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Indiana Community Club Boosts Home Building 


‘*In the first place, in 1918, our lumber dealers, builders’ supply 
men, hardware men, plumbers ete. organized a club which we called 
the Community Development Club.’ 
Triggs, president of the Huntington (Ind.) Commercial Associa- 


tion, begins a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN tell- 
ing how Huntington ‘‘built 
more new homes for the size 
of the city than any other 
city in the State.’’ The ob- 
ject of the club, Mr. Triggs 
writes, was to ‘‘promote the 
building industry in. our 
city and vicinity.’’ He con- 
tinues : 

‘“‘We elected J. P. Ken- 
ower, of the Kenower 
Lumber Co., president of 
a board of directors, which 
included an _ advertising 
committee. Each member 
of the elub contributed to 
a general fund which we 
used in newspaper advertis- 
ing, utilizing our two daily 
papers. This organization 
succeeded in creating an in- 
terest whereby Huntington 
had the reputation last year 
of building more new homes 
for the size of the city than 
any other city in the State. 
Last year our population 
was about 18,000. 

“Our elub felt that we 
had done a great work and 
so continued its organization 
this year. We have increased 
its membership and _ in- 
creased the amount of our 
budget and we are now put- 
ting on a very satisfactory 
advertising campaign. We 
have employed an advertis- 
ing man to write copy and 
have a set of sixteen different 
ads, all the same size but 
each ad differently worded. 
It is really a story of a young 
couple planning to build and 
goes thru to the completion 
of the house. 

‘*Tn addition to newspaper 
publicity we are also using 
window ecards and moving 
picture slides. Thru this 


publicity we have created a great interest on the part of our people 
in building not only homes for their own use but houses to be 
rented and to be sold, which our city is very greatly in need of, as 
we are short nearly 200 homes. 


Homes in Place of Vacant Lots 


‘‘Not only were we badly in need of homes for our working people 
but we were just as badly in need of a first class hotel. The hotel 
project in our city has¢been agitated several years but until this 


That is the way James M. 
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If it is merely a place to 
“hang your hat” or “spend the 
night” all you have to do is to go 
back to the Indian method of kiv- 
ing. 

But a true home in these 
days means something more. It is 
a place in which you and your 
family can enjoy the comforts so 
dearly paid for each day—a place 
around which your lives can be 
built—an influence which plays a 
mighty big part in shaping the lives 
of men. 


The value of a home can 
never be figured in dollars and 
cents—it has a market value but 
its greater worth lies in the added 
comfort, happiness and content- 
ment it brings from being your 
own. 
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year we were not able to put it across. One of our very live-wire, 
hard thinking, hard headed citizens conceived of a mighty fine idea 
for putting across not only a suecessful housing proposition but in 
connection with it to obtain for our city a hotel that will be the 


pride of the middle West, 
and that you will hear much 
about in years to come. He 
submitted a plan to our com- 
mercial association, which 
approved of it heartily, got 
behind the scheme and is re- 
sponsible for having success- 
fully put it across. 

‘*One of our most influen- 
tial citizens, J. Fred Bippus, 
who is owner of our light, 
power ‘and fuel company, 
had thought that at some 
time he might be interested 
in the erection of a modern 
hotel. Mr. Bippus was 
owner also of a large num- 
ber of vacant lots scattered 
about the city, which lots 
were bringing him no in- 
come. He was also vitally 
interested in our housing sit- 
uation and was eager to see 
a sufficient number of houses 
built to relieve the congested 
living conditions. So a com- 
mittee from our commercial 
essociation submitted to him 
the following proposition : 


Guaranties Assure Build- 
ing 


‘‘That we, the Huntington 
Commereil Association, 
would agree to sell 100 city 
lots and to be responsible for 
the building of 100 houses 
additional to those that were 
already planned, and that 
we would also purehase a 
certain site on which was 
located an old county jail, 
the site to be paid for by Mr. 
Bippus for the erection of 
the hotel. In return for the 
commercial association’s 
carrying out its part of the 
agreement Mr. Bippus was 
to build a modern hotel of 
130 rooms at a cost of not less 
than $250,000. 


‘‘Much to the pleasure of the city and the commercial association 
Mr. Bippus accepted the proposition. 


We called a meeting of the 


members of the commercial association, having about 100 of our best 

business men present, and offered for sale the 100 vacant lots; the 

location and the price of each lot to be determined after the pledges 

had been made by drawing numbers. In just fifty-five minutes the 

100 lots were disposed of, and before adjourning were pledged in 

that meeting fifty-one additional houses to be built and to be either 
(Concluded on Page 465.) 
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Dealers Capitalize Prosperity 


in times like the present, when new customers are daily coming into their yards, by 
taking pains to advise with these buyers on lumber values. Good siding is always in- 
teresting to home builders and you'll find them unusually favorable to our 


Bevel Spruce Siding 


was rigidly inspected for airplane construction. 


To many eastern dealers spruce siding is no 


stranger, but we venture to say that you will 
look a long time to find any superior to our 4” 
and 6” Bevel Siding. We’re confident of this 
because we are manufacturing it from the 
Spruce we recently purchased from the U. S. 


Let us ship you a car or two and then explain 
to your customers its easy working qualities, 
uniformity of grain and texture (which guards 
against end-splitting) as well as its paint-hold- 
ing qualities. These are all big factors in good 


siding. 


Spruce Production Corp., every piece of which 
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Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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RAYMOND, WASH. 
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Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leslie J. Campbell, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Babcock Lbr. Co. 
Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thor W. Sanborn, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


J. H. Baxter & Co, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. D. McDonald and 
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Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 
0. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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How Do You Quote on 
What You Haven’t? 


Among the more or less legendary anecdotes 
credited to the late Frederick Weyerhaeuser was 
one that related that a prospective buyer called 
upon him and asked his price on a certain item and 
was quoted $13 a thousand. ‘‘That is strange,’’ 
the man remarked, ‘‘I was just quoted $11 a thou- 
sand on that item.’’ ‘‘Why didn’t you buy it?’’ 
he was asked. The man coughed and remarked that 
the mill happened to be out of it just at that time. 
There was a significant pause and than Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser tersely remarked, ‘‘If I didn’t have any of 
it I would be willing myself to sell it for $11.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the present tendency seems 
to be to raise the price rather than to lower it on 
the items which the mills can not supply. In some 
cases, if they are out of No. 1 common boards they 
put the price up $5 a thousand. Their idea on this 
is not entirely altrnistic, altho it helps their com- 
petitors to get a good price for that item. It is an 
atempt to ‘‘bull the market’’ on a shoestring; but 
if there are a number of people out of that par- 
ticular item all doing the same thing and later 
When they have it in stock again the mills are ready 
to quote a more reasonable price for actual sale the 
buyer may in the meantime have become consid- 
erably confused as to just where the real market 
level is. He may conclude that there has been an 
actual rise and an actual sag, altho nothing of the 
sort has occurred. 

Camouflage may be a good thing in war, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that 
‘open covenants openly arrived at’’ are really 


much better in the marts of commerce. Let us play 
the game with our ecards on the table instead of 
under it. 





ONE LUMBER camp is reported whose low labor 
turnover seems to be due to the fact that there 
are women and children about. Even workmen who 
have no homes of their own like to get an ocea- 
sional glimpse of home life. 


Two Schools of Thought in 
Retail Lumberdom 


‘¢The results from the advertising campaign have 
been piling up rapidly, business is continuing to in- 
crease and we are continuing to advertise and lay 
the facts before the public.’’—Kztract from letter 
of retail lumber dealer to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘¢T would not encourage any more building just 
at the present time or until we know where we are 
and ean have some assurance of determining what 
we can reasonably expect as to the stability of the 
market. Sell only what you have in stock or in 
transit. Withdraw all quotations which you have 
made which have not been accepted.’’—Extract 
from letter of instruction to local managers of a 
retail line yard company. 

The above extracts from two letters that came 
recently to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN exemplify 
two schools of thought existing today in the retail 
lumber industry and give food for serious reflection. 
The first is from a dealer who has taken the lead in 
a progressive movement in his community to bring 
about a revival of building and who in conjunction 
with other dealers in his town js conducting an ag- 
gressive publicity campaign thru the local news- 
papers apprising the public of exact conditions in 
the lumber trade. In this publicity no attempt: is 
made to conceal the fact that lumber is high and 
will go higher, but at the same time the public is 
made aware of the reasons that have brought about 
advancing lumber prices and also is being familiar- 
ized with the fact that even in these days of high 
prices for building material conditions prevailing 
thruout the country are such as to justify building, 
and building now. This dealer is not worrying partic- 
ularly about the price of lumber. He realizes that 
the public today does not give so much considera- 
tion to the matter of prices as it does to that of 
securing the service it needs. He nor other lumber- 
men in his community are withdrawing quotations 
and discouraging building; they are forging ahead, 
exploiting constantly thru their local papers the 
gospel that to build, and build now, is the sensible 
thing to do. He is not complaining, but rather is 
rejoicing that his business continues to increase. 

The writer of the second statement represents the 
more conservative group of retail lumbermen typi- 
fied by a certain type of line-yard concern. He is 
not particularly interested in the development of 
his community. He is not liberal in his attitude 
toward his local newspaper and his sense of civic 
pride is not as alert and dominant as is that of the 
more aggressive retailer, who believes that every 
movement calculated to improve his community will 
be reflected in an indirect way in better business 
for his yard, 

The alert, live wire dealer who is forging ahead 
regardless of advancing prices of material and thru 
modern publicity and uptodate salesmanship is get- 
ting the public mind off the question of prices and 
concentrating it upon the desirability of building, 
and building now, is not only making better busi- 
ness for himself but is doing a real service to his 
community, his State and the nation. 

The dealer who is holding off and who, because 
of a fear of advancing prices, is discouraging home 
building rather than putting forth every effort 
toward the encouragement of progress and advance- 
ment in his community is doing justice neither to 
himself nor to the trade that he represents. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would very much like 
to see prices of lumber stabilized and it believes 
that this will be done when there is sufficient spread 
between the cost of production and the selling price 





to guarantee a satisfactory margin of profit to the 
producers. It does not believe, however, that it is 
good business policy for a dealer—or anyone else— 
to put any stumbling block in the way of the great 
building movement that is gathering greater mo- 
mentum every day thruout the nation. ’ 





THE WILD woman and the wild lumber market 
are two things that were better without their wild- 
ness. 


IN AN opinion reviewed in this issue the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has extended group 
rates from the junction point back on the short line 
railroad. Whatever compensation the short line 
hereafter receives must be by way of a division of 
the thru rate, but in this matter it is left at the 
tender mercies of the main line. The commission 
claims ample authority to protect the shipping pub- 
lie, but the short lines usually have to shift for 
themselves. 
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Another Relief Bill for 
the Railroads 


The railroad problem is receiving a great deal of 
attention at the present time and a number of 
different plans have been suggested. Congressman 
John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, in 
an address last week before the convention of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association in Wash- 
ington described the provisions of the bill which he 
had just introduced laying down a railroad program. 
He described it as having ten points. The first is 
intended to develop in land and water transporta- 
tion and proper codperation and terminal connec- 
tions between rail and water lines. Secondly, the 
commission is given jurisdiction over division of 
thru rates between carriers. The speaker pointed 
out that short line railroads even tho originating 
the freight often receive the small division of the 
joint rate. 

As a third point the period of suspension of 
rates or schedules is shortened from ten months to 
one hundred and twenty days, If the hearing is not 
by that time concluded the suspended rate goes into 
force, but the railroads must maintain proper 
accounting so that refunds can be readily made if 
the rate is not sustained. The fourth provision 
allows consolidations and pooling under the control 
of the commission. The fifth is a provision for 
improved car service, including interchange of 
equipment and joint use of terminals. In emer- 
gencies the commission may direct interchange in 
use of locomotives and cars without regard’ to 
ownership. 

The sixth point requires the consent of the com- 
mission for new construction. A certificate of con- 
venience and necessity must first be secured, as is 
true under State control in New York, Wisconsin 
and some other States. 

The seventh point gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission greater control of wire or wire- 
less communications by telegraph or telephone. The 
eighth feature of the bill is an attempt to adjust 
conflict between Federal and State jurisdiction. 
State commissions are still allowed control over 
intrastate rates, but can not reduce them to an un- 
profitable level and leave to interstate traffic the 
entire burden of producing an income for the lines. 

The ninth feature gives the commission full con- 
rol over stock and bond issues. The tenth pro- 
vision prohibits interlocking directorates. No per- 
son can hold an official or directoral position on 
more than one line of road except by consent of the 
commission. 

While this bill may not be a perfect solution of 
the problem it is here given as at least showing the 
trend of present thought upon the subject. It 
appears to be an attempt to help the railroads by 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission more 
authority to be useful to them if it so choose. In 
the past the tendency of this body seems to have 
been very largely toward undue limitations and re- 
strictions. This is particularly characterized in its 
attitude toward what are known as the short line 
railroads. If with the reform of the laws there 
shall come also a much to be desired change of 
heart by the commissioners it will go quite a long 
way toward the proper solution of our difficult rail- 
road problems. 


Forestry Cause Injured 
By Foolish Advocate 


In the issue of May 31 the AMERICAN LUMBER: 
MAN devoted casual editorial attention to an intem- 
perate criticism of lumbermen from a forester’s 
standpoint by Frederick E. Olmsted, appearing in 
the Journal of lorestry for March. In the’issue of 
June 7 Charles 8S. Keith contributes a discussion 
of the same article. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' 
in its editorial did not consider it worthy of careful 
and detailed discussion, inasmuch as the barest 
announcement of its character appeared sufficient 
to indicate its absurdity. Mr. Keith is inclined to 
much the same judgment, saying that certain state- 
ments in the article should not be dignified by an 
answer except that the public might be led to look 
upon its writer as an authority. As Mr. Olmsted 
happens to be at the present time president of the 
Society of American Foresters it is probably as 
well that the article should have had the more 
careful reply which Mr. Keith has contributed. 

It is quite likely that if Mr. Keith had written 
his reply under the immediate inspiration of his 
first reading of the article in question there would 
not have been much left of Mr. Olmsted’s epi- 


dermis. As written and published, however, the 
reply shows a very commendable self-restraint. 
Mr. Olmsted in his original article forgot that 
vituperation is not argument. His opponent re- 
membered this and, therefore, has a material tacti- 
cal advantage. : 
There are, of course, many factors in the prac- 
tical relationship between lumbering and forestry 
which neither of these gentlemen has included 
within the brief limits of the discussion. Mr. 
Olmsted insists upon the duty of the lumberman to 
safeguard his forests against fire at his own ex- 
pense. He entirely overlooks the fact that the 
chief fire danger to timber comes from the public, 
from campers, hunters, and others who use private 
forest holdings as tho they were public domain. 
He insists that the lumberman should assist in the 
processes of forest reproduction, entirely ignoring 
the fact that in many localities, particularly in 
the South, such reproduction is almost entirely pre- 
vented by the ranging of hogs belonging not to the 
timber owner but to other people. The timber 
owner is asked annually to contribute to taxation 
for the support of the Government, but the Gov- 
ernment does little or nothing so to protect his 





‘‘The fact is becoming generally recog- 
nized and accepted that the existing infla- 
tion of values which the world inherited as 
a result of the war is to become the tem- 
porary basis of industrial and financial ac- 
tivity. General industry, which since the 
signing of the armistice has delayed or 
suspended operations in anticipation of 
lower operating costs, is beginning to ac- 
cept the present situation as a permanent 
condition and in accordance with this view 
is resuming normal operations. This at- 
titude is undoubtedly justified by the 
knowledge that the present inflation can 
only be curbed or deflated by a retirement 
of the increased financial obligations in- 
curred since the beginning of the war, or 
by an overproduction of commodities. At 
the present time all indications point to the 
fact that the world’s financial burdens are 
steadily increasing rather than diminish- 
ing, a factor tending toward additional in- 
flation. A resumption of industrial and 
agricultural activity in volume sufficient to 
supply the world’s requirements and create 
a surplus appears necessary to counteract 
the effect of this steady increase in finan- 
cial inflation. With the world’s finances 
in their present condition of demoraliza- 
tion, the only hope of rehabilitation ap- 
pears to lie in universal codperation until 
such time as the world’s production over- 
takes consumption and the fundamental 
laws of economics can be restored to their 
normal functions.’’—J. E. Carney, of A. O. 
Slaughter & Co., in Chicago Daily News. 











timber as to make possible even that limited appli- 
cation of forestry principles which remains possible 
under such a system of taxation. 

Mr. Olmsted indicts lumbermen and _ private 
forest owners with being stupid as a class. As a 
class, however, they have no monopoly of timber 
ownership. Any of the people of superior intelli- 
gence to be found outside of that class who think 
they can make a financial success of timber opera- 
tion according to the gospel of foresters have wide 
opportunity for the experiment. This the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has pointed out, and Mr. Keith 
also pertinently remarks, ‘‘Forestry as an indi- 
vidual enterprise will be practiced when profit- 
able.’’ This is self evident. American enterprise 
is ready to invade every profitable field of ox- 
ploitation. Forest reproduction in white pine in 
New England is already profitable and is already 
being practiced. As similar opportunity develops 
in other woods and other sections it will be utilized 
—not immediately, perhaps, but with no great de- 
lay. It is inevitable that the cost of carrying our 
present supplies of virgin timber will continue to 
be added as an increment to the original cost and 
the time is approaching when men can produce 
trees more cheaply than nature has produced them, 
When that time comes the growing of trees will 
be as firmly and as well established as the growing 
of corn and wheat. Our present generation of 
foresters and near-foresters can do something in 
preparing the nation for that day, but nothing 
in setting it forward upon Time’s calendar. 


A New Banking Service 
to Industry 


A new banking development has in it many germs 
of thought for the lumberman who sometimes wishes 
that his banker knew more about the financial — 
problems of the lumber industry—or is the trouble 
occasionally with bankers knowing too much about 
these problems? 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York and the 
Liberty National Bank have just joined in incorpo- 
rating a banking enterprise to be known as the 
Textile Banking Co. The purpose of the new bank 
is explained as follows: 

‘‘The Textile Banking Co. will perform the 
functions of banker for mills in the textile indus- 
try which functions have been performed for many 
years by firms known as factors or commission 
houses. In addition the company will finance the 
fundamental requirements of mills, such as their 
raw material, and besides will be equipped in many 
other ways to offer to the mills services which ‘will 
be very helpful in the operation and expansion of 
their business.’’ 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that the lumber 
industry in any one of a great many cities offers 
a sufficient amount of banking business to support 
a banking institution specializing exclusively in this 
kind of business. Many banks do specialize in it 
to a considerable extent, but none as far as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows is exclusively de- 
voted to lumber aecounts. é 

New York bankers seem to think that this spe- 
cialization is a good thing in relation to textiles. 
If it would not be a good thing in relation to lum- 
ber, why not? 





Americanization of Aliens and the 


“Own Your Own Home” Movement 


A questionnaire recently conducted by the em- 
ployment managers’ division of the Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) chamber of commerce among the 
employees of the industrial plants of that city fur- 
nishes some very interesting and significant in- 
formation. While the main purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire was to ascertain the number of foreigm 
born workmen who had decided to become natural- 
ized American citizens, incidentally the questiom 
was asked, ‘‘ Would you like to buy a home on a 
long time loan?’’ It was rightly felt by the em- 
ployment managers that the question of good citi- 
zenship and that of good housing are vitally related. 

In one plant out of 357 Americans employed 348: 
wanted homes. Of 47 Englishmen and 34 Ca- 
nadians employed 46 and 32, respectively, said 
‘‘yes’’ to the inquiry. The company’s 26 Irish and 
8 Scotch employees voted unanimously for homes. 
Thirteen of the 14 Germans employed did likewise. 
Now turn to the other side of the picture: Only 
37 out of 167 Poles employed were interested in 
the home proposition. Out of 329 Italians 109 an- 
swered in the affirmative. Eighty-four Spaniards 
are employed in the same plant, and only five ex- 
pressed a desiré to own their homes. 

A great deal is being said and written in these 
days about the necessity of Americanizing the mil- 
lions of alien residents of the United States. Large 
and comprehensive plans to that end are being 
made by most, if not all, of the leading religious 
denominations, involving the appropriation of 
many millions of dollars for the purpose of Ameri- 
canizing as well as Christianizing these aliens. 
Other agencies also are at work. The facts elicited 
by the above questionnaire show very plainly the 
need of inculeating the ambition to own homes in 
the minds of the natives of southern and eastern 
Europe who form so large a proportion of the la- 
bor supply in many industries. It is not enough 
merely to encourage them to acquire the ability to 
speak and read the English language and to become 
naturalized—these steps are desirable and neces- 
sary—but the work of Americanization will not be 
complete until every alien not only is a full fledged 
citizen of the republic but also owns his home, or 
at least is inoculated with the ambition to do so. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the American- 
ization movement and the ‘‘Own Your Home’” 
movement are both being actively promoted at this. 
time. The various agencies that are doing such. 
splendid and patriotic work along the line of pre- 
paring the alien residents of this country for citi- 
zenship will render their efforts of still greater 
value if they will also seek to arouse in these peo- 
ple, wherever it is lacking, the worthy ambition to 
own their own homes. 
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Are Prices Likely to Decline Materially? 


Questions that never fail to crop up wherever 
two or more business men are gathered are, ‘‘ Will 
prices go lower; and, if so, how much will they de- 
cline, and when?’’ Few indeed are those who ven- 
ture to predict any substantial decline in the prices 
of staple commodities for a long time to come. On 
the other hand, the consensus among well informed 
business men, financiers and economists is that a 
permanently higher basis of values has been estab- 
lished by conditions resulting from the war. 

Believing that the conclusions reached by some 
of the business and industrial leaders of the country 
will be of general interest, the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN quotes herewith excerpts from recent publie 
utterances or writings of the men named. 

‘“The greatest danger to our economic structure 
today,’’ said J. Ogden Armour, Chicago, ‘‘ arises 
from the failure of many to recognize a new and 
higher level of prices based upon permanently in- 
creased cost of labor and high taxation. Those 
who postpone building or buying in the hope of 
materially lower prices are speculating on the fu- 
ture misfortune of the country, for falling prices, 
when reaching the point where profit is eliminated, 
mean panic, depression, unemployment and other 
troubles. * * * The manufacturer who now 
quotes the lowest price consistent with the high 
cost of labor, and guarantees it to be so, doing his 
buying freely on the same basis, ranks as our high- 
est type of patriotic citizen, A new level of prices 
has been established, from which there can be no 
material recession until inventive genius succeeds 
in correspondingly increasing labor’s productive 
capacity by mechanical means.’’ 

Theodore N. Vail, of New York, after showing 
that the drop in prices of ninety-two commodities 


in the decade following the close of the Civil War 
was at the rate of less than 6 percent a year, while 
in building materials it averaged less than 4 per- 
cent a year, notwithstanding the fact that during 
that war prices rose relatively more than during 
the recent conflict, because of the inflation due to 
the greenback currency, concludes thus: ‘‘ Abstract 
consideration of these and other facts does not sup- 
port any expectation of sudden and radical declines 
from present prices. As applied to big building it 
would appear that any structure should prove com- 
mendable which is caleulated to show sufficient 
profit to offset an expected decline averaging, say, 
from 2 to 4 percent a year for the next decade or 
two. Another factor favorable to big construction 
is the present tremendous latent demand for build- 
ings, commodities, labor and raw materials; which 
is expected to bring on a period of intense activity 
and national prosperity. It is also well to consider 
that, excepting steel, the rise in the cost of building 
materials has been relatively small as compared 
with other commodities. The price of lumber, in 
particular, may easily go higher, and in view of 
the decreasing lumber supply m&y never get back 
to the levels of 1913-14.’’ 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., is of the opinion that we have 
reached a new permanent price level. In support 
of this conclusion he says: ‘‘ Food will remain high 
because wages will not return to the prewar level. 
They will fall at some points—where production 
was overforced during the war; but unless our 
whole industrial and financial fabrie falls into 
chaos, and nothing like that seems possible now— 
the post-bellum readjustments mean continued high 
wages and of course higher cost for everything into 
which the wage element enters.’’ 


James B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, believes that the general trend of 
prices during the next decade may be downward, 
but does not expect any sudden or violent tumble 
in the near future beyond the elimination of war 
prices necessitated to stimulate emergency produc- 
tion in high cost plants. He says: ‘‘We ean not 
eat our cake and have it; we can not immediately 
have low priced products with high priced labor. 
* * * There exist in the world today, and will 
exist for a long time, a tremendous latent demand 
for goods and service and a relative shortage of 
workers, caused by the war. The high cost of liv- 
ing has not yet begun to recede, and it would be 
an erroneous policy at present to attempt to eut 
prices at the expense of labor.’’ 

Other statements made recently by authorities 
of equal standing in the realms of industry, com- 
merce and finance with those who have been cited! 
could be quoted, but to do so would be merely to 
repeat the sentiments and conclusions already ex- 
pressed. In short, there exists a practical unanim- 
ity of opinion of those who are in best position 
to appraise worldwide conditions affecting the 
course of prices that what has taken place as a 
result of the war is not merely a price advance that 
will sooner or later recede but, as Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, has termed it, a ‘‘price revolu- 
tion.’’ This of course does not imply that the 
present basis of prices for any commodity is fixed 
and rigid, for there will be changes, both upward 
and downward, but it does mean that a perma- 
nently higher level of prices has been established 
and that a return to anything approaching prewar 
prices is out of the question. Business in all lines 
must adjust itself to this situation, and, in point of 
fact, is rapidly doing so. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the developments that usually follow a 
prolonged war is a land movement which in course 
of time runs into more or less wild speculation and 
into a subsequent depression with either an ab- 
sence of the market or a depreciated price. There 
are in the present situation many indications that 
the experiences following the world’s war will be 
no exception to the general rule. A genuine land 
boom seems to be in the making and it has already 
developed considerable proportions in Iowa, while 
in other States prices are advancing steadily and 
the activity in the land movement is gaining mo- 
mentum, 

This is a natural development just as a period of 
stock market speculation is natural, for with the 
cessation of hostilities the demand for money grad- 
ually recedes. At the same time, the Government 
continues to dispense funds rather liberally. In 
the present situation, however, there is an added 
incentive to a land activity. The farmer in America 
has never been so prosperous. He received abnor- 
mally high prices for all of his products and his pro- 
duction was exceedingly large at the time when the 
world needed it. Furthermore, there is the Gov- 
ernment guaranty on the price of wheat running 


’ for another year, which insures a continuation of 


farm prosperity for a time at least. This means that 
the farmer has money to buy farm lands, and it is 
generally conceded that the amount of available 
farm land is very much restricted. 

There is nothing in the ordinary movement of 
farm land that need cause apprehension, but when 
it comes to speculation in land there is great dan- 
ger. In the first place, any attempt at liquidation 
simply means a paralysis of credit to the extent 
of investment in land. It is true that real estate is 
an exceedingly safe and, as a rule, a stable invest- 
ment, but real estate is not easily marketed except 
in ‘‘boom times,’’ and ‘‘boom times’’ are short 
lived. Somebody, therefore, generally holds the 
bag and the real estate at the same time. The bank 
holds the bag and ultimately the real estate, be- 
cause it is unable to sell the real estate at anything 
excepting a tremendous sacrifice to satisfy its mort- 
gage. This is the reason why great activity in land 
usually is looked upon as a menace to a banking sit- 
uation. It does not always spell disaster. It al- 
most invariably reaches to a pinch if not an actual 
money stringency. 

The situation in the business world today is 
rather difficult to understand, chiefly because the 
people will not differentiate between classes of 
business. Anything of the speculative kind can 
searcely be other than a menace to future prosper- 


ity, and the reason is clear. The world at large is 
exceedingly poor as a result of the war, and that 
poverty is simply thinly disguised by the prevalence 
of high prices due to the inflation and consequent 
depreciation of nearly all national currencies. This 
is pointed out by James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and it clearly de- 
fines the general world situation. 

It is evident, therefore, that something must be 
done to restore prewar conditions, and that some- 
thing is work. Prewar conditions can not be re- 
stored by simply emitting paper ‘‘I. O. U’s.’’ 
There must be something of a material kind be- 
hind the expansion. It will require a long period 
of sustained hard work, as Mr. Farrell points out, 
to make good the enormous losses of the four years 
of war, destructive beyond all conception and ex- 
haustive beyond all precedent. 

The new wealth that is to take the place of that 
scattered to the winds must be produced from nat- 
ural resources, while machinery and other devices, 
together with increased efficiency of labor, must be 
relied upon to make up for the skill and labor of 
the millions of producers killed or maimed during 
the war. It matters not that European nations sus- 
tained the greater part of this loss of manpower 
thru the war; the loss is a world’s loss, and the 
increased production must be a world production, 
regardless of whether it comes from America, 
Japan or Europe. Naturally the closer to the con- 
suming market the products the less the cost to 
the consumer, as a rule. 

The prosperity of the future depends upon the 
developments of the next few years. Those nations 
that economize to the best advantage in the years 
immediately following the war are likely to out- 
strip those that are lavish in the use of their 
wealth. The situation is no longer one in which 
wealth can be created by mere shifting from one 
hand to the other. The world’s loss is too great 
for that and necessitates replacement and this re- 
placement must come from the farm, the mines, 
the factories and others of the creative and natural 
resources, and it must be made available by the in- 
creased efficiency of labor and machinery. 

Every diversion of capital—and this term is 
used to apply equally to that form of credit which 
is commonly referred to as money and to labor— 
to employment that is not calculated to create some- 
thing of use to the world is an interference with 
the restoration of prewar prosperity. The recent 
stock market, which everyone seems to regard as 
presaging prosperity, for that reason is being 
frowned upon by thinking bankers. 


In the first place, earnings do not justify mar- 
ket prices at the present levels; second, the pros- 
pect for business developments has been fully dis- 
counted in the prices that have been obtained and 
probably has been more than anticipated; third, 
the money situation and the demand to facilitate ex- 
ports are affected by so many unprecedented factors, 
and are such that at any time there may come a 
change in the market situation with a resultant 
severe shrinkage; fourth, regardless of the business 
outlook there is uncertainty in many quarters with 
respect to fundamentally important matters as, for 
instance, the final settlement with Germany; fifth, 
Government control, while technically over, is stil} 
a factor for the reason that Government financing 
in considerable volume is still pending. Necessar- 
ily this is a factor in the money situation and may 
contribute to continued inflation. 

The things that contribute to a market such as is 
now being experienced are the general psychological 
reaction following a war in which period speculation 
has been practically dead, a considerable amount 
of ready funds, due to free bank credit, heavy Gov- 
ernment disbursements, and the fact that there has 
been hesitation on the part of business to expand. 


As has already been pointed out, the fact is 
there are already a large number of holders of 
lines of stocks acquired at a low price a long time 
ago who hesitate to sell out and take their profit 
because of the very high taxation to which their 
earnings would be subject. This necessarily con- 
tributes to a shortened supply of stocks in the 
market. 


Business, generally speaking, is active and seems 
to be slowly expanding, but the question is whether 
this expansion is sufficiently well grounded to sus- 
tain a period of prolonged prosperity. If the avail- 
able credit and wealth of the world were directed 
properly and utilized for the single purpose of cre- 
ating new wealth of a useful character to take the 
place of that destroyed there is no question that the 
havoe of war could be wiped out, but if any single 
nation continues te follow the policy of inflation 
and speculation the inevitable results are collapse 
and disaster, and in such disaster it is impossible 
for any of the civilized nations to avoid feeling some 
of the evil effects. The expansion of any business, 
which means increased production, unquestionably 
assists in the world’s reconstruction, but it is 
doubtful if speculation contributes to more than 
individual selfish ends and it is obvious to thinking 
men that it acts as a distinetly retarding factor 
in the situation. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Situation in General 

Business in general continues to increase and 
prices to advance. A typical comment upon the 
trend of market activities is the following, taken 
from Dun’s Review: ‘‘It becomes increasingly 
difficult each week to single out an important trade 
or industry in which there has not been a distinct 
turn for the better, either in sentiment or in actual 
transactions, and the change is not limited to any 
one geographical section or locality but embraces 
the whole country.’’ Another indication of the 
steady way in which business keeps up is furnished 
by bank clearings. For the week ended May 31 
bank clearings totaled $6,554,979,303, an increase 
of 17 percent over the corresponding week of 1918; 
for the month ended May 31 clearings total $33,- 
197,700,125, or an increase of 17.4 percent over 
the same month in 1918; for the five months ended 
May 31 bank clearings amounted to $152,075,408,- 
169, an increase of 17.3 percent over the same five 
months for the preceding year. 


Condition of the Crops 

Behind the activity in general business, and with- 
out which there would be lacking a solid basis, is 
the promise of an exceptional crop yield. There has 
been a little too much rain in some sections, but on 
the whole promise was never greater than it is this 
year. The winter wheat crop is going to break all 
records and the probability is that. the combined 
winter and spring wheat yields will total over 1,- 
250,000,000 bushels. The Railroad Administration 
has reserved somewhere in the neighborhood of 140,- 
000 empty cars to handle wheat. Figuring 1,000 
bushels of wheat to the car, # is very easy to see 
that many cars will have to be withdrawn from 
other fields before any appreciable amount of this 
crop is moved. This, of course, means a shortage 
of cars for handling lumber and coal. 


Some “Vital Statistics” 


Lumber manufacturers, generally, entered this 
year with small stocks, which were poorly assorted 
as to widths and lengths. Real activity in buying, 
so far as-soft woods are concerned, did not really 
develop until about May 1, and then for three weeks 
there was a great rush to place orders, This rush 
is not over, tho the actual volume of orders placed 
has been slowing up for the last two weeks, partly 
because the mills have withdrawn from the market 
and partly because of a slackening in buying by 
retailers. A line yard concern, for example, has 
withdrawn quotations to home builders and as long 
as rapid changes may be expected this company is 
not going to push house building. The point that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to make clear 
is that, had the buying of softwood begun at the 
usual season and been spread over the usual period, 
there would not have been a sudden jump in demand 
attended by rapid price advances. The mills did 
not have a surplus of unsold lumber. Actually, so 
far this year, orders placed for softwood lumber 
have not greatly exceeded actual production and 
have not come anywhere near reaching normal pro- 
duction of the mills. From Jan. 1, 1919, to June 6 
a group of southern pine mills show the following: 


Pictanl Production: 2... 6cccvcjecv ese 1,624,000,000 
ee i ih winds Guaacbdes cee 1,615,000,000 
a ee entree 1,593,000,000 
INGE PTOGUCHION 5.4.0.6 secceses 2,259,000,000 


For the period ended May 31 and beginning with 
January of this year, a group of Douglas fir mills 
show the following figures: 


Actual production ......c.ccccsers 1,330,000,000 
SNS ct cw lente Win icinrsocGls oe ass Bioid 1,576,000,000 
PIII 5s ciiin ls .5k v's Siebhe cae Siete 1,386,000,000 
Normal production ...........0000% 1,726,000,000 


In the Southern Pine Field 


The demand for southern pine is brisker than 
the volume of orders placed might indicate. The 
fact is that a number of the mills are still out of 
the market and with badly broken stocks buyers find 
difficulty in placing orders. Manufacturers show 
a decided disinclination to sell stocks that they 
have now on hand, even at prices above the market. 
The labor situation is improving somewhat, tho 
with the cotton season approaching, followed by 
cane harvesting, it is probable that the labor situa- 
tion will not improve materially until next fall. 
Apparently better weather conditions will prevail 
for some time, and this will do a great deal to speed 
up production and make possible an increase in the 
volume of sales. For the week ended June 6 a 
group of 162 mills booked orders fer 92,843,000 


feet, shipped 87,274,000 feet and actually produced 
75,319,000 feet. Normal production of this group 
of mills is estimated at 103,860,000 feet. Thus it 
will be seen that orders placed were approximately 
90 percent of normal production while actual pro- 
duction was approximately 72.5 percent of normal 
production. 


With the Hardwood Trade 


Manufacturers of hardwoods, whether East, 
South or North, find their business limited only by 
the rather short supply of lumber that can be sold 
now. The principal demand is for the upper grades, 
tho the call for some of the lower grades has picked 
up lately. Prospects for exporting hardwoods in 
quantity are better than for some time, especially 
as the United States Shipping Board promises more 
bottoms for this trade. The shortage of logs, par- 
ticularly at southern mills, continues. The weather 
shows improvement, however, and barring accidents 
the supply should be considerably better by the 
end of the month. However, it is improbable that 
in the southern district production will be more 
than 65 percent of normal for June, and a similar 
condition prevails to a large extent in the other 
producing districts. It is still impossible to say 
exactly what the price of any item in good demand 
is from day to day, and most sales are made and 
confirmed by wire where the buyer does not visit 
the manufacturers. Interior trim factories are 
busier and furniture factories, automobile body 
makers and other factory users of hardwood have 
experienced no lJet-up in the demand for their goods 
and consequently are keen to secure the grades and 
thicknesses wanted. Basswood is getting to be par- 
ticularly scarce and there is a tendency to substi- 
tute other woods for it. 


The Spruce Situation 


In the East building in the large cities is just 
gathering momentum, but in the country and 
smaller towns a great deal of building is under 
way. This means, of course, that the large cities 
are not taking so much spruce as normally, but the 
demand for it in the country sections and smaller 
towns largely makes up for the lack of demand else- 
where. With small stocks, manufacturers in the 
Nast do not feel that they need fear the outlook 
and consequently price concessions are rare, An 
increasing volume of Pacific coast spruce is moving 
to eastern and middle western markets, and the de- 
mand for this wood for specialty purposes is in- 
creasing. The publicity secured during the war 
when so much spruce went into airplane construc- 
tion is now bearing fruit. For example, this week 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received inquiry as to 
where it would be possible to purchase for imme- 
diate shipment 15,000 unshaped ironing boards of 
Pacific coast spruce. Pacific coast prices for spruce 
are very firm and have moved upward in conformity 
with Douglas fir prices, 


Douglas Fir High Points 


Manufacturers of Douglas fir have on hand a 
volume of orders for rail shipment sufficient to 
take the production of the mills for from thirty to 
ninety days, Some of the mills will remain out of 
the market until orders can be reduced and some 
stock accumulated. Flooring ig in especially good 
demand and dry kilns are filled with flooring strips. 
A significant feature of the situation is that the car 
shortage is beginning to assert itself. Mills still 
obtain cars, but it is significant that it takes more 
work to get empties than it did two weeks ago and, 
particularly along the Great Northern Railway, 
box ears are difficult to secure in the desired num- 
ber. Shipments of yard stock by water to the At- 
lantie coast are increasing and probably by fall the 
volume of lumber moving this way will be very 
large. This may in part mitigate the car shortage 
that is certain to come. Prices have been changing 
rapidly. Discount sheet No. 5 was issued in an 
effort to even up the spread in prices between the 
grades and was almost immediately followed by the 
issuance of Discount sheet No. 6. The latter sheet 
represents a horizontal raise, tho as yet it has not 
been generally accepted by the trade. The mills 
undoubtedly would welcome an increase in the vol- 
ume of special cutting orders, and prices on this 
class of business continue favorable to the buyer. 
For the week ended May 31 a group of 117 mills 
booked orders for 72,200,000 feet, shipped 32,880, 
000 feet and actually produced 67,694,000 feet. 
Normal production for this group is estimated at 
78,000,000 feet. An encouraging feature of the sit- 
uation is the increased volume of shipments which 
indicates that Coast mills are getting their stocks 


in such shape that they can fill rail orders quickly 
and that they are taking care of back business. 
Shipments exceeded normal production by approxi- 
mately 5 percent, the first time that this has oe- 
curred in 1919, 


Market for Western Pines 


The demand for western pines continues keen and 
manufacturers could easily secure more orders than 
are being booked. Manufacturers in this district 
are strongly opposed to selling lumber that is yet 
to be cut, and this considerably restricts the volume 
of sales. In California and southern Oregon recent 
advances have been made on the better grades. In 
the southern district production proceeds at approx- 
imately capacity. Manufacturers feel confident 
that the market will take every piece of lumber 
that can be produced this year. In the Inland Em- 
pire conditions are similar to those in California 
and southern Oregon. The mills are slowly increas- 
ing production and are picking and choosing among 
orders offered. Stocks are unusually broken for this 
section, where it is customary to carry very large 
supplies. For the week ended May 31 a group of 
33 Inland Empire mills report orders booked for 
28,900,000 feet, shipments of 21,646,000 feet and 
actual production of 22,860,000 feet. Normal pro- 
duction for this group is estimated at 27,900,000 
feet. This group of mills has 6,326 cars of un- 
shipped business on file. Prices are firm and have 
advanced upon some items. 


Demand for White Pine 


The demand for white pine continues heavy and 
sellers easily dispose of stock in shipping condition. 
In fact, the mills in the North have experienced a 
sudden spurt of buying that has caused them to 
be very careful about accepting orders for future 
delivery, especially where the stock has yet to be 
cut. Nine mills reporting for the week ending May 
31 shipped 3,472,364 feet of lumber and 1,339,850 
lath, compared with 4,379,696 feet of lumber and 
1,946,800 lath for the previous week. Orders taken 
were reported at 5,909,461 feet, compared with 3,- 
389,585 feet for the week before. Production was 
4,600,234 feet of lumber and 583,400 lath, compared 
with 5,904,363 feet of lumber and 882,500 lath for 
the previous week. There has been a decided in- 
crease in the buying of white pine in Canada, the 
demand coming principally from the middle western 
section of the United States. As a result prices 
have been increased and the trade is very active. 


North Carolina Pointers 


The market for North Carolina pine is good and 
prices are advancing. Few of the mills are operat- 
ing and sales for the last six weeks have exceeded 
production by a good margin, with the result that 
mills are less disposed than ever to contract for 
the future. In the large eastern cities the demand 
is not so good, but this is made up for by the very 
heavy demand that is developing in the rural sec- 
tions and in the smaller cities. The better grades 
are in most demand, tho the lower grades of 
rough lumber move in greater volume. The eall 
for dressed lumber is very brisk and prices have 
advanced all along the line. Actual production of 
47 mills for the week ending May 31 was 5,700,000 
feet, or 33 percent of normal; orders during that 
week showed an inerease of 30 percent over the 
week previous, being 14,000,000 feet, or 145 percent, 
above actual production and 88 percent above ship- 
ments; shipments showed a slight increase, being 31 
percent above actual production. Total orders of 
47 mills for May were 48,292,904 feet, shipments, 
36,021,446 feet; actual production, 32,274,263 feet; 
normal production, 89,502,000 feet; actual produc- 
tion, 36 percent of normal for the month. 


The Shingle Situation 


The demand for cypress shingles is keen and 
available supplies are quickly bought up. White 
cedar shingles also sell readily and at firm prices. 
No. 1 pine shingles in the Florida district bring 
$4.50 f. 0. b. the mill. The red cedar shingle market 
appears to be slightly spotty. On the Coast there 
was a slight halt for a day or so, but an increase 
in the demand steadied the market. At many of 
the consuming points, however, clears have sus- 
tained a decrease of from 10 to 15 cents a thousand 
this week. Red cedar logs have advanced and now 
sell at from $23 to $29. There is a sufficient supply 
of logs to keep the shingle mills running but there is 
no excess. Production of shingles, however, in- 


creases and bids fair to continue to increase. Quo- 
tations are spotty, in that there is no uniformity in 
prices for any one grade. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LIGNUM VITAE WANTED FOR GUIDES 

I want to get a piece of genuine lignum vite 1%- 
inch or thicker, 114-inch or wider, 6 inches or longer. 
This is to be used for saw guide purposes, and what- 
ever the thickness is I would work it up to the size I 
want. I have tried all over to get this, but have not 
had any success as yet.—INQuiRY No. 89. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published 
an inquiry from San Francisco desiring to sell lig- 
num vite in the log. It is carried by many dealers 
in imported woods and in the form of saw guides is 
usually to be obtained, already blocked out, from 
the manufacturers of the band saw machine which 
is in operation. As it is a difficult wood to work, it 
probably would be desirable to obtain the guides in 
finished form. 

The inquiry comes from Michigan. If any read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply this 
wood in small quantity the address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 








KINDLING WOOD STILL WANTED 

I did not get the kindling wood yet and in your last 
letter to me you said you were going to insert it again. 
I wear glasses, but I can not see the inquiry for wood. 
Oh, well; maybe the Lord will tell somebody I want 
kindling wood.—INquiry No, 51. 

[Are there no southern pine lumbermen who 
would like to have a profitable market for mill 
waste? A previous inquiry was inserted for this 
gentleman, who is an extensive Philadelphia dealer 
in fuel. He wants kindling wood and is willing 
to pay real money for it. It would undoubtedly 
pay some mill having an easy rail or water rate to 
Philadelphia to supply this demand rather than 
feed a refuse burner. The address will be gladly 
supplied upon request.—EpITor. | 


RUG ROLLERS WANTED 

Would you kindly furnish us with the names of mills 
that would be in a position to give us price on poles 
for rolling rugs which are turned to 14-inch in 
diameter, lengths 6 feet, 714 feet, 8 feet 3 inches, 9 feet, 
11 feet 3 inches, made from basswood, poplar, gum or 
spruce ?—INQuiIRrY No. 95. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Philadelphia 
wholesaler. The address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITor. | 


STILL SEEKING TRANSIT CAR RECORD 

Replying to your favor of May 15, we wish to thank 
you for this information with regard to car record 
you have, but beg to advise that this is not what we 
want. We had an idea that probably some concern 
had made up a special book for keeping records on 
mill in transit. You understand this must be both in- 
and out-bound records with space for filing claims for 
mill in transit, the amount ete. 

As large an item as this is with the lumber mills, 
we would imagine a book like this would certainly be 
appreciated by the millmen.—INQuiry No. 52. 

[On a previous publishing of this inquiry the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called attention to ordi- 
nary one-line car records, altho stating that they 
were not especially adapted to keeping track of 
the interrupted journey of a transit car with the 
various details connected with such broken move- 
ment. Surely, someone must have a form of book 
or other blank form for keeping such records. If 
so, will he contribute it for the good of the in- 
quirer and for the general benefit of others of the 
trade to whom the information may be useful ?— 
EpITor. | 


SLEIGH LOADING DEVICE WANTED 

Can you give me information regarding a forest 
sleigh loader, where and by whom this is made ?— 
Inquiry No. 66. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York for- 
ester. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no de- 
vice having that specific name and the loading of 
logs upon sleighs for hauling in the North has been 
in the past accomplished by a number of successful 
methods. Probably the one most largely in use 
in rolling country—such as may be found in most 
of the forests of the North—is to establish the 
‘‘skidway,’’ as the Wisconsin lumbermen call it, 
or ‘the ‘‘landing’’ as it is known in some other sec- 
tions, upon a gently inclined slope of ground. By 
laying the ‘skids level the front of the skidway 
will be elevated from the ground perhaps four or 
five feet. When it comes to taking logs from the 
skidway for winter hauling they are rolled from the 
front end by means of short skids, the front ends of 
which are stepped first upon the bunks of the sled 
and afterward upon each successive layer of logs. 
When the load gets so high that it is difficult to 
roll the logs up with cant hooks the team will be 
used with a rope or chain from the other side of 
the sled. Sometimes a loading rig mounted on a 
sleigh is used which carries.a stiff leg derrick or 
sometimes a derrick with a swinging boom. The 
logs are raised with hoisting blocks and tackle by 





horsepower and swung on to the log sleighs. Lately 
such rigs have often been equipped with a hoisting 
engine either of steam or gasoline mounted on a 
sleigh with a boom or derrick and adaptable to be 
drawn from one skidway to another. 

Bulletin No. 711 of the Forest Service, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. €., for 30 cents, deseribes a 
number of interesting loading systems that are 
used on the Pacific coast, intended for loading cars 
upon a logging railroad instead of horse-drawn 
equipment, but, nevertheless, they offer some inter- 
esting suggestions.—EbITor. | 





A PECULIAR LOG MEASURING DEVICE 

I wish to have another rule. I think its name is 
scalper. Anyway, the rule they scale with is made 
something like this [referring to rude drawing]. They 
take the diameter to the middle length of the logs. If 
you have a copy of that rule, or if you know where 
T can get it, please let me know. 

[The above letter was accompanied by a crude 
sketch of an ordinary pair of log calipers, this be- 
ing the name that the inquirer had in mind and 
which he misconstrued by sound as ‘‘scalpers.’’ 
The handle of the implement, however, carries a five 
pointed star of such diameter that the points are 
exactly a foot apart. By stepping this wheel along 
the log and counting the number of steps its length 
can be quickly measured and with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know where 
this device may be obtained, as it is not mentioned 
in any of the catalogs of the rule manufacturers 
available for consultation. The device is, however, 
described on page 62 of ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ 
by Graves and the cut there shown is reproduced. 
It will be noticed that in this picture the wheel has 
10 spokes instead of 5; and the distance between the 
points is 6 inches instead of a foot. As described, 





one spoke is painted in a different color from the 
rest and is weighted with a band of lead, so that 
it will automatically assume the lowest position in 
the wheel when free. In order to measure a 10-foot 
log therefore it is only necessary to run the wheel 
along the log until its zero spoke has made two rev- 
olutions. 

Perhaps some of our readers can tell us where 
this particular measuring device can be procured.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE CHILD LABOR STAMP 

Please let us know if it is still necessary to continue 
stamping invoices in this or similar manner: 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby guarantee that the 
goods listed herein were produced or manufactured in 
accordance with the Federal Child Labor Act of Sept, 1, 
1916.”—Inquiry No. 50. 

[Inasmuch as the Federal Labor Law of 1916 
has been declared wholly unconstitutional there is 
no longer any reason for using the stamp referred 
to. The new revenue law places what is practically 
a prohibitive tax upon the products of child labor, 
but this Jaw runs only against the manufacturer 
and does not seek to control the movement of such 
goods in interstate commerce. The use of the 
stamp would, therefore, secure no benefit under 
this law.—EDITor. } 


THE NINETEEN INCH STANDARD 

Where can I secure a log rule that gives contents of 
logs in ‘‘markets” instead of board feet? Also what log 
book would give the scale of logs in “markets” as 
compared to the Doyle scale? In this section of the 
country logs are sold on the basis of “markets’’ and 
they use a scaling rule that measures on that basis.— 
Inquiry No. 98. 

[The 19-inch standard or ‘‘market’’ has as its 
unit of measurement a log 13 feet long and 19 
inches in diameter at the small end inside the bark. 
Such a log is called a ‘‘market.’’ Logs of other 
diameters are compared with this standard in pro- 
portion to their length and in proportion also as 
to the squares of their diameters. In other words, 
the number of markets in a log of 20-inch diameter 
and 12-foot length would be 12x20x20, divided by 
13x19x19. The tables founded upon this rule are 
published in ‘‘Dimick’s Ready Reckoner,’’ which 
at last advices could be obtained for 25 cents a copy 
from Crittenden & Cowles, Glens Falls, N. Y.— 
EpITor. } 


LAYING OUT A TIMBER YARD 

Would you kindly let me know if large timber yards 
pile their stuff with a pitch to the pile as we do with 
hardwood (1 to 4 inches thick)? If this is not prac- 
tical, why not? Do you carry any book dealing with 
laying out a timber yard; if not, do you know of any? 
I am working on plans for a timber yard and any new 
stuff would be greatly appreciated.—INquiry No. 63. 

PThe above inquiry comes from Massachusetts. 
The custom is practically universal in all piling of 
lumber out of doors of giving the piles a sufficient 
slope from front to rear so that rain will readily 
drain from the piles. Such piles when they are to 
stand for any length of time are also supplied with 
roof boards secured against the wind by cross pieces 
wired down; and these roof boards often have a 
heavier pitch than is maintained for the lumber 
thruout the pile. 

Some time since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished a series of very useful articles by Leonard 
Shertzer on ‘‘How to Build and Operate a Saw- 
mill.’’ This series of articles embodied a chapter 
of very useful suggestions on how to lay out a 
lumber yard. These articles were afterward re- 
printed and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to 
supply copies of this reprint at $1 each.—Eprror.] 





WANTS A DRY-KILN JOB 

I am looking for a position with a company having 
dry kilns operated upon scientific lines, and should 
like to know if you know of any firms in the North or 
Northeast that would have an opening for a young man 
having a college education in forestry and dry kiln 
engineering and eight months’ practical experience in 
kiln operation, drying hardwoods. I have also spent 
twenty-two months in the army, being discharged as a 
lieutenant of field artillery.—INquiry No. 73. 

[With the reported scarcity of sawmill labor in 
the South some of our readers will probably be very 
glad to have an opportunity to hire this returned 
soldier, who is at the present time located in Mis- 
sissippi. Any replies addressed to him in the care 
of this department will be promptly forwarded.— 
Ep1ror. | 


SEEKS IRONING BOARD TOPS 

We are having considerable trouble in finding mills 
that are equipped with the necessary machinery to sup- 
ply us with ironing board tops in large enough quan- 
tities to meet our requirements, and it has occurred 
to us that possibly your Query and Conmiment depart- 
ment might be able to help us out. These tops are 
made of basswood or western spruce and are 15x57 
inches and }j-inch thick and. sanded on both sides. We 
can use approximately 10,000 of these boards per 
month.—INquiry No. 61. 

[The above inquiry comes from a northern Illi- 
nois city. Other woods are very successfully used 
for ironing board tops, among them yellow poplar. 
The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.— EDITOR. | 


LUMBER RECKONER WANTED 

With reference to our inquiry for a ready reckoner 
to figure the feet contents of odd sizes of dimension 
stock, it is not entirely clear to us whether this 
Chapin’s Reckoner will give the contents in feet of 
stock 14-inch x 1%-inch 25 inches long or 1%-inch x 
15-inch, say 19 inches long. If this Chapin’s Reckoner 
will figure stock on such dimensions as this in addition 
to squares running in even quarter inches, send us 
clothbound copy of the book, indicating to us in a 
letter where we find the feet contents of the two 
sizes mentioned above.—INQuiryY No. 84. 

[The ‘‘Chapin Lumber Reckoner’’ deals in di- 
mensions by quarter inches only and not by one- 
eighth inches. The ‘‘ Official Estimator,’’ which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also carries, makes its 
jumps in its main tables by quarter inches, altho 
in its table of squares it also gives all fractions 
having eights for denominator. The ‘‘ Official Esti- 
mator’’ also figures only the width and length, 
and the thickness if different from one inch has to 
be separately calculated. The table of squares, 
however, includes all sizes from yy of an inch to 
71% inches square, and for each unit of square 
measure gives the number of board feet in a square 
one foot long. 

A calculator which gave all fractions by %-inch 
jumps instead of %4-inch jumps would, of course, 
require twice as much space for one dimension, and 
inasmuch as there are three dimensions to be con- 
sidered the total result would be to multiply the size 
of the book by eight. Such a book could not be 
sold at a profit for less than $40—assuming that at 
this price there would be as much demand as 
there is now for calculators that sell at $2 to $5 a 
copy. Obviously, therefore, it will be a long time 
before any publisher ventures to produce a set of 
lumber tables of this sort. The most rapid way 
to handle such computations at the present time is 
by calculating machine multiplication, carrying out 
the fractions to about three decimal places, whieh 
gives sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 
—EpITor. ] 
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Urges Coal and Lumber Buying Now 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week the editor 
of the Realm of the Retailer Department of this paper, who is 
making a tour of some of the western States, tells of conditions 
in Nebraska as follows: 

1 don't think | ever saw more country building at this 
time of year than I've seen thru Nebraska. The high price 
of wheat and the good crops have boosted wheat land 
values, and while I'm not sure that farms are being divided 
into smaller tracts there seems no doubt that new owners 
are building more and better buildings, and old owners feel 
that they can afford to be a little more comfortable. I've 
never before been thru the part of western Nebraska thru 
which we drove, so | can’t compare it with what it used to 
be; but judging from the general appearance of the farms 
and of the little towns that appear to have been built up 
from the beginning during the last year or two I'd guess 


much like asking a man to substitute an overcoat for a house 
as a winter protection for himself. 

It seems to me something ought to be said about the pros- 
pective car shortage. Perhaps that hits me harder out here 
in the wheat country, but it seems likely that the car shortage 
this fall is going to be serious. From all appearances there 
will be a whale of a wheat crop to be moved, and on top 
of this few people are storing coal. Nearly all the dealers 
out here sell coal and they all tell me they are selling none 
for winter use. Added to this, dealers are uncertain about 
buying lumber stocks. The public seems to be buying at 
a great rate, but retailers are hesitating about buying to 
replenish their stocks and are finding themselves able to get 
satisfactory deliveries of only a small amount of the stock 
they do order. It looks to me as tho this fall would see 
a bad congestion of freight. 
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that building is in splendid condition. 
machine sheds seems to come last in the farmer's plans. 
Many of these farms are motorized, and | have seen Fordson 
and other tractors standing out protected only by a canvas 
covering; certainly this is better than nothing, but it is too 


The building of 


I believe retailers ought to get in coal stocks and ought 
to advertise the facts in order to get their customers to buy 
and store their winter's fuel. 
people are likely either to go cold or to pay enormous 
prices for coal, or perhaps do some of both. 


Otherwise a good many 








LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Further Hearings on Lumber Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has announced that further hearings 
will be held in transcontinental tariff No. 32-A, be- 
ginning at Portland, Ore., June 19. The hearings 
will cover eastbound rates on lumber and other 
forest products. For a time it was thought this 
tariff would be postponed indefinitely, but after 
careful consideration the Railroad Administration 
decided that the matter should be pushed thru to a 
settlement in order to effect an agreeable rate ad- 
justment on lumber products from the Pacific coast. 
A large number of protests against the tariff have 
reached the director general by telegraph and by 
mail, coming from both manufacturers and dealers, 


Issues Orders Against Millwork Concern 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINaTON, D. C., June 12.—The Federal 
Trade Commission today issued an order against 
the Chicago Millwork Supply Co. to cease and desist 
from: 


(1) Publishing and circulating among the trade 
etatements in catalogs, letters and advertisements 
which represent : 

(A) That respondent saves for all purchasers of 
its product from 25 percent to 50 percent of the cost 
of such commodities. 

(B) That builders, contractors and carpenters find 
they can and do reduce the cost of building by one-half 
by purchasing materials from respondent. 

(C) That certain competitors of respondent, the 
“regular dealers,’’ are members of the lumber trust, 
thereby implying that such competitors fix and main- 
tain excessive prices for building material, 

(D) That respondent's agent is charged the same 
rice for materials for resale as are charged to cus- 
omers of respondent, or any statements similar to 

these which tend to deceive and mislead purchasers 
and the general public. 

2) Paying or offering to pay, to local contractors, 
builders and carpenters a bonus or a commission with- 
out the knowledge of the purchaser or consumer as an 
inducement to influence such contractors, builders and 
carpenters to push or favor the sale of respondent’s 
lumber and building materials over those of its com- 
petitors. 


The order was issued after full investigation and 
hearing. It is one of a series of recent orders is- 
sued by the commission against practices of mail 
order concerns, 
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Commends Work of Tax Conference 
{Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., June 11.—L. C. Boyle, coun- 
sel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, today made this statement regarding the 
conference held in Chicago last week at which D. T. 
Mason, of the office of the new commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, went over tax matters with repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry: 

In my judgment, the work started at Chicago at the 
Mason conference was the beginning of one of the most 
constructive efforts ever inaugurated in the lumber 
industry. The very fact that there developed diversity 
of opinion as between Mr. Mason’s understanding of 
certain phases of the problem as compared with the 
judgment of the industry in and of itself makes mani- 
fest the necessity of going to the bottom of the problem 
in order that the industry as well as the Treasury 
Department may speak the same language. 

Unfortunately, the conference of necessity was con- 
fined almost entirely to the questionnaire, with the 


result that other, and in a sense, more important 
phases were not touched upon, but will be handled by 
the committee appointed at the conference. By this 
I refer to the work that the National association will 
engage in, gathering data that will be of assistance 
to the department in considering the tax problem, 

I have advised the members of the committee that 
was appointed to come to Washington prepared to stay 
indefinitely. In the meantime the subcommittees are 
at work crystallizing definite propositions to be sub- 
mitted to the committee as a whole when it meets in 
my office June 18. 

One of the big problems is a correct grasp of the 
application of the relief sections. We hope to have 
ready for Mr. Mason's and the committee's considera- 
tion a group of illustrative examples wherein these sec- 
tions should be applied. 

It is my firm conviction that Mr. Mason is beginning 
the consideration of this subject with an open mind 
and will adjust himself to the needs of the situation 
if he can get full support from the industry. 





‘Next Week’s Big Hardwood Annual 


Indications are that the attendance at the twen- 
ty-second annual of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
next Thursday and Friday will break all records, 
according to information reaching Secretary Frank 
K, Fish. The Congress Hotel reports between 500 
and 600 reservations, the Auditorium Hotel has as- 
signed many rooms, while other hotels in Chicago 
have had many requests to save rooms for the hard- 
wood men. 

The official program, which was sent out to the 
membership this week, is the most pretentious that 
the association has ever issued. The program alone 
is enough to lure the most home-loving hardwood 
man away from his fireside, and if any thruout the 
country had decided to stay at home this year or 
had not as yet decided whether to come to Chicago 
let him give a glance or so at the following vaude- 
ville entertainment that Secretary Fish has ar- 
ranged for the hardwood boys: 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE NINETEENTH 
Hight o’Clock (Banquet) 

The Grand Opera Four—Four members of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Co. (two male and two female 
voices), in grand opera arias and popular ballads. 

Miss Lucille Campbell, prima donna soprano. 

Miss Merle Norton, singer of production and popular 
songs. 

: Folly Sisters ahd LeRoy, singers and eccentric 
dancers, 

Almont and DuMont, high class musical novelty, 
playing brass and string instruments. 

Christy and Bennett, character singers and talking 
comedians, 

Rice and Newton, the jesters in a comedy act. 

Weber, Beck and Fraser, singers of character and 
comedy songs. 

Cycle of Mirth, musical farce comedy with eight 
people, introducing songs and dances, with changes of 
costumes. 

FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE TWENTIETH 
Seven o’Clock (Smoker) 

Columbia Quartet, harmony singers, song leaders 
and dinner entertainers. 

Effie Burton, musical comedy comedienne. 

Ruth Kern, the personality girl. 

Carlton Sisters, singers and dancers, 

Follies d’Vogue Revue, eight girls in popular songs 
and dances, with changes of costumes. 

Florence Ingersoll, eccentric dancer, presenting: 1, 
Whirlwind Gaiety ; 2, Eccentric Egyptian. 

Nora Duffy, singer of character and novelty songs. 

Connie Craven, prima donna soprano. 

Lillian Lenorah, acrobatic singer and dancer. 

Washburne Sisters, harmony singers. 

Gladys Lamphere, singer of coon songs and cabaret 


rl. 
Patsy Shelly, Hawaiian and character dancer, 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published pre- 
viously the program of the business sessions. The 
headliners will be former President William How- 
ard Taft and United States Senator James E, Wat- 
son of Indiana and Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, 
former president of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, a trio of speakers that could not be excelled 
anywhere, President Charles A, Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, Wis., and other association lights are on the 
program. The meeting will be memorable in hard- 
wood annals, : 





Fire Consumes Much Lumber 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., June, 10.—Fire last night de- 
stroyed lumber to the value of $50,000 in the yards 
of the Edward Sinelair Lumber Co. at Neweastle. 
The mills and considerable lumber were saved. 

The five masted schooner Jane Palmer, 3,000 tons, 
has been chartered to load deals at St. John for an 
English port at 300 shillings. This is a reduction 
from recent rates. Several small steamers and 
schooners are now taking cargo for England. 


ew 


Discusses Cause of High Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—J. B. Milliken, 
treasurer of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Stamford, Conn., has transmitted to the De- 
partment of Labor the following views on the sub- 
ject of prices: 


“There exists among merchants in many lines of 
business an unwillingness to place orders freely, not 
so much because the demand is poor but because of the 
fear of a sudden and severe decline in prices. We 
believe that this fear is not justified by the facts, 
our belief being based on the following considerations : 

“1. By far the greater part of the value of our 
goods is the labor cost, and this is true of many lines 
of manufactured articles.” Mr. Milliken then shows 
that labor cost can not be reduced until living costs 
are cut. 

“2. One of the notable effects of the war is the 
world-wide increase in the quantity of paper money— 
inflation, so called.” He cites figures showing that 
the legal tender money of the larger governments has 
increased nearly 500 percent in four years and that 
the present circulation exceeds the value of all the 
gold and silver mined in the world since the discovery 
of America. The increase in national debts aggre- 
gating $180,000,000,000 must also be considered. 
Not much lower prices may be expected until the 
inflation is materially reduced. Such reduction will 
be slow and difficult under existing conditions, as it 
seems likely that it will be opposed by labor and will 
not be encouraged by the governments of the world 
whose debts are so enormous and who may find it 
inadvisable, or even impossible, to pay those debts 
in “high priced’ money, 

“3. The prices of manufactured articles, food and 
raw materials are interdependent in large measure 
and there is an enormous world demand for some of 
these, notably food. This demand can not be satisfied 
quickly and will probably increase, particularly as to 
raw materials and manufactured articles. * * *” 

Mr. Milliken then points out that some products 
have increased in price during the war in excess of 
the amount justified by increased cost of production, 
while in others the increase has been proportional to 
production costs. Examples of the first class are 
wheat and certain’ steel products, while builders’ hard- 
ware and affiliated lines fall in the second class. It 
will thus be seen that arguments for or against a de- 
crease in prices do not affect all products equally, 
since the prices of products in the first class could be 
reduced materially without reducing the normal per- 
centage of profit while those in the second class could 
not. He advises, therefore, dismissing the idea of a 
sudden decline in prices. 
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TO USE AIRCRAFT FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


Hydroplane Enters New Brunswick Service— 
Returned British Flyers Advocate Air Patrol 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Joun, N. B., June 9.—The successful flight 
of Flight Commander Stuart Graham in a hydro- 
plane from Halifax to Three Rivers, Que., has re- 
newed interest in the question of using aircraft for 
fire protection in New Brunswick. It is estimated 
that such a service could be maintained for $10,000 
a year. Not only is the provincial Government con- 
sidering the question but the Bathurst Lumber Co., 
which has valuable timber limits, is looking into 
the cost of an air patrol. The hydroplane used by 
Lieut. Graham was secured by the St. Maurice Fire 
Protection Co. from the British Admiralty. He 
flew from Halifax to St. John in two hours, spent 
a night here, flew next day to Eagle Lake, Me., 
where a severe electrical storm caused him to alight, 
went thence to Riviere due south on the St. Law- 
rence, thence to Three Rivers and from there to his 
destination at Laca a la Tortue. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and his mechanician, and the 
journey was made without mishap. He carried by 
aerial post a letter of greetings from the governo: 
of Nova Scotia to the premier of Quebec, Sir Lomer 
Gouin. The hydroplane goes at once into fire pro- 
tection service. During its flight across Nova 
Scotia and part of New Brunswick, a number of 
small forest fires were observed. 

Returned flying officers of the Royal Air Forces 
insist that the scheme of using aircraft for patrol- 
ing the forests of Canada is practical and declare 
by means of aerial photography they can provide 
accurate information as to the character of growth, 
quantities and other details about timber lands. 


Shilton Lumber Co., Fairfield; yards also at Cas- 
cade, Fort Shaw, Gilman, Sims and Ulm. 


Vollmer Lumber Co., Hingham; yards also at Gil- 
ford, Inverness, Joplin, Kremlin, Rudyard and Verons. 


Fischer Lumber Co., Hinsdale; yards also at Bow- 
doin, Dodson, Saco and Wagner. 


Jaton Lumber Co., Richey; yards also at Enid and 
Lambert. 


Weiser Lumber Co., Ryegate, with a yard also at 
Hedges. 

Eleven other yards are to be formed into similar 
companies. 


SHINGLE ORDINANCE MODIFIED 


Lynn, Mass., June 10.—In spite of powerful 
opposition the stringent antiwood shingle ordinance 
in foree in this city has been amended so as to 
permit the use of wood shingles outside of the 
fire limits, except the district bounded by South 
Common and South streets and the water front, 
which is the congested Hebrew section. The amend- 
ed ordinance, which went into effect May 31, per- 
mits the use of wood shingles in about two-thirds 
of the city. Before its passage they could not be 
used at all. 





LAUNCH LAST WOOD SHIP AND CLOSE YARD 


Tacoma, WASH., June 7.—The end of the wood 
shipbuilding industry here came Wednesday night 
when the wood ship Oelwein was launched at the 
Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. yards. She is one of the 
3,500-ton Farris type vessels, cut down to a barge 
and was the nineteenth wood ship that has been 
launched at this yard. Five of the nineteen were 
for private owners. With the launching of this 
vessel all wood shipbuilding construction is ended 
here for the present, with the exception of some 





DATE SET FOR ( FORECLOSURE SALE 


Holdings of Coos Bay Company to Be Sold to 
Satisfy Mortgages—Six Months’ Delay Asked 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—At a hearing in the 
foreclosure proceedings against the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. before Federal Judge Wolverton Thursday, 
June 5, the date for the sale of the property was 
set for the first week in December. William Den- 
man, of San Francisco, former chairman of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Frederick Boles, 
of Chicago, receivers of the company, attended the 
hearing. 

In the evidence which was introduced witnesses 
testified that the minimum holdings of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co. and its subsidiary corporations 
aggregated $12,000,000. 

There are two mortgages on the standing timber, 
railroads, mills, shops and logging equipment, the 
first for approximately $1,000,000, held by the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Co., of Chicago, and the sec- 
ond for approximately $2,800,000, held by the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Chicago. Procedure for the sale to recover the first 
mortgage has not yet matured, but when the action 
is completed it is generally conceived that the date 
of sale will be fixed at the same time with the sec- 
ond mortgage, the first week in December. 

At the hearing it was apparent from evidence in- 
troduced that the trust company desired immediate 
sale of the property, asking the court to set the date 
not later than two months away. The Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., by the evidence introduced, attempted 
to show that the valuation of the holdings was dou- 
ble the amount, of the total bonded indebtedness, 
and that there was in evidence phenomenal pros- 














The above illustration shows a truck and trailer employed by the 20th 
ties thru a Vosges village. 
This truck is a White machine, accord- 
ing to information furnished the AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN, and is one of 
many of that make employed by the 20th Engineers in its varied lumber- 


Engineers trucking 
may be seen in the illustration. 


ing operations in France. 


Capt. John C. Perry 


The above illustration does not show very much, 
all that is left of a German sawmill that was blown up in the retreat 


of the Germans in the Department of Meurthe et 
graph was taken by the Photographic Laboratory, Signal Corps A. E. F., 
and gives an idea of how completely the Germans blew up some of their 





It does show, however, 


Moselle. The photo- 


establishments before the advance of the Allies. 





New Brunswick lumber shippers are growing 
bitter over the failure to provide tonnage to move 
the hundreds of millions of feet of lumber held 
here on British Government account and for other 
business. They have been compelled to turn down 
British orders because of svarcity of tonnage. A 
strong delegation will go to Ottawa to protest to 
the Government and demand relief. More than 
12,000,000 feet of lumber held on British Govern- 
ment account at the Chaleur Bay mills opposite 
Camp Bellton was destroyed on Saturday by fire 
that started in the lumber piles. The mills were 
saved with great difficulty. The loss is estimated 
at from $350,000 to $500,000 and there was little 
insurance. 


BIG LINEYARD COMPANY REORGANIZING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 11.—Announcement 
is made by the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont., which is the Montana subsi- 
diary of the Rogers Lumber Co., of this city, that 
it is reorganizing its business by the formation of 
smaller companies, in which men long in the com- 
pany’s service are given a part interest, the parent 
company standing behind them. The new concerns 
already formed to handle forty-three yards are: 





Simkins Lumber Co., Broadview; yards also at Bel- 
mont, Comanche, Hapelje and Wheat Basin. 
_ Pilling Lumber Co., Choteau; yards also at 
Collins, Dutton, Power and Sloan. 
. Odette Lumber Co., Conrad; yards also at Brady, 
Fowler, Ledger and Valier. 

Pontius Lumber’Co., Cutbank; yards also at Shes- 
ter, Lothair, Shelby and Tiber. 


Bole, 


small work at some of the yards. The total num- 
ber of vessels turned out at Tacoma yards since 
America entered the war is sixty-five. Of these 
twenty were built at the Foundation Co. yard for 
the French government. The Tacoma Shipbuild- 
ing Co. turned out eight, the Wright yard six steam- 
ers and a barge, and the Babare yard three and a 
barge, while nineteen were built at Seaborn’s. Ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 feet of lumber was used 
in the vessels. So far as official reports show, all 
wood ships built here, some of which were for Eu- 
ropean waters, have given satisfaction. 





A FLORIDA LUMBER COLONY INCREASED 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., June 7.—Jacksonville’s 
lumber colony has been augmented by the Calla- 
way-Hyde Lumber Co., which made its bow to the 
public this week. Altho the company is new, the 
two men who comprise it are prominent business 
men known in Jacksonville and the Southeast for 
many years. Willis Callaway has been for a num- 
ber of years identified with the railroad systems 
in this territory. E. A. Hyde is a lumberman of 
wide experience, for seven years having been sales 
manager of the Daugherty, MeKey Lumber Co., of 
Valdosta, Ga. With this combination of railroad 
and lumber experience the Callaway-Hyde Lumber 
Co. signifies its intention of cutting a considerable 
figure in the lumber trade. The concern will manu- 
facture and wholesale lumber, specializing in south- 
ern pine, cypress, poplar and gum and pine and 
cypress siding. 


perity in the lumber market along the Pacific coast 
which would soon begin to reflect itself in the price 
of standing timber. The company requested the 
court to have the date of the sale delayed six 
months. . 

Practically all the witnesses testified that the 
minimum value of the company’s fir was $1 a thou- 
sand and the cedar $2 a thousand. It appeared 
from the evidence that the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
owned all the assets of the several companies men- 
tioned in the mortgage and that the C. A. Smith 
Timber Co., the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., the Smith-Powers Logging Co., Charles 
A. Smith and John K. Lyon Co., and the Interocean 
Transportation Co.., were all only operating agents 
of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

Attorneys appearing for the trust company were 
Richard E. Montague and Eskine Wood, and as the 
representatives of the Coos Bay Lumber Co.,’A:C. 
Shaw and Charles A. Smith. 

Frederick Boles, of Chicago, is the present man- 
ager of the Great Northern Lumber Co., of Leaven- 
worth, Wash. He is a lumber and timber operator. 

The general offices of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
are located in Oakland, Calif., where it has exten- 
sive manufacturing and shipping interests. 





A suip building concern which posted a notice 
saying that ‘‘everything red’’ about the plant was 
fire fighting apparatus received a scrawled note 
from a red headed employee saying that if any body 
tried to use his head to fight fire there would be 
trouble. 
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INTEREST IN HOME BUILDING GROWS APACE 


“Build Now” Reasons Stated by Chicago Labor Leader and Boston Banker—Lumber Retailers Conduct Suc- 
cessful “Home” Essay Contest—Form Corporation to Aid Home Builders 


PLEDGE TO BUILD ONE HOUSE EACH 


SHREVEPORT, La., June 9.—An active building 
boom is in progress and growing in force and 
volume. During May building permits were is- 
sued to the amount of $193,000, which is almost 
double the total for the same month last year. 
Besides scores of residences to be erected during 
the next few months a number of big works will 
be started, and local lumber dealers expect to 
have their hands full filling urgent orders. Addi- 
tional impetus has been given the building move- 
ment thru the signing by a dozen leading busi- 
ness concerns of pledges reading as follows: 
‘*We believe in Shreveport and agree to build 
one rent house to help make Shreveport greater.’’ 
The Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. is one of 
the twelve concerns subscribing to this pledge. 
George T. Bishop, who originated the pledge plan, 
expects that many more firms and individuals 
will ‘‘sign up’’ to erect one house each for rental. 





WAGE EARNERS URGED TO BUILD HOMES 

Union labor leaders in Chicago are advising wage 
earners to own their own homes. ‘‘ The solution of 
the industrial problem will be found when the work- 
er lives in a home that he owns,’’ said Simon 
O’Donnell, president of the Chicago building trades 
council, this week. Continuing, he said: 

‘‘The wage earner 
should know that pros- 
perity can not be made 
permanent among a peo- 
ple who have not habits 
of thrift equal to their 
industry, and the pasis 
of all thrift that is 
worth while is real prop- 
erty. The man who owns 
his home is a national 
asset; he has a stake in 
the country, and the 
hostages he has given to 
fortune in a wife and 
children make him the 
best sort of a citizen. 
The home owner’s title 
is a declaration of inde- 
pendence and his pos- 
session makes him the 
master of a strong cas- 
tle. Anyone who could 
induce the wage earners 
of this city to own their 
homes I would consider 
had served our country 
well. ’’ 

The building of in- 
dividual homes leads all 
other classes of con- 
struction in Chicago at present. Hundreds of 
bungalows and cottages are being built in the 
suburban districts and new operations are started 
weekly. Announcement was made this week that a 
firm of builders which already has 120 houses un- 
der construction will immediately start the erection 
of 1,500 large, modern bungalows in North Austin. 





DON’T DELAY BUILDING, SAYS BANKER 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Unreservedly advising 
the immediate building of homes, as well as indus- 
trial and business structures of every kind needed 
properly to care for our expanding domestic and 
foreign trade, Archibald L. Stark, vice president of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., said that his bank is ready 
to lend up to $1,000,000 to home builders, ‘‘If 
you are ready to build a home now,’’ said Mr. 
Stark, ‘‘this bank will assist you.’’ Continuing, 
he said: 

There is no reason why people should not build 
now. The man who waits until prices are lower 
will regret it, for prices will not go lower on 
building materials of any kind. The costs of the 
most essential materials indicate a future trend 
upward. Labor is not going to be cheaper. I 
am thoroly convinced that if a man intends to 
build he should build now. He should not put off 
till tomorrow what he can do today, especially 
when we consider that prices are not likely to 
come down substantially in a considerable period 
—some people say five years—so that the amount 
of profit saved in waiting to the end of that 
period could not possibly balance the time lost 
in waiting. 

The situation presents itself to the prospec- 
tive home builder very much as it does to the 








prospective industrial builder. If the manu- 
facturer has a desire to build he should build 
now. The returns from his investment will net 
him a profit in the near future that would more 
than offset any possible depreciation in his build- 
ing or in the reduced cost of building materials. 


LUMBERMEN CONDUCT ESSAY CONTEST 


Hovucuton, Micu., June 9.—Sixty pupils of the 
high and grade schools of Houghton, Keweenaw, 
Ontonagon and Baraga counties took part in an 
essay contest conducted by James Pryor & Sons, 
lumber retailers, which has recently closed. 
Prizes of $20, $10 and $5 for the first, second and 
third best essays on the subject, ‘‘Why We 
Should Own Our Own Homes and Why We Should 
Build Them Now,’’ were awarded to Bessie Mc- 
Gurrin, Malcolm Youngs and W. A. St. Germain, 
in the order named. The three essays are printed 
herewith, as follows: 


First Prize 

Did you ever reaily consider the difference in the 
meaning of the words house and home— 

A house is a structure to live in. Home is the dear- 
est spot on earth, made so by its family’s associations, 
its joys, hopes, fears and aspirations. It is a refuge 
from the trials and struggles of the outer world. 

I also think the man who owns his home makes a 











LEFT TO RIGHT : MALCOLM YOUNGS, SECOND PR IZE; BESSIE McGURRIN, FIRST PRIZE; W. A. ST. 
GERMAIN, THIRD PRIZE 


better citizen and a better American. He takes a per- 
sonal interest in the taxes, schools and other impor- 
tant questions which arise and in this way helps in the 
betterment of his community. 

Building a home is one of the most important events 
in one’s life. We should consider our plans and build 
at once during this great readjustment and reconstruc- 
tion period. Build for prosperity and a bigger and bet- 
ter America, 

Do not wait ten years to save enough. Pay what 
you conveniently can and the balance monthly as you 
would rent. In the meantime, every cent paid, every 
improvement made is for yourself. Lumber, tho not 
cheap, will not be lower in price for some time; also 
labor is cheaper than it will be in the near future, 
Now is the time to build.—By Bressimp McGurrin, 8th 
Grade “A,” Douglass Houghton School, Houghton, 
Mich. 

Second Prize 


The building of a home greatly aids in Americaniza- 
tion, because no man owning a home would ever sym- 
pathize with Bolshevism, the I..W. W. or other anti- 
American movements which believe no man should own 
property. 

All over the country “Own Your Own Home” cam- 
paigns are under way and workmen and employers are 
much interested. A home of his own is the first thing 
a man wants after he gets a good, steady position. 

The man who builds his home builds it exactly to 
suit him and he takes more pride in it than he would 
in a rented house, It makes him more contented, 
gives him a standing in the community as a property 
owner, increases his interest in civic affairs, makes 
him eligible to hold office because certain offices require 
ownership of property and provides him with security 
on which to borrow money. 

Homes make towns more attractive and modern, The 
more homes the more patriotic the people and the 
stronger the nation. 

We should build now because material and workmen 
are plentiful and give employment to men who might 
otherwise be idle, helping to stop labor unrest which is 


threatening the country.—By MALcoLM Youngs, Fresh- 
man “A,” Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 


Third Prize 

There are several reasons why we should build our 
own homes, 

First : One would have a home according to his own 
liking and arrangements, thus having all conveniences 
which he does not get when renting, and again a home 
provides comfort, security and happiness where there 
is a family of young children and also in old age. 

Second: He thereby reduces the living expenses by 
not having to pay rent and the amount that would be 
expended for rent could be applied on the cost of the 
house. 

Third: One is not only living in a community but 
is one of the community and helps State and country 
by enlarging towns and cities and is a better citizen. 

We should build now, as it would help the labor 
situation by giving the unemployed work and would 
therefore keep the men of our towns from going else- 
where to earn a living.—By W. A. St. GERMAIN, Grade 
8th, Sacred Heart School, Laurium, Mich. 





PUPILS BUSILY BUILD ‘‘TINY TOWN’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., June 9.—The building of 
‘¢Tiny Town,’’ the miniature city being constructed 
by pupils of the manual training department of 
the public schools, as a feature of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement, is proceeding apace. The hun- 
dreds of tiny buildings 
are now far enough 
along to afford a good 
idea of what the fin- 
ished town will look like. 
There is a great vari- 
ety of plans and designs. 
In fact, only three or 
four of the entire 700 
or 800 houses being built 
are identical. The work 
calls for infinite pains 
and patience, but both 
boys and girls are de- 
voting their best efforts 
to the project, the for- 
mer doing the actual 
building, while the girls 
are busily employed 
with the interior deco- 
rations and furnishings. 

A new development 
of the original plan is 
to be the holding of an 
election to select city 
officials for Tiny Town. 
Primaries will be held 
this week for the nomi- 
nation of a mayor, mu- 
nicipal judge and four 
commissioners, and the 
election will take place during the ‘‘ Build Now’’ 
exposition to be held in Convention Hall from 
June 23 to 28. 





PLAN HOME FINANCING CORPORATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—The ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement in St. Louis took a new turn 
yesterday, when it was proposed to organize a 
$1,000,000 corporation to acquire property adja- 
cent to labor employing centers and to erect individ- 
ual homes to be sold to workers on easy terms. 
The corporation will be known as the St. Louis 
Home Owners’ Association. Its stock will be taken 
by large employers of labor, with the earnings lim- 
ited to 5 percent. 

Under the new plan the homes will be sold at 
cost, the limit being put at $5,000. The first 
payment required will be 10 percent, the remainder 
to be paid in fifteen years. The securities of the 
company will be exempt from taxation, under a bill 
to be presented to the legislature. This exemption 
now applies to farm loans under the land bank 
bill. 

This plan was advocated at a joint meeting of the 
Commereial Club of St. Louis and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and their action, while along different 
lines, is the result of the campaign inaugurated 
by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (retail- 
ers) thru its committee, headed by Joseph O’Neil, 
vice president of the O’Neil Lumber Co. Mr. 
O’Neil and A. Boeckeler, vice president of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., attended the meeting yester- 
day, as the representatives of the retail lumber 
interests. 

A definite plan for the conduct and operation 
of the association will be outlined by a committee 
from the Commercial Club and the chamber. 
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TO STUDY HOUSING CONDITIONS 


New Or eans, La., June 9.—Richard McCarthy, 
jr., a local contractor, who was recently appointed 
a member of the State housing commission, expects 
the governor to issue a call for the first meeting 
at an early date. The commission is to make a 
study of housing conditions in Louisiana, collect 
and disseminate information on the construction 
of tenement houses, lodging houses, hotels, theaters ; 
investigate and report to the legislature regarding 
the need of wage earners’ dwellings in Louisiana; 
and is authorized to act in conjunction with the 
secretary of labor to enlist Federal aid in erect- 
ing dwellings for wage earners. 

The Allied Building Council, the General Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Contractors’ & Deal- 
ers’ Exchange have secured quarters in the new 
building of the Marine Bank & Trust Co., and will 
move in as soon as the building is ready for oecu- 
panecy. These organizations have been quartered 
for years in the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange 
Building, which was sold some weeks ago to the 
New Orleans Real Estate Auction Exchange and 
is to be occupied by its new owners. 





LUMBER COMPANY HAS NOVEL DISPLAY 


DENVER, CoLo., June 9.—One of the most inter- 
esting features of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ parade 
held here on May 24 was the float prepared by the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. This consisted of 
a wonderful miniature city, made up of toy build- 
ings constructed of wood, mounted upon a truck. 








LUMBERMEN SEEK EQUITABLE TAXATION 


A group of forty lumbermen, timbermen, Gov- 
ernment representatives and others attended an 
important meeting held in Chicago last Friday, 
June 6, for the purpose of discussing a tentative 
questionnaire having to do with taxation in the 
lumber industry under the provisions of the rev- 
enue act. The meeting was called for the purpose 
of achieving closer cooperation between the Burea» 
of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department 
and the lumber industry, so that the lumber indus- 
try taxation problems might be more intelligently 
handled to the satisfaction of both the Government 
and the industry. 

R. B. Goodman, chairman of the bureau of eco- 
nomies of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, presided and the meeting was opened 
by a brief explanation by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The Government was rep- 
resented by Maj. D. T. Mason, timber valuation 
expert, and Mr. Boggs and Tanner, of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the major portion 
of the meeting was given over to the reading of the 
different sections of the questionnaire by Maj. 
Mason. In prefacing his remarks he said he wanted 
those present to understand that the questionnaire 
which had been prepared was only tentative and 
that its improvement was being sought thru sug- 
gestions from lumbermen and timbermen and ex- 
perts in the lumber industry. The questionnaire 
in itself is a lengthy document of forty-seven 





which are to be made thruout the industry. The 
questionnaire divides the country into nine different 
regions and as stumpage values differ materially 
even in the same region, the immensity of the task 
may readily be seen. It may be possible that the 
codperation being sought between the Government 
officials and the lumbermen and timbermen may 
result in some standard method of cost accounting 
so that methods of reaching deductions for taxa- 
tion purposes may be greatly simplified. At the 
meeting in Chicago Maj. Mason was asked many 
questions and thru his answers proved that he is 
thoroly familiar with the subject and that he is 
eager to benefit from suggestions and explanations, 
It is no use denying that on some points in the 
questionnaire lumbermen and timber land owners 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue disagree, but 
the only way to reach an understanding, those 
present pointed out, is thru such conferences as 
the one held in Chicago. In other words, the Govy- 
ernment officials know that they must superintend 
the placing of a tax on the lumber industry and the 
lumbermen and timbermen know that ‘they are go- 
ing to be taxed, so the only reasonable thing to do, 
as Chairman Goodman explained it, is thru codpera- 
tion seeking the simplest method of lumber and 
timber economics and in that way assure fair 
treatment to the industry. There is no doubt in 
his mind, he said, that the Government intends to 
treat the industry fairly and for that reason sought 
the conference which was held. Others, including 





A LUMBER COMPANY’S STRIKING FLOAT IN DENVER’S OWN YOUR HOME PARADE 


The tiny buildings were made by John Shpis, who 
is the head of the company’s cabinet making de- 
partment and has been in its employ since 1885. 
Some idea of the infinite labor, skill and patience 
required may be formed when it is known that more 
than 60,000 pieces of wood entered into the con- 
struction of this little city, the building of which 
occupied Mr. Shpis’ leisure hours for over four 
years. When in their proper setting these build- 
ings represent a Colorado mountain resort, with a 
mining town on the mountain side as a background. 





TO ORGANIZE FOR HOME FINANCING 


N1iaGarRA FALixs, N. Y., June 9.—The local cham- 
ber of commerce is planning to organize the 
Homes Finance Corporation to give financial as- 
sistance to persons who wish to build homes. 
The capital will be $1,000,000, half of which will 
be available at once. The corporation will have 
fifteen directors, elected by the stockholders and 
serving without salary. Subscribers to 10 per- 
cent of the stock will be entitled to at least one 
director. A salaried manager and accountant 
will be employed. It is expected that the cor- 
poration will earn a net income of 4 percent on 
$500,000 paid in. 





THE Springfield (Mass.) Technical High School 
is the first high school in the United States to intro- 
duce industrial safety work into its course of study 
as a regular feature. 


pages and its sections are divided under the fol- 
lowing heads: General information, timber land, 
physical property, operation, financial, and miscel- 
laneous. 

After an all day meeting Friday, the discussion 
being interrupted as Maj. Mason explained the 
different paragraphs, it was decided that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to confer with officials 
of the Treasury Department in Washington, during 
a period of ten days, beginning June 18. The 
committee is as follows: R. B. Goodman, chairman; 
L. C. Boyle, vice chairman; West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ralph H. Burnside and C. D. 
Moore; Southern Pine Association, R. T. Demsey 
and R. M. Rickey; Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, H. B. Hewes; Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, (Secretary A. W. 
Cooper will name the representative); Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, George H. Holt; Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Charles A. Bigelow; 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, George 
Ward; North Carolina Pine Association, C. 8. 
Hume and Maj. F. 8. Sprurill; Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, E. T., Allen, and Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, C. B. 
Weakley, C. 8S. Alexander. 

The big problems that loom before the Internal 
Revenue Department, which is anxiously seeking 
assistance from representatives of the lumber and 
timber land industry, are fixing the value of stump- 
age as it existed on March 1, 1913, the basis fixed 
in the revenue act, and the auditing of returns 


Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., and Maj. 
Sprurill, expressed themselves similarly. 

Those who attended the conference were: Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Attor- 
ney L. C. Boyle, Secretary Wilson Compton and 
Ek. A. Harrington; Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Maj. D. T. Mason, Mr. Boggs, and Mr. Tanner; 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, H. 
B. Hewes, J. W. McWilliams and C. 8. Williams; 
Southern Pine Association, C. S. Keith, R. M. 
Rickey, Jesse Andrews and R. T. Demsey; West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, R. H. Burnside 
and C. D. Moore; Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, R. M. Bond; Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, J. C. Knox; North Carolina 
Pine Association, F. 8. Sprurill; Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, A. 
L. Osborn, O. T. Sawn, R. B. Goodman and George 
H. Holt; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Burr and D. D. Conn; Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, A. W. Cooper; West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, E. T. 
Allen; J. M. Pritchard, secretary-manager, Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; M. B. Cooper, Three States Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; P. P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. 8. Alexander, 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 
Miss.; George E. W. Luehrmann, Charles F. Luehr- 
mann Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. A. Gilchrist, 
Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; C. B. 
Weakley, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and W. H. Chapman, Kansas City, Mo. 
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EXPERIMENTS DEVELOP PLYWOOD FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mapison, Wis., June 9.—Early in 1917 when 
plywood was first recognized as a structural mate- 
rial for use in aircraft it became necessary imme- 
diately to make sure of its production in sufficient 
quantity and to improve the quality of the commer- 
cial product. Up to that time some attempt had 
been made to introduce waterproof plywood made 
with blood albumin glue, both in this country and 
abroad, but with little success, since the price was 
high and the methods of manufacture were more 
or less trade secrets, 

Investigations by the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory had shown that the commercial 
waterproof glues in this country were not only 
scarce, but unsatisfactory. Late in the year 1917 
the decision to build the DH-4 model in this country 
brought a demand for large quantities of water- 
proof plywood and it appeared that the supply of 
waterproof glue would be the controlling factor in 
the production of this material. At the request of 
the army and navy aircraft bureau, the laboratory 
force went at the problem from the following 
angles: 

1. Development of water resistant glues and 
assistance in securing the manufacture in quantity. 

2. Development of testing methods for water re- 
sistance and strength of glues and performance of 
routine tests on samples sent by the manufacturers 
and inspectors, 

3. Recommendation of glue and plywood speci- 
fications. 

4. Study of the properties of plywood as a 
material. 


It was soon found that it would be impossible 
to depend on the supply of blood albumin, which 
was searce and high in price, so that was abandoned. 
One company was found that was using casein glue 
for a water resisting plywood and the laboratory 
soon discovered that a satisfactory plywood could 
be produced by the use of this glue, the manufac- 
ture of which was simple and inexpensive. 

About this time a census of the veneer and ply- 
wood industry was completed by the laboratory 
and it was found that almost unlimited quantities 
of plywood could be made. The general situation 
was therefore greatly relieved and the price of ply- 
wood steadily reduced, 

Manufacturers of aircraft up to this time had 
shown a decided preference for nonwaterproof ply- 
wood and it was only because the laboratory could 
supply information on the production of waterproof 
plywood and was able by the means of specific 
data to show its superiority that the specifications 
prepared by the laboratory were adopted. The 
laboratory experts believe that if the nonwater- 
proof plywood had been adopted very few machines 
built in this country would have reached the other 
side intact. 

The signal corps had by this time completed the 
organization of a plywood inspection section and 
the laboratory was receiving samples of plywood 
almost daily from new manufacturers who wished 
to have their product tested. A glue inspection 
organization had also been started with headquar- 
ters at the laboratory in charge of a senior inspector 
from the signal corps. These worked together on 
the development of casein glues, and contact with 
casein producing companies and glue manufacturers 
had become well established. 

In the spring of 1918 two commercial water re- 
sistant casein glues were tested for shear strength 
in joint work and they both developed strength 
equivalent to that of high nonwaterproof hide 
glue. Two formulas developed by the laboratory 
were furnished to certain manufacturers of glue 
and plywood and numerous companies were becom- 
ing interested in waterproof plywood manufacture. 

In the summer of 1918 a method of gluing very 
thin plywood was developed and demonstrated on a 
commercial scale at two plants by representatives 
of the laboratory. The process involved the coating 
of tissue paper with blood glue, drying this sheet 
and using it with a veneer instead of a wet glue. As 
this material was not found as good a substitute for 
linen as it had at first given promise of being, only 
a small quantity of it was manufactured. <A similar 
process was developed for gluing the linen fabric 
on propellers, and satisfactory blood albumin tapes 
were also produced for use in taping plywood. 

Specifications were prepared by the laboratory 
for the manufacture of casein and other glue con- 
stituents and improvements were suggested for glue 
manufacture and use and for the testing of sam- 
ples of plywood for strength and water resistance 
when sent in by manufacturers and the Bureau of 
Aircraft Inspection. Other specific problems sub- 
mitted by the army and navy aircraft bureaus were 
solved by the laboratory. 

The wide distribution of the results of this work 
was especially helpful to manufacturers. Experts 
from the laboratory made frequent trips into the 
field and ‘‘trouble men’’ were sent out to panel 
factories for periods ranging from a few days to a 
month, Their work varied, ranging from correct- 


ing the practice of mixing glue or adjusting a press 
to a complete analysis of all factors of production 
to locate some small but important trouble. 

Taken as a whole, the work of the laboratory on 
water resistant glues and plywood resulted in the 
developing of a new industry, the improvement of 
the product to the essential degree and the saving 
of more than $6,000,000 to the Government by re- 
moving scarcity of plywood as a controlling factor 
in aircraft construction, 

In outlining a series of tests for plywood, the 
laboratory undertook to show those properties of 
plywood that make it a unique material for the 
construction of airplanes. Tests were made to 
determine the bending and tensile strength, parallel 
and perpendicular to the face of the panel. A piece 
of apparatus was devised for determining the rela- 
tive resistances to splitting of plywood made of 
various combinations of veneer. Tests were also 
made to determine the relative resistances of vari- 
ous plywoods with conditions that tend to warp the 
plywood, as, for example, wetting on one face. In 
a series of tests to determine the physical and me- 
chanical properties of plywood made of various 
species of veneer, panels of eight thicknesses were 
tested, ranging in thickness from 3/30 of an inch 
to 3/6 of an inch. Moisture and density deter- 
minations were made on all test specimens. One 


series consisted of about fifty tests and to date more 
than 100 series of tests have been made, which 
covered about thirty species, 


Tests were also made on plywood consisting of 
combinations of several species of veneer, and on 
plywood consisting of five, seven and nine plys. 
On the basis of tests made specifications for ply- 
wood were furnished to the specification section of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production. The list of 
species recommended included some not previously 
in use and omitted some that had been used at 
times in airplane construction. A classification of 
species into four groups was also drawn up. This 
gives a brief description of the mechanical prop- 
erties of the species grouped and points out specific 
uses for airplane parts for which particular species 
would be satisfactory. 


Detailed recommendations were made governing 
the species to use for certain airplane parts made 
of plywood. A plywood table was prepared, giving 
the species, thicknesses, position of plys and num- 
ber to use for each plywood panel in the USD-9 
airplane. Similar tables were prepared for the 
De Haviland-4 and the Lepere planes. 


A series of tests wags inaugurated to determine 
the relative strength of screw and nail fastenings 
of plywood. The tests completed to date demon- 
strate the superiority of screws. The tests also 
show that the strength of fastenings increases with 
the density of the wood. 





LUMBER PRICE ADVANCE IS OVERSHADOWED 


Prospective buyers of lumber may get solid com- 
fort from the figures shown in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin issued by the Federal Reserve Board under 
date of May 1, in which for the information of its 
banker members the March index number of whole- 
sale prices in the United States for the principal 
commodities are compared on the basis that the 
1913 price of each commodity equaled 100. 

The 1913 price of wheat, for instance, was rep- 
resented by 100, while the March, 1919, price must 
on the same basis be represented by 266. Deduct- 
ing the base of 100, representing the 1913 price, the 
remainder of 166 shows the advance in quotations 
since 1913. As this 166 was an addition to a base 
price of 100, it indicates an increase of 166 percent. 

In the graphic chart that follows the heavy up- 
right line represents the base of 100 or 1913 prices. 
The single column to the left indicates a price de- 
cline, while the other columns extending to the 
right indicate advances. The figure of 49 for lum- 
ber means that compared with the 1913 price there 
has been an advance of 49 percent calculated from 
the March, 1919, price. 

The accompanying chart was prepared by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the figures upon which it 
is based being those given by the Federal Reserve 
Board as the actual prices of basic commodities as 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

In the accompanying illustration the horizontal 
line at the top represents the advance in percent of 
all commodities since 1913, the advance being 100; 
the next line shows the advance of one grade of 
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COPPER, DMPO, ELECTROPITIC, MEW YPRE, SHOW 4 RCMOTION OF 4 PERCENT 


spring wheat, the percent of advance being 166. 
The following list gives the commodities and the 
percent of advance or decrease in order from the 
top of the illustration to the bottom: 


Pct. adv. 

TET GOMOD ae aioss ag. 60.oi' so cine ae's 100 
Wheat, No. 1 northern, spring, Minneapolis.. 166 
Wool, Ohio, % to % grades, scoured........ 155 
Wheat, No. 2, red winter, Chicago.......... 139 
ORT, HIND AI RORO <6; 5 3 5:9:4 6;0 ‘9:0! 6 000s oe 9.8.08 137 
PORE OG, COUIOAMD's in.0.6:.0.6 von csisioieicee so 123 
Cattle, steers, good to choice, Chicago...... 118 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans............ 111 
Sugar, granulated, New York.............. 107 
TIATAR, SOIOKSU, CHICK IO 6.5.0 9:00.05 6 65:50:80 bo 8s 103 
Pt MON MIRMRC. aiscsde cielo tistareia-nin o's alse 0.6/6 97 
Worsted yarns, 2-32’s, crossbred .......... 93 


Beef, carcass, good native steers, Chicago.... 89 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine, Cincinnati; 


and steel rails, open hearth, Pittsburgh.... 82 
Cotton yarns, northern cones, 10/1......... 81 
Leather, sole, homioek NO, 1... 6: < 5000000 cs ess 74 
Steel billets, Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 64 
Petroleum, crude, Pennsylvania, at wells.... 63 
Coal, anthracite, stove, New York tidewater... 56 
Hides, packers’, native steers, Chicago..... 50 
PORDEE PRODU OU « o:5:0:0i6 so: ¥'0:6.0 ba0 6's 49 
Illuminating oil, 150° fire test, New York.... 47 
GOOD IOs Ts oie cree 886 ap sini6 eed oe oe 0s 44 
Lead, pig, desilverized, New York.......... 19 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, New York...... *4 





*Reduction of 4 percent. 
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Indiana Cinsiecasli Club Boosts iba Building: 


(Concluded from Front Page) 
sold or rented to relieve the housing situation. 
morning the meeting again convened and thirty-eight more houses 


The following 


were pledged. Since that time enough houses have been pledged 
to make the 100 promised to Mr. Bippus. 

“In addition to building 100 homes and our $250,000 hotel our 
county will have to wreck the old jail and build a modern building 
in a much more desirable location for the purpose. - So, from the 
standpoint of building, we feel that we have accomplished a 
mighty fine piece of business. 


Unique Hotel Part cf Program 


*“Our new hotel will be rather unique in design, being entirely 
of French architecture. It will also carry a French name—La 
Fontain, which was the name of an Indian chief, the head of a 
tribe of Indians who in the early days camped and made their 
home on the site of the new hotel. The site is of sufficient size to 
allow for a lawn entirely surrounding the building and each side 
of the building being open to sunlight and air will make this fea- 
ture very desirable. 

‘*There will be no business rooms in the building, it being used 
exclusively for hotel purposes. The basement will be equipped 
with cafeteria, bowling alley, billiard room ete. On the main floor 
the dining rooms will be loce ated. one to be a French room, one a 
Japanese room and one an English room. An Italian room will 
be arranged for a music room and an American room will be 
decore ited and arranged for a men’s lounging room and smoking 


room. This idea is in keeping with our relations to our Allies-in 
giving them recognition in the construction of this hotel, each Ally 
being represented by a special room. 

‘*It is Mr. Bippus’ intention to cater largely to tourists, and 
he has therefore arranged for a special entrance with elevator for 
tourists to enable them to use a private dressing room, shower baths 
ete., when they are stopping for the day only. 

‘*Being in the electrie light business, Mr. Bippus has conceived 
the idea of establishing on the roof of the building four search 
lights that will throw light in as many directions, lighting ap- 
proaches to the city for several miles and thus directing late 
arrivals to his hotel. 

‘*T was in hopes that we would be able to furnish you with a cut 
if you would care to have it, and if this story is of interest to you 
we certainly will be glad to have you give it prominence in your 
paper, as we feel it might give some other city of similar size an 
idea that it might put on a similar plan. 

‘*Personally, I am very much interested in the house building 
game; first, from a selfish standpoint, as we are manufacturers 
of building specialties, and the more homes there are built the 
larger our business naturally will be. In the second place, I have 
felt it was one of the very best means for furnishing employment 
to men who have become idle thru the reconstruction time; and in 
our own city this has worked out fine in the fact that right now we 
haven’t an idle man that we know of and the prospects are that 
before many weeks have passed we will be short of the kind of labor 








that is necessary to build homes.’’ 





Where a Machine Shed Would Return Big Profits 


The accompanying illustration was taken on the 
outskirts of a small Illinois town in a prosperous 
farming section. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 





BY RUSTING AWAY, 


not know how much money is tied up in these three 
machines, but a conservative estimate places it in 
the neighborhood of $10,000. These machines were 
stored out in the open last fall when their period of 
usefulness was over, and withstood the wind and 
rain and sleet and snow of the winter and spring. 
At the time the photograph was taken the grass 


was growing up over the wheels, all exposed parts 
were badly rusted and the parts were decidedly ex 
posed. A machine shed that would have given 


THIS MACHINERY IS CREATING BUSINESS FOR MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


entire protection from the elements could have been 
built for a nominal sum, probably much less than 
it will cost to put the machines into service for 
the coming harvest. 

Land in the section of Illinois where these ma- 
chines are rusting is now selling for about $300 an 
acre, and a number of farmers are investing in 


farm tractors. In that seetion of the State large 
tractor dealers are opening up strings of stations 
somewhat similar to retail line yards to promote the 
sale of farm tractors. In talking with one of the 
most progressive of these dealers and one who has 
made an exceptional suecess of his sales to farm- 
ers, the dealer remarked that practically all the 
farmers who own farms are now providing sheds for 
tractors and machinery. According to the dealer, it 
is the renter, because he would have to leave his 
improvements behind him should he move, who does 
not desire or feel himself able to build a machinery 
shed. Of course the answer of the retail lumber- 
man to any such argument as this is that portable 
machine sheds can be built which will provide per- 
fect protection for the machinery and may be 
moved from one farm to another with small expense. 
In every community where machinery is left ex- 
posed, such as shown in the illustration, it will 
well pay the retail lumberman to find out the name 
of the owner, and, if he can not sell him material 
for a shed, keep track of the number of repairs and 
what the repairs cost, and at the end of the year 
it is safe to say that the machinery owner can 
be induced to purchase materials for a shed. 





How Retailers May Serve Farmers and 


For a long time makers and distributers have 
been doing more for their patrons. That is to say, 
the manufacturers of lumber, for example, have car- 
ried milling and drying processes further than for- 
merly; and with respect to the retailing of lumber, 
less is left for the consumer to do. While the manu- 
facturer sends his raw material to the retailer in a 
more nearly finished condition, the retailer hands 
on to the consumer a commodity more closely ap- 
proaching his needs and requiring a minimum of 
adaptation. Lumber is becoming less and _ less 
merely boards and scantling, and more and more 
the consumer is demanding that the manufacturer 
shall carry his mechanical processes to the greatest 
possible extent in order that he, the consumer, 
shall not be required to do by unskilled and ex 
pensive hand labor work that can be done more 
cheaply by machine. More and more he is de- 
manding that the retailer shall be less a mere dis- 
tributer of boards and more a performer of mer- 
chandising service that represents economies of 
time and material. 

This development has shown itself in many ways, 
but a very striking manifestation has been in the 
service performed by retailers. From the mere sell- 
ing of house bills and barn bills and of lumber for 
smaller farm structures and equipment, the lumber- 


man has gone to the supplying of completed houses 
and barns, drawn from special or adapted plans, 
as well as actually delivering for use the smaller 
buildings and wood equipment needed on the mod- 
ern farm. 

The use of improved machinery in the farming 
business has kept pace with its use in the lumber 
business; and the growing tendency on the farm, 
with labor searce and high in price, is to utilize 
machinery for all possible farming operations. As 
a consequence there is no more hand labor on the 
farm than can be utilized on rainy days and at 
other odd times to perform the pressing current 
work directly connected with the progress of the 
seasons. That is to say, fence repairing, stock 
feeding, and other incidental work that must be per- 
formed day by day about a general farm take 
about all the spare time there is; so that when it 
comes to hay racks, hog feeders, cattle feed troughs, 
chicken brooders, water troughs, chicken runways 
ete. the farmers must look to someone else to de- 
sign and fabricate them. 

Who will do it? Well, a number of retail lum- 
berwmen are doing it with very good profits to them- 
selves and a great deal of satisfaction to their 
farmer customers. It may be that some busy re- 
tailers will not take altogether kindly to a sugges- 


Increase Business 


tion that they add to their already large number of 
duties; but every retailer who has once entered 
this field of service is most enthusiastically in fa- 
vor of extending it. He finds it a means of utiliz- 
ing a great deal of short length and otherwise waste 
material of a kind that accumulates around every 
yard. Not only is this lumber sold at the prices 
that would be charged for straight matorial of full 
length, but a profit is made on the labor and other 
material utilized in constructing this very useful 
farming equipment. 





COMPANY MANAGEBS’ CONVENTION 

Los ANGELES, Cauir., June 7.—The semiannual 
meeting of the managers and others connected with 
the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. will be 
called at 11 a. m. June 27 at Long Beach yard. 
The convention will last three days and will be 
marked by many unusual and interesting features. 
The manager of each branch yard of the company 
has prepared a special subject for the program. 
It is to be a special ‘‘Know Your Business Meet- 
ing,’’ with discussions on ‘‘ Market Conditions,’’ 
‘¢ Modern Merchandising,’’ and other general topics 
particularly interesting to lumbermen. The meet- 
ing will be presided over by H. TF. Hayward, vice 
president of the company. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How Kansas Impresses a Sojourner—Publicity Stimulates Building—New Home Propaganda 
Alive in the Southwest—The Importance of Repairing and Remodeling 


Last week the Realm played around Wichita, 
Kan., and mentioned its special convention of sev- 
eral years ago and one of its good lumbermen. 
The town is full of lumbermen and the lumbermen 
are full of Kansas pep. Down in Kansas they 
don’t get their pep bottled in bond and the ap- 
proach of bone dryness interests them only in an 
academic way. Kansas has been dry for so long 
that only the oldest inhabitants can remember the 
sensation of legally bending the merry elbow with- 
in the confines of the State. Kansas is almost per- 
suaded that she invented prohibition, and she ap- 
pears to be immensely proud of the job. 

Kansas pep is a sober but an enthusiastic thing, 
and it seems to be contagious. ‘‘Bleeding Kan- 
sas’’ of unhappy history has disappeared; if by 
this one means the old days of hardship and starva- 
tion and bad winters and blistering summers. It 
isn’t necessary to take up collections to keep the 
poor pioneers from dying of hunger. You wouldn’t 
think so if you looked at the State’s wheat fields 
about this time of year. ‘‘Can you tame wild wim- 
min?’’ asks the vodeville johnny in a poor imita- 
tion of a song. Kansas thinks it can be done; for 
there is Dame Nature eating out of the Kansas 
hand, and she used to be the wildest thing loose 
within the State border since the days of John 
Brown and Squatter Sovereignty. Cultivation and 
knowledge did it. The agricultural college at 
Manhattan helped with the .knowledge, and the 
farmers are in a frame of mind to learn. They 
know how to raise wheat and things, and with a 
guaranteed price on the wheat they’ll run the 
chance of getting some money out of the things. 
Kansas is interested in the rest of the country, and 
when the city cousin from the East drops in ex- 
pecting to struggle along for a night or two in 
the old sod house he’s likely to find a house with 
fourteen rooms and four baths and a garage with 
five cars, and he’ll be asked if little old New York 
has some gilt-edged securities for sale at an at- 
tractive price. Something like that, at least. 

Wichita is a good little village of 50,000 folks, 
more or less, and the proportion of dazzle-painted 
redskins is notably small. The old stage coach is 
seldom robbed except when Bill Hart or some other 
moving picture bad men come to town, and the 
lordly buffalo is seen only on the bull nickel. The 
rough, frontier sports consist mostly in hitting the 
savage golf ball on the nose and breaking the ter- 
rible twin-six to drive. My nearest approach to 
the cattle business occurred when I tied into a 
succulent steak in the dining room of Hotel Las- 
sen, and I suspect that this excellent piece of beef 
was skun out of a stall-fed heiter by a man worry- 
ing over the problem of paying his club dues and 
his income tax and going to a couple of lodge con- 
ventions and still having enough to build a $15,- 
000 bungalow in the fashionable residence district. 
Truly, the old gray West she ain’t what she used 
to be. 

Building Stimulated by Advertising 


Building is making excellent progress in the 
town this season, as can be seen by looking out of 
‘tthe upper windows of any of the office buildings 
or by journeying around the residence streets. 
Wichita needs houses, and I think it needs more 
office rooms. I’m told that a new office building 
is put up every two or three years but that there is 
always a demand for space. 

Wichita decided that there ought to be a good 
deal of house construction this summer and that 
the logical way of getting going was to carry the 
proposition to the people by means of advertising. 
The lumbermen financed this campaign and the 
Chamber of Commerce put it on. When I was in 
the city the Victory loan was at white heat, so the 
backers of the building campaign thought it would 
be no more than decent for them to withdraw their 
stuff and to get back of the loan with all the pub- 
licity to be had; but the plan was to renew the ad- 
vertising as soon as the loan was salted away. 
The few preliminary issues had had astonishing 
results, according to the statement of the secretary. 
He said that literally hundreds of inquiries came 
into his office as soon as the first ad appeared. This 
advertising is not aimed solely at the building of 
new houses but rather at the owning of the houses 
lived in. It is always understood that there are 
some people who do not find it an economic arrange- 
ment to own homes because of the fact that they 
are forced to move at short or irregular intervals, 
due to the demands of their business. But there 
are always renters who should be home owners. 

The idea underlying all this advertising is big- 
ger than the mere desire to sell lumber; otherwise 








the advertising wouldn’t get results. In every 
man’s mind is the latent conviction that he ought 
to own his house, and it is to stir this conviction 
up to the point of action that all these campaigns 
have been launched. Some of the earliest results 
were the transfer of the ownership of houses al- 
ready built. Many vacant lots were bought. In 
fact, the secretary seemed absolutely sure that even 
the small advertising done before the Victory 
loan grabbed all the attention had proved the ef- 
fectiveness of such a campaign and had already 
done an immense amount of good. 

Advertising seems to be a native element in the 
Wichita air. At least it crops out at every turn 
in my recollections of the place. H. E. Case, of 
Davidson & Case, a lumberman and banker of the 
city and a valued friend of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, immediately mentioned the convention I’ve 
spoken of repeatedly this week and last. Among 
the speakers at this convention was Dr. A. M. 
Brodie, a friend of Mr. Case’s and pastor of one 
of the local churches; and Mr. Case says that Dr. 
Brodie still mentions this great meeting in his ser- 
mons. So the convention and the big ideas under- 
lying it made an impression on other people be- 
sides me. 

Influences for Building 


Mr. Case spoke of the good progress that local 
building is making and mentioned the source of 

















“Only the oldest inhabitants can remember’ 


the city’s wealth as farming. Oil makes its ap- 
pearance here as it does everywhere in the South- 
west, tho the local fields are a bit quiet. Some 
new prospecting is under way near by that may 
revive the importance of this industry. 

‘“Oil is a great gamble,’’ Mr. Case said. ‘‘ We’re 
glad to have the wealth that it produces added to 
the resources of Wichita, but the city is prepared 
to make a good growth and to prosper without the 
oil. We don’t depend on it. And so far ds any 
one person is concerned he will find it a very great 
gamble. Some people say that only about half 
the people who try the oil game make money, but 
it’s my experience that less than one out of ten 
make anything out of oil. It happens often that 
a man will make a few thousands of easy money 
in oil. He gets the itch for more, invests what he 
has already gotten and loses it. The rest of his 
life he’s an oil gambler. The old saying that it’s 
easier to make money than to take care of it cer- 
tainly applies to the oil men. 

‘“We’ve been putting on a building campaign 
here, as you probably know. The retail yards are 
financing it. It is stimulating building, and of 
course we’re glad of that. But sometimes when 
we can’t get stock and when the price jumps up 
we wonder if we are benefiting ourselves or not 
when we pay for such publicity. It sometimes 
seems to us that the limitation on building does not 
lie entirely with the consuming public. Instead it 
seems to lie with the manufacturers of lumber. 
As nearly as we can tell the manufacturers are 
putting out only something like 60 percent of nor- 
mal product. We have a hard time to get stock of 
any kind. So we are wondering if this campaign 
to stimulate demand doesn’t operate merely in 
raising prices without adding much to the sum fo- 
tal of building. And raised prices benefit manu- 
facturers but do not benefit retailers in the least. 


However, we knogy that it does add something to 
the grand total of building done, and this makes 
for the good of the community. Only we wish some 
of the manufacturers would bear a hand in the 
good work. I don’t refer to advertising, for they 
are spending money in that way. I mean the pro- 
duction of a sufficient volume of lumber to meet 
the country’s needs at a price that will yield a fair 
profit but not an unfair one. We may be wrong, 
but it sometimes looks to retailers as tho their 
business was being managed for them in the offices 
of some manufacturers. ’’ 


The Manufacturer’s Attitude 


All of which is referred respectfully to the men 
in question. They may be surprised and pained by 
it. It may be that in regard to this accusation 
they are as pure as an angel’s underwear. But in 
any event, whether Mr. Case is right or wrong, I 
have heard similar statements made by retailers 
so often that it is evident his ideas are rather 
widely held. This is unfortunate. There should 
be harmony in the trade at this time when lumber- 
men are trying to lay down lines of future develop- 
ment; and even if the manufacturer feels in his 
heart that he should worry about the retailer when 
conditions are right to salt away a few hams for 
future consumption, still he ought to remember 
that that future time is coming when he’ll want 
to go on doing business with the retailer. 

True, Brother, the retailer will continue to buy 
from you. He’ll have small choice in the matter. 
In that respect your trade is safe enough; for no 
matter how sore he gets he’ll have to have lumber 
if he is to continue in business. But if a combina- 
tion of circumstances at this time makes a few men 
wealthy and at the same time throws the well 
known monkey wrench into the lumber machine 
there will be less business for everybody in that 
coming time when the present feast is over. And 
if, on the other hand, retailers are doing manufac- 
turers an injustice in thinking the latter are 
gumming the game for their own enrichment then 
something ought to be done to set the former 
right. It appears to an innocent bystander that 
not much has been done along these lines. Judging 
by results, self-determination has gone on a jag 
and has determined every fellow to iook out for 
his own immediate pieces-of-eight while the future 
welfare of the trade is showing signs of neglect. 
Not so very many signs, but a few. 


Concrete Results of Propaganda 


W. H. Comley, secretary and treasurer of the 
Comley Lumber Co., also had something to say 
about advertising. One bit of information that 
sounded good to me was the fact that the company 
had used several thousand copies of a plan bulletin 
issued by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and that 
this advertising got more replies than any other 
thing the company had tried. 

‘¢Apparently people are in a frame of mind to 
build,’’ Mr. Comley said. ‘‘At least they have 
had their attention turned that way by the large 
amount of advertising done by the Government and 
by the lumber manufacturers and retailers. So it 
seems to require just a little more personal adver- 
tising in a great many cases to start something. 
We have been using the advertising stuff gotten out 
by the Southern Pine Association and have found 
it good stuff. Some of the publicity they got out 
some time ago didn’t seem to get any results, but 
I suppose they’ve been testing it out and finding 
what is good and what isn’t. We’ve used quite a 
bit of it and like it.’’ 


Southwestern Building Revival 


The Comley office is well up in the Beacon Build- 
ing. This building, which shelters Governor Allen’s 
newspaper, also harbors a lot of lumber companies. 
In fact, they have about taken possession of one 
or two floors. Henry Comley, president of the 
company, pointed out the city Forum, a convention 
and exhibition hall with a seating capacity of about 
5,500 people. Wichita because of its location and 
because of its position of distributing center for a 
big area of farming country has become a great 
convention town, so the city has provided for big 
gatherings of all kinds; fraternal, agricultural and 
all the other kinds. They close up the streets 
around the Forum and go to it in earnest. From 
the high windows of the Comley office I got a 
splendid view of the city; and while it made @ 
pretty picture I was specially interested in the signs 
of building to be seen everywhere. 

This is a building year. Retailers are not al- 
ways enthusiastic in their statements, for long ex- 
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“As pure as an angel’s underwear” 


perience has taught them the value of caution both 
in buying and in talking; but in town after town 
thru which I have happened to pass I have seen 
more evidence of building and repairing than I can 
remember to have seen in any other spring. This 
has not been confined to any one town or to any 
one section of the country or to any area depend- 
ing on a single source of revenue. Oil towns, farm- 
ing towns, manufacturing towns, mining towns—in 
fact, every kind of town of which I can think now 
has felt the pulse of renewed building. 

It seems to me that repairing and remodeling 
are leading new construction, tho the latter is very 
much in evidence. A few days ago I rode along a 
quiet residence street in a town of a few thousands 
that divides its source of revenue between farming 
and manufacturing. For a considerable distance I 
kept count, and the repair and remodeling jobs av- 
eraged three to the block. Some of these were no 
more than a new porch on the front. Some were 
sleeping porches, and a number amounted to the 
rebuilding of the entire house. In one place a little 


old house was being remodeled to such an extent. 


that almost none of it showed in the finished job; 
but the owner told me his carpenter had recom- 
mended remodeling instead of building an entirely 
new house such as the owner had planned. It hap- 
pened that the old house fitted in well with the 
plans, the frame was sound and the carpenter 
resourceful. The owner was convinced he was sav- 
ing money and getting as good if not better results. 

The public, rightly or wrongly, has the convic- 
tion that old lumber is better than new; that old 
frames if they are sound are infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to framing sticks that, can be bought now. 
This may be nothing more than the well known 
human wistfulness for the good old days, but it 
indicates one of the possibilities of the remodeling 
business. It indicates that had the war gone on 
and the building restrictions remained in force a 
considerable business could still have been picked 
up in this remodeling work. Americans were be- 
ginning to get the war domesticated and were ready 
to spend a little money in making themselves more 
comfortable and their health more secure. The 
war of course destroyed much of our trade and 
would have continued to do so; but it is possible 
that more lumber would have been sold than some 
of the pessimists were willing to believe. 


The Repairing and Remodeling Percentage 


All this repairing and remodeling indicates that 
this is a branch of the business worthy of more at- 
tention than it has received. As far as we can tell 
not a great amount of remodeling advertising was 
done, but the plain logic of circumstances has led 
numbers of house owners to add new windows or 
porches or wings. Just how remodeling should be 
promoted is a question, but our guess would be 
that a combination of newspaper advertising, cir- 
cular letters and personal efforts combined with a 
working understanding with the local carpenters 
would get results. Carpenters, like the rest of us, 
have their prejudices; and not infrequently re- 
modeling work is one of these prejudices. But in 
any event retailers have frequently found that 
meeting with the local carpenters once in a while 
to talk over mutual interests is a good way to pro- 
mote the interests of retailers and carpenters alike. 
This matter of remodeling might well be considered 
in such get-together meetings. 

I found A, C. Houston, of the A. C. Houston 
Lumber Co., up to the elbows in business, but he 
took time to tell me that Kansas is experiencing 
one of her biggest building years, especially in the 
larger towns. The smaller places are not all mak- 
ing such spectacular showings. But the wheat crop 
promises to be a whale, and this will bring vast 
sums of money to the State. So in all probability 
there will be a great deal of building in the coun- 
try and in the smaller towns after harvest. 


The Competition of Southern Pine and Fir 


‘*This is getting to be a fir territory,’’ remarked 
C. B. Paddock, of the A. H. Hill Lumber Co. ‘‘It 
seems strange that this is so, but it is. Not long 
ago fully 90 percent of the framing lumber sold 
in these parts was southern pine, but now I think 
that 75 percent or more is fir. This isn’t true of 
finish. In the upper grades southern pine holds 
its own without any trouble. We like the fir all 
right, but it wouldn’t have come in except on price. 
The southern pine men seem to be in a strong posi- 
tion. Perhaps we’ve entered on a period of stable 
prices in southern pine such as has prevailed in 
other markets. If these prices remain steady it will 
not be hard for retailers to sell the stuff. 

‘*One of the bad features of southern pine in 
former years was the uncertainty of what the mar- 
ket was going to do. The big fellows and the small 
fellows alike were forced on to the market at times 
when buying was sluggish. The big fellows oper- 
ated on a narrow margin of capital, got their 
yards full, had to meet interest on their bonds, 
and so at times would suddenly flood the market 
with millions of feet of stock. But they appear to 
have gotten into strong financial positions so that 





BUY YOUR COAL AND DO IT QUICKLY 


About the best bit of advice that can be 
given to retail lumber dealers who sell coal 
is to buy their coal and do it quickly. 
From what the best informed coal men say 
the coal scarcity is going to be as bad this 
if not worse than last winter, when thou- 
sands thruout the country shivered in their 
homes for the first time in their lives. It 
will likely be just as cold this winter as 
last, tho the weather man can give no tip 
on that matter yet, and so it is a bit of 
household wisdom to fill the bins early. 
Bins can not be filled early in any commu- 
nity unless the local coal dealer has his 
supply early. 

‘*I would say to any dealer who handles 
coal to buy it early, by all means,’’ said 
G. L. Blanchard, of Lake Forest, Ill., to a 
representative of the American Lumber- 
man this week. Mr. Blanchard was elected 
president of the Illinois-Wisconsin Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association at its convention 
at Rockford, Ill, last week. The associa- 
tion has 800 members and the tip that each 
one took home was to buy early. ‘‘There 
are several reasons why a coal famine is 
likely to be as severe this winter as last,’’ 
continued Mr. Blanchard, ‘‘but perhaps the 
chief reason is that many of the coal min- 
ers, who are foreigners, plan to go back to 
Europe just as soon as they can get trans- 
portation. Now that the war is over many 
want to locate relatives again, attend to 
heirship matters or see what happened gen- 
erally over there. The impression among 
miners, mine men say, is that they will find 
more opportunity in their native lands, now 
that the war is over, to save money when 
difference in cost of living is taken into 
consideration. Another phase of the coal 
situation is a probable car shortage. The 
railroads do not appear to be making their 
usual annual attempts to put bad order cars 
in repair and thousands of them are idle 
on that account.’’ 











they can wait until the time is right for them to 
sell. Then the little fellows, the men who cut only 
a car or two a day and whose stock was usually of 
an inferior grade, had to have money with which 
to pay their help. Their output wasn’t so impor- 
tant in itself, but in an unstable market their 
sales served to scale the price down. But these 
fellows are cutting out. They tell us that within a 
few years more than half of the mills cutting south- 
ern pine will be thru. This doesn’t mean that more 
than half the timber will be gone, but the holdings 
that remain will be large and stable. So I sup- 
pose we can expect southern pine prices to be more 
stable than they used to be.’’ 


An Adverse Influence 


Stability of lumber prices is a desirable thing 
from the retailer’s standpoint, provided the level 
is not so high the public decides to build of sub- 
stitute materials or not at all. I suppose the pub- 
lie got a certain benefit from the old, wobbling 
prices. Certain individuals did, at least. But they 
made the business unstable and tended to throw 
buying emphasis too much on to prices and too lit- 
tle on to quality and service. The lumber business 
has so much money invested in it that it seems a 
strange piece of inconsistency that its management 
has long been such as to set prices by accident or 
caprice. The cost of lumber isn’t the heavy cost 
in building, anyway; so if, for example, all prices 
could be stabilized at $5 or $10 higher on the thou- 


sand it would make but-a comparatively small dif- 
ferénce on the cost ef a house; ranging from $100 
to $200 on an average house. But if these prices 
became standardized it weuld remove one of the 
serious difficulties from the lumber business. 

A customer who found certain items selling for 
the same sum year after year would get his atten- 
tion diverted to other and more significant things. 
If a man thinks he’s been charged $5 too much 
on a bill of a couple of thousands he’s sore and 
ready to fight. If on the other hand he thinks’ he 
has saved $5 he is pleased with himself even if by 
making the saving he has put inferior stuff into 
his house. 

Optimism an Asset 


H. W. Darling, another of the well known lum- 
bermen of Wichita, seemed to feel serene as far as 
the future of building is concerned. Mr. Darling, 
it seems, is connected with a couple of lumber 
companies and perhaps with more; but I spotted 
the names of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. and 
Louisiana Red Cypress on his office door. In his 
opinion the most important thing just now is a 
feeling of cheerfulness and optimism. There is 
good reason for this statement. Certain among us 
have had our little jokes at the expense of the 
determination to feel good and to talk prosperity 
even when there appeared no good cause for such 
feeling and such talk. They say it is a process 
of trying to fool ourselves. But the Realm ventures 
to second Mr. Darling, and for the following rea- 
son: Business conditions are not so simple and so 
easily grasped that the ordinary scrub observer can 
guess exactly what is going to come. Given iden- 
tical conditions and let the country meet them 
with confidence at one time and with timidity at 
another and we’ll see the state of business grow and 
swell in a healthy manner the first time and de- 
velop symptoms of panic the second. J. P. Mor- 
gan, the elder, we believe, made the remark that 
any man who was a bear on the United States was 
certain to go broke. Our country is young and 
rich and full of pep; so we insist that it is noth- 
ing more than good sense in case of doubt to be an 
optimist. The man who insists on being an optimist 
at all times even when his common sense tells him 
to look out for squalls is a poor tool; but he is not 
so poor a tool as the man who at all times mounts 
his pale horse and predicts ruin and panic. The 
chances in the United States don’t divide 50-50 
between good times and bad. Prosperity is the fa- 
vorite by long odds. So the optimist who con- 
sistently predicts prosperity hits a good deal often- 
er than the pessimist who predicts ruin, 

While the world laeks a good deal of being as 
bland as a May morning and while we’ll have to 
bear our share of war burdens there are enough 
indications that we are due for a great tra of pros- 
perity. The winners of a war always have pros- 
pered commercially more than the losers. We are 
long on resources and man power. We have the ca- 
pacity for buying from our foreign neighbors as 
well as the goods which they wish to buy from us. 
Those who should know about such things name 
over these and other facts and tell us that we have 
but to keep our heads and our hopeful spirits to 
enter into a great era of prosperity. Lumbermen 
know that with every other line prospering they 
can count on getting their share. It is a time for 
care and for efficiency, for this is not to be a 
shower of commercial blessings falling on all alike. 
The man who is there with the goods and the service 
will find more shekels in his cistern than the man 
who trusts to luck that the golden stream will 
trickle in without his troubling to mend the roof 
or to put up an eaves trough. The Wichita dealers 
are optimists, and they are taking care, as I have 
tried to indicate, to see that all reasonable arrange- 
ments are made to conserve and utilize the business 
opportunities that may come to them. 











“He ts pleased with himself” 
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EXPORT CORPORATION MEETS 


PHILADELPHLA, PA., June 9.—On May 26 a meet 
ing of the stockholders of the American Export 
Lumber Corporation was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, at which time about 80 percent of the 
stock of the corporation was represented. <A report 
of the foreign committee was presented, with rec- 
ommendations as to the future policy of the cor- 
poration, and met with approval. The following 
directors were elected: For three years—Thomas 
EK. Coale, Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., Philadel- 
phia; Louis Germain, jr., Germain Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Turner S. Isaac, Ryland-Brook 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; for two years— 
Bernard L, ‘Fim, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York; 
J. W. Turnbull, Turnbull Lumber Co., Philadelphia ; 
Robert B. Rayner, Rayner & Parker, Philadelphia; 
for one year—Ben C. Currie, Currie & Campbell, 
Philadelphia; F. de Anguerra, Anguerra Lumber 
& Tie Co., Chicago; F. A. Niles, Robert R. Sizer 
& Co., New York. 

After the stockholders’ meeting a meeting of the 
directors was held, when the following officers were 
elected: President—Thomas E. Coale; first vice 
president—Bernard L. Tim; second vice president 
—Louis Germain, jr.; third vice president—F. de 
Anguerra; fourth vice president—George M. Dun- 
ean, Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; secretary 
and treasurer—Frederick §. Underhill, Wistar, 
Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia. 

J. W. Turnbull, acting manager of the corpo- 
ration, says that the development of an organiza- 
tion of this kind is necessarily slow, and that its 
policy is to develop the business along sound busi- 
ness lines on a basis that will redound to the credit 
of American lumbermen, There is every reason to 
believe that the foreign business will have a serious 
effect on the American lumber market. But 9 


percent of the American production originally went 
abroad, but this should be materially increased 
from now on. 


The foreign demand has had a far 











KITCHEN AND BEDROOM SHOWN IN THE DISPLAY WINDOWS 











DINING ROOM AND LIVING ROOM SHOWN IN THE DISPLAY WINDOWS OF WILLIAM CAMERON & CO. 


reaching effect on the prices now prevailing in this 
country, particularly on hardwoods. The demand 
has just begun and there is every reason to believe 
it will increase and continue over a period of years, 
Shortage in tonnage has seriously affected ship 
ments up to date. More American ships are being 
put into commission daily; the demands of the 
army are lessening, and there will no doubt be 
much more tonnage available for movement of 
lumber in the near future. 





A GOOD USE FOR DISPLAY WINDOWS 


Fort Worn, Trex., June 9.—The display win- 
dows in the South Fort Worth yards of William 
Cameron & Co. are attracting much attention these 
days. For that matter they always attract a great 
deal of attention, for the company has in them 
something that will catch the eye of prospective 
home builders and compel attention. The display 
windows at present are fitted up to represent the 
rooms of a 5-room bungalow and are completely 
furnished thruout. The accompanying illustrations 
show how four of these rooms appear from the 
street. KE. P. Hunter, general manager of William 
Cameron & Co., who makes his headquarters at 
Waco, in regard to this use of show windows said 
the other day: ‘‘We know that it has been a won- 
derful benefit to us in the selling of homes to be 
able to take the prospective customers thru a 5- 
room bungalow, having installed all the built-in 
features showing different color schemes and dif- 
ferent kinds of flooring. In other words, we visual- 
ize our business for prospective home builders and 
there is nothing left to the imagination.’’ 

William Cameron & Co, are having the plans 
drawn for a $100,000 lumber store here. This build- 
ing will not be completed before fall. It is designed 
to be the most modern in every respect and in it the 
prospective home builder will be able to find any- 
thing he wants. 








ST LOUIS WHOLESALERS INCORPORATE 


sr. Louts, Mo., June 10.—The Cornelius Lumber 
Co., under which name L. E, Cornelius has been 
operating a wholesale hardwood and cypress busi- 
ness, has been ineorporated by him and Ralph W. 
Siegel. Mr. Cornelius has been made president of 
the new corporation and Mr. Siegel vice president 
and treasurer, 

Mr. Cornelius is well known to the trade. He 
has been in business for himself for the last four 
years, and previously was manager of the hard- 
wood department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. Mr. Siegel is a son of A. J. Siegel, president 
of the Huttig Sash & Door Co. He was connected 
with the Huttig company for about five years. 
When the St, Louis Aireraft Corporation was organ- 
ized by A. J. Siegel and his associates Ralph Siegel 
was made secretary and treasurer, continuing in 
that capacity until recently. 

Other officers of the company are Vern N. Cor- 
nelius, secretary; George Goodsell, assistant secre- 
tary; Robert W. Bira, cashier, and William Kurz, 
assistant cashier. Vern N. Cornelius has recently 
been discharged from the army, having been in over- 
seas service with the 60th Coast Artillery. The 
others have been connected with the organization 
for some time. 

In addition to hardwoods and cypress, the com- 
pany will also handle west Coast products, in which 
Mr. Cornelius and Mr. Siegel believe there is a 
growing market in this section. 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST TREE is said to have grown 
in Tutamoe State Forest, which forms part of the 
Waipoua Kauri Forest, of New Zealand. It had a 
22-foot diameter and 100-feet of clear bole, thus, 
deducting for taper and bark, containing 295,788 
board feet of sawable timber. It is claimed to be 
double the size of the largest traceable Californian 
big tree. 
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TO EFFECT EQUITABLE CROSS-TIE PURCHASING 


Defects in Administration’s Methods Pointed Out — Prices Do Not Reflect Values —Transportation Costs 
Disregarded—Price Uncertainties Check Production—Recommendations for Improvement . 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June 10.—A statement showing 
the inconsistencies of the present method and sys- 
tem of price fixing and of market restrictions as 
to railroad cross ties, with recommendations for 
their improvement, as suggested to the purchasing 
division of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion by a committee from the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers at Washington, April 
15-19, was made publie today by the publicity com- 
mittee of the association. The statement had been 
withheld at the request of the purchasing division 
and released only with its permission. 

The association was represented by Walter Pole- 
man, J. W. Fristoe, Howard Andrews, John H. 
Johnson, E. M. Blake and R. E. Duvall. The 
recommendations were made to H. B. Spencer, di- 
rector of purchases, and Samuel Porcher and 
George G. Yeomens, assistant directors. The asso- 
ciation is composed of the larger railroad cross-tie 
producers, and does not include cost-plus contrac- 
tors, nor brokers. The committee was appointed 
at a meeting in St. Louis on Mareh 24, on the 
recommendation of the association at its organiza- 
tion meeting in St. Louis in January, to advise and 
consult with the division ‘‘as to the manner in 
which the railroads and the railroad tie producers 
might work in harmony with each other to their 
mutual advantage.’’ 

After stating that if any implied criticism of 
railroad or Government officials appears it shall 
not be taken as a reflection upon the ‘‘honest, 
whole-souled and laudable efforts and intentions 
of those in authority,’’ the recommendations follow: 


Standard Specifications 


The more reputable tie producers have always agreed 
upon the necessity and desirability of both standard 
specifications and standard inspection for controlling 
the purchase of cross ties. Prior to the creation of the 
United States Railroad Administration it was impos- 
sible to reach any universal agreement upon standard 
specifications among the producers or the railroads. It 
is indeed a source of satisfaction to us that standard 
cross tie specifications are now an accomplished fact, 
and we herewith desire to express our unqualified en- 
dorsement of the principle of a standard specification, 
and that the present specifications are undoubtedly a 
step toward a permanent improvement in one of the 
vital considerations of our industry. This is an accom- 
plishment that we could not have effected, and it is 
something that you have very definitely established. 


Limitation of Markets 

The purchase of all cross ties by the line upon which 
the ties are produced, and restrictions as to the sale of 
these ties to the producing road only, are a direct lim- 
itation of markets. The effect of this ruling created 
radical changes in the very fundamentals of operation 
that had been in effect by numbers of tie organizations 
for a considerable period in the past, and some small 
measure of these radical changes can be determined by 
the realization that if the railroads prior to the war 
had attempted to decide, by common agreement, with 
power invested exclusively in themselves, that they 
would nationally agree on the prices and methods of 
purchase, there would have been grounds for legal 
recovery of damages to such concerns as the tie pro- 
ducers. 

It is the only industry where such stringent restric- 
tions are permitted. In short, the producer is told he 
must absolutely deal with a certain railroad or certain 
officials ; that he must deal with them under their own 
prices and terms; that the conditions are arbitrarily 
imposed and subject to change without his partaking 
in any way in establishing the prices or conditions 
affecting, very fundamentally, not only his possible 
profit and volume of business but also the value of his 
standing timber, which he has carried on his books as 
an asset based upon his knowledge of timber values as 
they have existed in the past. 

One of the fundamental considerations of our 
national commerce has been the cost of transportation, 
and when the prices of ties are established without 
regard to freight rates they are established without 
regard to the intrinsic value of the material in 
question ; without consideration to established and pre- 
eminently correct methods for the valuation of all 
standing timber, and without recognition of the fact 
that the producer is constantly competing in the 
purchase-of stumpage with the lumbermen and other 
wood-using industries, and with these competitors for 
standing timber the matter of freight rates is indeed a 
basic consideration. It can not be said that freight 
rates are immaterial to the tie producer until such 
time as freight rates are disregarded in our entire 
commercial structure, and freight rates on ties shall be 
of importance to the railroads as long as these rates 
are a reflection of the length and cost of haul from 
the producing region to point of consumption. 

There are no such restrictions in effect by the 
United States Railroad Administration in regard to the 
purchase of lumber, coal, cement, steel and other 
products used by railroads, and the sales of other 
products used by railroads are open to negotiations 
between the purchasing agents of the individual roads 
and the seller, and the producer of other commodities 








is not told that he must sell his output exclusively at 
prices and terms fixed by the road on which his opera- 
tions are located. 

The limitation of the markets for cross ties has not 
only been applied to the disposition of ties for use by 
the United States Railroad Administration but pro- 
ducers have also been instructed to refer all inquiries 
from trolley lines and industries for cross ties to the 
United States Railroad Administration for fulfillment. 
One of the most serious questions that must be 
answered by codperation between the tie producers and 
the raidroads is the disposition of cross ties which do 
not conform to the present specifications. 


Price Fixing 


The fixing of the prices of ties has generally reacted 
toward a policy of awaiting more favorable develop- 
ments instead of the producers pursuing to their 
utmost the production of cross ties of all kinds, without 
reference to any arbitrary schedules of prices or fear 
of future orders affecting their business. This uncer- 
tain attitude has been brought to the attention of the 
administration officials, and it may be assumed has 
been partially recognized, as is evidenced by recent 
general increases in the published prices for cross ties. 

The establishing of a proper price, neither too high 
nor too low, on all of the various kinds and grades of 
ties, in the numerous and extensive tie-producing 
territories, is a matter that can not be brought about 
by any arbitrary power, no matter in what man or 
group of men that power might be invested. The real 
basis for the proper price to be paid for a commodity 
it has been taught us nationally, is the foundation of 
our American business relationships, and which has 
been strictly guarded in times of peace by Federal 
legislation, is the law of supply and demand. The 
proper price to pay for cross ties, or any other com- 
modity, must be justified in the final analysis by 
reconciliation with this cardinal rule of business 
prudence. 

Effect of Original Prices 


The original prices published by the central western 
regional purchasing committee for cross ties delivered 
f. o. b. cars north bank of Ohio River were as follows: 
ILLINOIS AND NORTH BANK OF OHIO RIVER, EVANSVILLE 

AND WEST 
Class U Woods 
GRADE UA UB UC OD 


Class T Woods 
TA TB TC TD 


Bwanws 62 62 62 39 39 34 34 34 
Ziceee OL 81 -81 58 8 0 50 50 
SB. cee 95 95 95 77 77 67 67 67 
itt 1.05 1.03 1.03 85 85 75 -75 75 
Bice. 1.10 1.10 1.10 92 92 82 82 82 
PRESENT PRICES FOR ABOVE REGION 
Beeues FE whee ace 55 60 50 50 50 
, re WM «ate (onan 65 70 ~=.60 60 60 
Sivecas BOD ccc tase 85 90 80 ~=.80 -80 
Secees Ma cesta. kane 95 1.00 90 90 =.90 
ee 1.25 score coor 1.06 31.10 1.00 1.60 1.60 


These original prices were so low, particularly on 
red oak ties, which constitute the bulk of the produc- 
tion on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, that the 
price to be paid on the river landings was not sufficient 
even to cover the cost of making and hauling, without 
any consideration for the stumpage, profit or supervi- 
sion. For example, the original price paid for a No. 1 
red oak tie at the north bank of the Ohio River was 
39 cents. It was established before the central western 
regional purchasing committee that the cost of supervi- 
sion and transportation of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 ties, from 
the time they are delivered on Tennessee and Cumber- 
land River landings to their delivery f. 0. b. cars north 
bank of the Ohio River, was 23 cents. This did not 
include any profit to the produeer. Obviously, deduct- 
ing the 23 cents from the 39 cents allowed at the north 
bank of the Ohio River for No. 1 red oak ties, left 16 
cents per tie to meet all costs of this tie delivered on 
landings of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. To 
anyone acquainted with the production of cross ties 
it is obvious that this method of price fixing practically 
killed production, and the producers, large and small, 
were at a loss to know what to do with their organ- 
izations. 

It is a generally known fact, in connection with the 
production of cross ties, that the most effective organ- 
ization, existing in certain territories, can be discour- 
aged and destroyed in a relatively short time, but the 
rebuilding and the creation of new interest and new 
confidence, following a decline in the production of ties, 
require much time and effort after they have once been 
destroyed. 

It may be here mentioned that the cost-plus contracts 
in effect in the central western region materially helped 
to keep the prices above the very low level set by the 
published prices of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. The producers immediately advised the 
Railroad Administration that the prices were too low; 
that they would kill production, but nevertheless the 
prices remained in effect for quite a time before a 
material advance was made in the price of ties, 

It seems that a similar situation has prevailed in 
most of the other regions. The original prices were too 
low and discouraged production. On the other hand, 
there were certain territories where the prices were 
too high, such as on the Pacific coast, where an over- 
production occurred. 

The above information is given to illustrate that it is 
impossible arbitrarily to fix prices so as to have these 


prices consistent with the many factors entering into 
the supply of and the requirements for cross ties. The 
proper price to pay should be developed in the open 
market. It is practically impossible arbitrarily to 
establish a price without having this price too high or 
too low, requiring later adjustments. 


Inconsistency of Price Fixing 


The purchaser of cross ties must necessarily have for 
his main objective the obtaining of certain kinds and 
grades of cross ties delivered at the lowest possible cost 
at the point of consumption. 

There is a well defined and clearly established basis 
of comparison of values of certain grades and kinds 
of cross ties produced in the various regions. For 
example, a sap pine tie produced in Louisiana is 
known to be of the same value to the railroads as a 
sap pine tle produced in Mississippi. The relative 
values of Mississippi and Louisiana sap pine ties have 
always been placed on an equal basis, especially when 
destined for use after treatment by the northern roads. 
This equality in price was not only based upon the 
timber itself but upon the relative equal cost of trans- 
porting both Louisiana and Mississippi ties to general 
points of use, such as Chicago, Il. 

Under the present schedule of prices and freight 
rates, the purchaser of cross ties must pay $1 for a 
No. 3 Louisiana sap pine tie delivered at Chicago, 
while the same tie when shipped from Mississippi will 
cost him only 79 cents. This difference of 21 cents per 
tie can not be accounted for in service to the railroad, 
and neither can the producer from either territory 
justify any reason why the purchaser should be re- 
quired to make any difference in price as long as there 
is no difference in value. 

Likewise, a No. 3 heart Douglas fir tie, which is now 
being used for the first time at St. Louis terminals, may 
cost, on the present schedule of prices and freight rates, 
$1.21 per tie, while a No. 3 white oak tie, admittedly 
better, when shipped from southern Missouri, costs 
$1.09 per tle, a difference of 12 cents. 

It can be reasonably assumed that if the purchasing 
agent of the individual road could have had the oppor- 
tunity of developing the best possible purchase, these 
inconsistencies would soon adjust themselves in accord- 
ance with relative values of the ties delivered at point 
of consumption. 

There are a number of other instances cited, such as 
the C. & E. I. R. R. paying $1.03 per tie for No. 3 red 
oak ties f. o. b. cars stations on C. & E. I. lines in 
Illinois, while only 90 cents each is paid for the same 
ties delivered f. 0. b. cars C, & E. I. tracks Joppa, Ill.— 
a difference of 13 cents a tie. 

Under a purchasing system where price fixing and 
limitations of the market prevail it is fair to assume 
that not only the purchasing agent but the entire 
industry would all be working toward delivering the 
most serviceable tie at the lowest possible cost to the 
railroads f. o. b. cars point of consumption. 


Uncertainty as to Future Prices 


The cross tie circular of the St. Louls & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad in the southwestern region shows prices 
effective to June 30, 1919. There is no mention made, 
nor has there been any assurance given, that the cross 
ties on hand as of June 30, 1919, made on the basis of 
the prices published, would be taken up and paid for at 
prices named in the circular. 

Cross ties are not produced in a day, but it takes an 
average of six months from the stump to the right of 
way, and often longer. Should producers quit making 
ties and devote their efforts to hauling their ties, 
wherever this is possible, so as to deliver them before 
June 30? Under the former system of purchase of ties 
the producer had a contract assuring him of a market 
for his ties, in most instances before they were pro- 
duced. 

Further than that, he was acquainted with and made 
it his business to study the conditions relative to the 
supply and demand for cross ties, and knew when to 
increase production and when to curtail production so 
as to meet with the prices and demands of the rail- 
roads. 

He is now operating under what might be called 
“sealed orders.” He goes so far and is then subject 
to instructions of the purchasing agent of the road 
upon which he is located, or in turn the regional 
purchasing committee in his region who may make 
radical changes as to price or relative values of the 
various kinds of ties, or relative value of the various 
grades of ties. If this golicy of price fixing is con- 
tinued it will constantly restrict production to those 
places where ties can be made and hauled quickly, so as 
to take advantage of conditions which are temporary. 

This works a hardship on the railroads as well as on 
the tie producers, as the most economical production of 
ties is the result of large investments and established 
organizations, and requires the laying of plans extend- 
ing far in advance. 


Expense of Inspection Etc. 


In former times the expense of inspection was insured 
by the producer, in many instances not to exceed %4 
cent per tie, and all expenses of assembling, segregating 
into various grades, loading, shipping, carrying of 
freight charges, and in many instances the accounts for 
ties delivered were assumed by the producer. 

We feel confident that these expenses, now borne by 
the Railroad Administration, could be very greatly 
reduced by restoration of the system of puichasing ties 
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in large quantities under contracts with tie producers 
ef established reputation. 
Introduction to Specific Suggestions 

The foregoing endorsements and suggestions for im- 
provements are a result of first-hand observation in the 
production of cross ties under both the prewar and the 
present systems. We would be dull indeed were we not 
to profit by the many experiences to which we have 
been subjected. We have the opportunity of eliminating 
detrimental practices of the past and retaining con- 
structive policies. We should weld these good parts 
into a symmetrical plan of general operation. A selec- 
tion of these good points of both systems used in the 
purchase of cross ties is herewith presented : 

In the past we obtained : 

(1) Quantity production. 

(2) Low prices. 

(3) Direct contact between the individual railroad 
and its direct source of suply. 

(4) A stimulation of the industry due to individual 
initiative, contract obligations and business reputa- 
tions. 

At present we are obtaining: 

(1) Standard specifications. 

(2) A standardization of inspection. 

(3) A material improvement in the grade of ties, 
under a system where a premium is paid for quality. 

On the foregoing principles there may not be entirely 
unanimous agreement, but it is safe to assume that a 
substantial majority of all the interests affected would 
readily subscribe to an arrangement that would embody 
these various points of merit. As is so often demon- 
strated, it is the method of application to bring about 
the desired results in which disagreement is most easily 
conceived, and the following suggestion as to one way 
in which these arrangements might be consummated is 
made with the complete recognition that when we refer 
to specific cases there will be a number of adjustments 
that must be eventually considered. However, there 
will be no improvement accomplished until specific ways 
and means are effected for procuring the desired re- 
sults, and, after all, our good intentions or general dis- 
position toward the tie industry are in the end 
measured by the results we obtain. Therefore, it is 
asked that the following plan be considered : 

Specific Suggestions 

(a) The producing roads should continue to pur- 
chase, at the present prices, such ties as are offered up 
to Nov. 1, 1919. 

(b) Any railroad may immediately enter into con- 
tracts with individual tie producers at prices not to 
exceed those prices now in effect at point of shipment 
for deliveries up to Nov. 1, 1919, provided that the 
quantities and kinds of ties contracted for are approved 
by the United States Railroad Administration. 

(c) All cross ties should be inspected by the regional 
inspectors at point of shipment. 

(d) The purchase of cross ties for deliveries after 
Nov. 1, 1919, should be made in accordance with the 
following plan: 

(1) All railroads should register their annual cross 
tie requirements with a central advisory purchasing 
committee, and all railroad ties should be purchased 
in accordance with nationally standard specifications. 

(2) All railroad ties should be inspected by regional 
inspectors, in accordance with standard rules for the 
application of the specifications. 

(8) The individual roads should enter into contracts 
for their cross tie requirements directly with responsible 
tie producers, filing copies of any contracts made with 
the proper department of the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

(4) All contracts should be awarded only after fair 
and open competition has developed the lowest price 
per tie obtainable from responsible tie producers, Rea- 
sonable assurance of the producer’s ability to meet his 
obligation in the time required should determine the 
quantity of the ties to be covered in any contract. 

(5) In the event of a producer being delinquent in 
the specified deliveries of certain kinds of ties, the 
United States Railroad Administration may prohibit 
his acceptance of any additional business for the same 
kind of ties. 

(6) The purchase of all cross ties by the individual 
roads should be effected thru nationally standard forms 
of contracts approved by the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

The basic reasons and advantages of a method of 
purchase of this character may be outlined as follows: 

The purchasing departments of the entire United 
States Railroad Administration would be provided with 
first-hand and all proper knowledge in regard to produc- 
tion, shipments and prices of railroad cross ties. 

The production would again have the stimulus of a 
contract obligation, individual initiative, a premium on 
foresight, reward for efficiency, and a desire for volume 
of business. 

The suggested arrangements are susceptible of prac- 
tical application either under Government ownership or 
Government control, leaving the possibilities of opera- 
tion under private ownership a subject that could not 
be definitely discussed with the United States Railroad 
Administration at this time. 

In cases of emergency, the regional purchasing com- 
mittees could draw on any road’s contracted supply of 
ties, with quickness and dispatch, and without any 
negotiation with the seller. 

The regional purchasing committee would be per- 
mitted to perform the highest functions in the field 
of purchasing, leaving their minds free for the consid- 
eration of the exceptional conditions, rather than 
engaging themselves in the assimilation of a mass of 
details which could much better be delegated to the 
purchasing agents of the individual roads. 

The economics in transportation, as far as the length 
and cost of haul are concerned, would automatically 
adjust themselves in the majority of instances, thru the 
reflection of these factors in our published freight rates. 

The method of purchases as above outlined is in sub- 
stantial accord with arrangements now effective relative 
to numerous railway supplies, and the railroad tie pro- 


ducers can fairly assume 4 basis of @quality with any 
other industry engaged*in supplying our railroads. 

The people of the country would positively, definitely, 
and beyond any doubt know*that expenditures for rail- 
road cross ties were being made in accordance with the 
best American business standards. 

The business would be conducted on the basis of 
absolute fairness and business equality between buyer 
and seller, and in specific and direct relationship to the 
law of supply and demand, upon which the entire 
structure of our American commerce is predicated. 

These recommendations are presented herewith with 
an earnest request for your careful consideration. We 
assure you, in all sincerity, that we stand ready to co- 
operate with you toward establishing the cross tie 
industry upon a plane of industrial excellence that may 
be a mutual source of satisfaction, pride and benefit 
to the railroads, to the American people and to those 
engaged in the production of cross thes. 


ee ees 


INDIANA PRICES SOAR 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 10.—A report from Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., a few days ago stated that the 
farmers in Clark County, who have large amounts 
of timber on their farms, are showing a tendency 
not to part with it, believing prices will go even 
higher than they now are, and the present prices 
are high by any former standard. Railroad cross 
ties now sell as follows: White oak, 85 cents to 
$1.50 apiece; black oak, 75 cents to $1.40; beech, 
honey: locust and almost any kind of timber that 
will hold a spike, from 65 cents apiece to $1.25. 
These are the highest prices on record. 

BIG TIE ORDERS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 

PorTLAND, OrE., June 7,—Great Britain has 
placed orders for about 56,000,000 feet of railroad 
ties, which are occupying many mills along the 
coasts of Oregon and Washington and in the Co- 
lumbia River district. About 40 percent of this 
material will go from the river, about 40 percent 
from Willapa and Grays Harbor and the remaining 
20 percent from Oregon coast ports, principally 
Coos Bay. 

Thru Balfour, Guthrie & Co. and Dant & Rus- 
sell orders for 3,000,000 feet of crossties for the 
British Government have been placed with the 
Harvey Mill Co., of Vancouver, Wash. The order 
will be distributed among the mills of the Lewis 
River and will keep them busy all year. The price 
is from $23.50 to $25 a thousand. The ties will be 
loaded on vessels at St. Helens. It is also re- 
ported that the large quantity of ties assembled by 
the Lewis River Mills Tig & Lumber Association 
during the last year and intended for use by the 
Government during the war has been purchased by 
the Railroad Administration. This lot contains 
about 10,000,000 feet, and the ties are now being 
shipped. 


USES LARGE QUANTITIES OF LUMBER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—The first of the orders 
for lumber to be used in the erection of the im- 
mense plant of the General Motors Co., at Natural 
Bridge Road and Union Avenue, was let last week. 
It was for 1,500,000 feet of southern pine and the 
order was placed with the Philip Gruner & Bro. 
Lumber Co. More than 700,000 feet was 2x6-inch 
flooring, while another 500,000 feet was for longleaf 
timbers 6x12, 14 and 16, from 20 to 30 feet long. 
Delivery will be made immediately. 

This is only a small part of the business yet to be 
placed by the General Motors Co. The site of the 
plant comprises 106 acres and cost $750,000. Build- 
ings and equipment will cost $4,138,000, more 
than $2,000,000 to be spent for buildings alone. 
This is one of the biggest manufacturjng enter- 
prises ever brought to St. Louis. 

The hardwood trade of St. Louis is looking for- 
ward to the completion of this plant because of 
the greatly increased consumption of lumber it will 
mean. One of the printipal reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the plant in St. Louis was the impor- 
tance of St. Louis as a hardwood market. 


SAWMILL’S SIZE AMAZES TRADE COMMISSIONER 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 9.—Jacob de Julin, 
Finnish trade commissioner to the United States, 
who spent most of last week in New Orleans, vis- 
ited Bogalusa last Thursday and returned greatly 
impressed by the magnitude, methods, equipment 
and speed of production at the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant. ‘‘We shape our tim- 
ber with frame saws in Finland,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t believe we could get our men to emulate the 
terrific speed developed here, even if our machin- 
ery were capable of it. Our sawmill units are much 
smaller than yours and our production is much less, 
but we have enormous forests which stand compari- 
son with yours.’’? In the Bogalusa pulp and paper 
mills Mr. de Julin found himself more at home, as 
he is one of Finland’s leading wood pulp manu- 
facturers. ‘‘My pulp mill is, I think, as efficient 
as this one,’’ he said, ‘‘and our paper mills on the 
whole will bear comparison with any of those I 
have seen in America, But the sawmill end of the 
business has me dazed and overwhelmed.’’ Mr. 








de Julin has gone from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco, where he will continue his commercial investi- 
gations, 





SPRUCE BOX MEN IN SESSION 


PorRTLAND, ORE., June 7.—Spruce box manufac- 
turers of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion met yesterday afternoon at the Portland Hotel 
and discussed conditions of the market, cost of pro- 
duction and business prospects. J. C. Biles, of the 
Peshastin Mill Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., acted 
as chairman, and E. D. Rowley, manager of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s box 
bureau, was secretary. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and well attended. 
In the discussion of the cost of production it was 


.shown that the value of lumber and the demands of 


employees make it absolutely impossible to sell 
box shooks at prices that have prevailed in the past 
and that not only was last week’s advance, equal 
to $5 a thousand feet, justified but further ad- 
vances may be expected. Incidentally it was stated 
that two box manufacturing plants had ceased ac- 
tivities, one thru bankruptcy proceedings and the 
other because it had been found that there is more 
profit in selling lumber at present prices than in 
turning it into box shooks. 

The proposed standard specifications for contain- 
ers, to ne adopted by the Railroad Administration, 
were discussed. This matter will be taken up later 
in the season, perhaps not till fall, as many prob- 
lems are to be worked out. 

Reports trom all sections indicate that there is 
to be a strong demand for boxes for the handling 
of the fruit crops, which are very promising. 





TO SELL HUGE TIMBER PROPERTIES 


PORTLAND, OrE., June 9.—The announcement by 
the United States Spruce Production Corporation 
that it is ready to offer for sale its two large timber 
and sawmill properties in Clallam County, Wash., 
and Lincoln County, Ore., together with the rail- 
roads and other accessories pertaining thereto, has 
created a great deal of interest, as these two prop- 
erties, with their adjacent timber supplies, will rank 
among the largest producing units of the North- 
west. As is generally known, they were nearly 
ready to begin production when the armistice was 
signed. 

The properties comprise about 75 miles of com- 
pleted permanent main line railroad, two large saw- 
mills, and 12,500 acres of virgin timber, containing 
over 800,000,000 board feet of spruce, fir, hemlock 
and cedar. About one-half of the railroad mile- 
age is on the Olympic Peninsula, in Clallam County, 
Wash., traversing a virgin timber area of 400 
square miles. Krom the main line 70 miles of log- 
ging spurs have heen graded into the timber. A 
sawmill with capacity of 400,000 fect a day is 90 
percent complete at Port Angeles, with deep water 
harbor on Puget Sound, and rail shipping facilities. 
At Toledo, on Yaquina Bay in Lincoln County, 
Ore., there is a slightly smaller mill, in connection 
with which railroads have been built into the most 
extensive virgin timber areas of the State. The 
famous Siletz Basin forest is tributary to Toledo. 

Lieut. Col. C. P. Stearns, president of the Spruce 
Production Corporation, says that the policy of the 
corporation in all its sales has been and will con- 
tinue to be to have due regard to existing and sur- 
rounding business conditions and to make no sacri- 
fices below value, as the properties and materials of 
the corporation, assembled for war effort, are all of 
high grade and principally of a type developed in 
this section of the country. ‘‘ As our developments 
were planned in detail by experienced lumbermen 
and loggers, with the thought of making the prop- 
erties readily adaptable to commercial production 
when the needs of the Government had been met,’’ 
said Col. Stearns, ‘‘it is now possible for commer- 
cial operators to begin where we left off and pro- 
duce logs and lumber in from sixty to ninety days. 
Provided it is not all sold during the summer, we 
can also furnish complete logging and railroad op- 
erating equipment to the buyer of the railroads. 
The location of our properties at seaports, com- 
bined with rail shipping facilities at Pacific coast 
terminal rates, affords an attractive opportunity to 
the timber and lumber operator. Here he will find 
the preliminary development done and can buy a 
‘ready to operate’ property from which he may 
begin to get returns on his money in ninety days. 
Because of these features we expect bids approxi- 
mating reproduction values of the properties, and 
we will positively refuse to sacrifice them.’’ 

Col. Stearns says that some tentative offers have 
already been made, but it is purposed immediately 
to advertise them extensively both in this country 
and foreign countries, allowing opportunity for 
personal investigation before the expiration of the 
time limit for receiving sealed bids, which is noon, 
Sept. 2, 1919. All communications regarding the 
properties, as well as bids, are to be addressed to 
the Engineering Department, United States Spruce 
Production Corporation, Yeon Building, Portland. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Wooden Vessels Sold by Shipping Board—Pan-American Conference Makes Recommendations for Closer 
Commercial Relations—Mondell Soldier-Settlement Bill Meets Strong Opposition | 


GOVERNMENT SELLS WOODEN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The United States 
Shipping Board today made the following an- 
nouncement: 


The Shipping Board announced today (Monday) that 
it has sold to the Nacirema Steamship Corporation, of 
25 Broad Street, New York City, an even dozen of its 
wood ships at a flat price of $450,000 each, represent- 
ing a total sum of $5,400,000. Five of the ships are of 
4,000 deadweight tons (2,667 gross tons), the other 
seven of 4,500 deadweight tons (3,000 gross tons). 

Following is a list of the vessels that were sold in 
this lot. In the order given are the names of the 
ships, their deadweight and gross tonnage, and the 
price per ship: Bushong, 4,500; 3,000 ; $450,000 ; But- 
tonwood, 4,500; 3,000; $450,000; Bushrod, 4,500; 
3,000 ; $450,000; Butte, 4,500; 3,000; $450,000; Der- 
tona, 4,500; 3,000; $450,000; Deya, 4,500; 3,000; 
$450,000; Diana, 4,500; 3,000; $450,000; Mindora, 
4,000; 2,667; $450,000; Calala, 4,000; 2,667; $450,- 
000; Wallowa, 4,000; 2,667; $450,000; Awensdale, 
4,000 ; 2,667; $450,000; Byfield, 4,000; 2,667; $450,- 


000. 

This makes a total of 31 wood ships which the Ship- 
ping Board has disposed of to date, Of this number 
27 were sold to the Nacirema Co., three to the French- 
American Line and one to the Fidelity Trust Co., of 
Boston. This last one, the Yahama, has been burned 
and it was the wreck which the Fidelity company 
bought. 


The Nacirema company alone has put a total of 
$12,150,000 into wooden steamers. All of these 
ships are of the larger types—Daugherty and 
Ballin. 





SHIPPING MEN CONSIDER WAGE ISSUE 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—At instance of the 
Shipping Board there was held in this city June 
4 to 6 a joint shipping industrial conference, for 
the purpose of establishing by mutual agreement 
suitable agencies for the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes and for the promotion of efficiency and in- 
dustrial harmony in the merchant marine. A reso- 
lution was adopted providing that demands affect- 
ing wages or working conditions received on or be- 
fore June 7 (previously existing agreements hav- 
ing expired) be submitted to the American Steam- 
ship Association and other ship owners of the At- 
lantic and Gulf districts for their consideration. 
The conference further recommended that the ship 
owners appoint representatives to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the unions and of the Shipping 
Board for the purpose of reaching an agreement, 
and that this joint committee meet in New York 
on June 23, 





CONSIDER PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The second Pan- 
American Commercial Conference held in this city 
last week was attended by 763 registered delegates, 
of whom almost 200 were Latin Americans. Ac- 
cording to Director General John Barrett, of the 
Pan-American Union, the conference was the most 
successful ever held under the auspices of the 
union, The ‘‘all American’’ idea or point of view 
was the outstanding characteristic. The confer- 
ence went on record as favoring: 


The immediate establishment of abundant freight, 
mail and passenger steamship facilities between the 
principal ports of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts 
of the United States on the one hand and the corre- 
sponding ports of Latin America on the other. 

Effort by all governments and by individuals to de- 
velop thoro reciprocity and mutual coédperation in 
trading methods, regulations, business ethics and gen- 
eral treatment of commercial relations. 

The meeting of the unavoidable and pressing finan- 
cial needs of the Latin American governments and 
legitimate private undertakings, and also the protec- 
tion and enlargement of the United States-Latin Amer- 
ican trade, with the financial interests of the United 
States providing the necessary loans and credits. 

well defined program for the protection of the 
patents, trade marks and copyrights of each country in 
the other twenty countries. 

The making of the parcel post beneficial alike to the 
export business interests of the United States and the 
rank and file of the Latin American peoples thru the 
removal of unnecessary restrictions and regulations. 

The improvement in the administration of consular 
offices, similarity of consular invoices and fees, the an- 
nulling of petty laws annoying to trade, and the re- 
vision and permanence of tariffs. 

The undertaking, without delay, all over Latin 
America of extensive railway and highway road con- 
struction, the renewing of railways already in existence 
but suffering from the lack of supplies during the war, 
and the establishment of fast aviation mail service. 

setter credit facilities for Latin American buyers, a 
closer study of the Latin American trade and social 
conditions by the interests of the United States, and 
the extension of United States banking connections 
ne benefit of the United States and Latin America 

e. 

The improvement and extension of news service and 
cable service, and the employment of the best methods 
of advertising, publicity and other agencies of commer- 
cial intelligence. 

The study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
Latin American institutions, history and geography by 
the people of the United States and a. corresponding 
study of the United States by the people of Latin 
America, and general vocational. training for: pan- 
American trade, 








A favorable attitude toward the holding of the 
second Pan-American Financial Conference in 1920, 
called by invitation of the secretary of the treasury of 
the United States extended to the ministers of finance 
of Latin America. 

Speaking on conditions in México, Senor Don 
Juan Rojo, councilor of the Mexican embassy, and 
charge d’affaires, said: ‘‘My country is now in a 
reconstruction period. I assure you that all your 
investments in Mexico are safe, Mexico has always 
paid what she owed. All that she wants is that, 
instead of handicapping her at every turn, outsiders 
be a little patient. If countries as strong as Great 
Britain and the United States are experiencing a 
difficult social and economic condition, it is not fair 
to expect from Mexico the same conditions that 
prevailed in 1910.’ 





TROOP SHIPS BRING MORE ENGINEERS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 9.—The sailing list of 
troop ships made public today by the War Depart- 
ment includes the steamer Espagne, which left 
Havre June 7 for New York with various organi- 
zations, among them the 42nd and 49th companies 
of the 20th Engineers, 4 officers and 429 men, di- 
vided as follows: 


COD. DOGGRE. 2c victceseccevedces 23 men 
CN EE Ace br ceeds oenipneddcewe 19 men 
CHI TIOGS pe ccivccseeccesecees 84 men 
Ce I 5 os acces wacuda dae 1 officer, 114 men 
CO Te cdcecckckeccducouens 19 men 
CR OE chs ces ceecceet next 1 officer, 25 men 
WOUs Th A. MUG. cc occ cecscces 1 officer, 17 men 


BERGIIGD. ov cdecpacsevcsctveecet 1 officer, 129 men 

Announcement also was made that the 39th, 44th 
and 46th companies of the 20th Engineers, together 
with the 18th, 19th and 20th Service companies, 
have been assigned to early convoy. 





REPORTS STOCKS OF NAVAL STORES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—Stocks of turpen- 
tine and rosin in the hands of the chief consuming 
industries of the country on March 31, 1919, as 
compiled from reports from the individual consum- 
ers of each industry to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
—— States Department of Agriculture, were as 

ollows: 





Rosin 
Turpentine (round 

50-gal. bbls. 
casks) 500 tbs.) 
BORG CANO so 66 6.65605 ts RH RES 251 96,677 
PM WES 6b de Hb as hecccacnces 38 35,563 
Paint and. varmigh....ccccccccces 21,504 $1,513 
eg Oar eee 28 14,160 
Rosin oil, pitch and printing ink... 176 5,309 
Greases, oils and belt dressings.... 837 2,776 
Roofing and linoleum............ 25 2,263 
a ee nen 2,251 

Brass and steel works, factories 

and foundry supplies.......... 35 1,510 
Sealing wax and electrical appli- 

EER RA ere errr Peers 147 1,156 
Dien ice vieenne Cimanee Ree 79 973 
Automobiles, wagons, buggies etc.. 911 367 
CY EE gave bec eecaveaeaee 1,422 339 
EINE TEENS 66.6660 cetes weaves 3 32 
De PTT CET 1,596 2,319 

TOGGLE dikes ctwabeepeceiecieds 27,052 197,208 


Not all of the individual firms in any industry 
have reported their stocks. The error due to this 
fact is believed to be comparatively small, and is 
estimated to be less than 1,500 barrels of turpentine 
and less than 5,000 barrels of rosin. 





INCREASING AIR SERVICE PATROL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The air service of 
the army announces that a limited number of 
men enlisting within the next few days will be 
assigned to the airplane and balloon posts that 
are operating the forest fire patrols in the Cali- 
fornia forests and will be specifically trained for 
work of that character in connection with the air- 
plane and observation balloon. 

From tests already made officials believe it is 
quite probable that forest air patrol work will be- 
come anh important branch of air service activities. 





BUYS MANSION IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


WasHINaTon, D. C., June 9.—W. M. Ritter, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has purchased for $200,000 the 
handsome stone residence of Dr. Maurice Murray 
at 2107 Massachusetts Avenue. The house was 
erected about fifteen years ago and Mr. Ritter has 
oceupied it as a renter for several years. It is four 
stories high, with a frontage of 55 feet on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. It is an attractive property in 
the heart af the mast fashionable residence section. 


SOLDIER-SETTLEMENT BILL OPPOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The Mondell sol- 
dier-settlement bill is not having altogether smooth 
sailing in the hearings before the House public 
lands committee. There have been few outbreaks 
against the bill by members of the House. In fact, 
virtually all members who have so far been heard 
gave it their support. Many suggestions have been 
made as to amendments, some of which undoubt- 
edly will be adopted. 

Representative W. D. Boies of Iowa, representin 
an agricultural district, fired a blast against the bi 
at the hearing on Saturday. He declared that the 
bill is the ‘‘ most colossal reclamation scheme of all 
times,’’ adding that it is backed principally by 
interests owning swamp lands and cut-over timber 
lands in the South and arid lands in the West, 
which they ‘‘want the Government to reclaim and 
unload on soldiers.’’ 

Asked whether he thought Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane would support a scheme such as he 
described Judge Boies said: 

‘“The men in the South who are behind this bill 
chiefly have axes to grind. Secretary Lane is so 
in love with his plan that he wants to get all the 
support he ean for it.’’ 

Capt. Ellis Bashore, of the finance section of the 
War Department, took the stand and declared that 
87 percent of the men in his garrison in a remount 
branch at Camp Shelby, Miss., where he was re- 
cently stationed as demobilization officer, favored 
the plan proposed in the Mondell bill. 

‘*The soldiers do not want a gratuity,’’ said 
Capt. Bashore. ‘‘But they do want employment 
and many of them do want farms.’’ 

Reading copiously from the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Southern Land Congress held at 
Savannah, Ga., last fall, which gave one of the 
first public endorsements to the soldier settlement 
plan, representative Boies demanded that the pub- 
lic lands committee investigate whether that meet- 
ing was held in the interest of the soldier. 

He said that it might be well enough for the Gov- 
ernment to reclaim waste lands later on when its 
war debt is paid off, but that the Lane plan should 
not be carried out now, for reasons of economy and 
because soldiers do not want it. He had never met 
a soldier who favored the plan, he said, whereat 
Representative Johnson of Mississippi, a member of 
the committee, reminded the witness that the Inte- 
rior Department had received over 1,500 applica- 
tions from Iowa soldiers who want farms on pro- 
posed Government settlement projects. ~~ 

Still the witness insisted the Lane plan was not 
economical. He favored a bonus of $25 to $50 
a month to each soldier for the period of his service. 
Representative Elston of California, another mem- 
ber of the committee, showed that this would cost 
billions of dollars, as compared to half a billion 
authorized in the Mondell bill. 

Chairman Sinnott of the committee took the lead 
in cross-examining Representative Boies. The 
chairman brought out early in the process that 
Towa is one of the very few States in which the In- 
terior Department knows of no project suitable as 
yet for development for the settlement of soldiers. 
Mr. Sinnott read from the bill to show that under 
it such developments could be made in almost every 
State and in all parts of the country. 


WaAsuHinaTon, D. C., June 9.—Chairman Sinnott, 
of the committee on public lands, warned the House 
today that organized campaigns are being deliber- 
ately conducted against the Mondell soldier-settle- 
ment bill and other similar measures. He said that 
southern members are being told that these are 
schemes to irrigate western arid lands, western 
members that it is intended to buy and drain swamp 
lands of the South and northern members that the 
plans are to irrigate desert land in the West and 
drain swamp land in the South. He declared, 
however, that the Mondell bill was non-sectional. 

At the committee hearing Representative Drane 
of Florida said that the Florida legislature pad 
authorized the State land board to do practically 
anything to codperate with the Department of the 
Interior so far as State lands are concerned and 
that there is also a committee codperating with the 
Federal Government on matters pertaining to pri- 
vate lands. 

Senator Nathaniel B. Dial of South Carolina 
made a statement that in South Carolina there is a 
vast acreage of cut-over timber lands, requiring for 
bringing it under tillage no expensive reclamation 
works and well adapted to the growing of potatoes, 
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vegetables and berries as well as general agricul- 
ture and that the people of the State stand ready to 
coéperate heartily in the soldier-settlement project. 





FOREST AREA FOR, AERIAL PATROL 


WasuHinoton, D. C., June 9.—After a series of 
conferences with the Forest Service, the army Air 
Service today authorized the following: 

The possible acreage that could be brought under 
the protection of an aerial forest fire patrol is esti- 
mated at 90,000,000, as follows: 

Arizona, 5,000,000; California, 25,000,000; Colo- 
rado, 10,000,000; Idaho, 5,000,000; Michigan, 1,000,- 
000; Minnesota, 5,000,000; Montana, 8,000,000; Ore- 
rot ‘eed Washington, 15,000,000 ; Wisconsin, 
1,0 . 


’ ——_ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ENDORSED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., June 10.—A vigorous cam- 
paign is being carried on for the perpetuation of 
the United States Employment Service, for which 
provision must be made by July 1. The latest 
organization to espouse the Employment Service 
is the National Board of Farm Organizations, said 
to represent 3,000,000 farmers and every State in 
the Union. The National Grange, numbering 1,- 
000,000 farmers, also has said a good word for the 
Employment Service. The farmers’ organizations 
in letters to Congress declare that it is vitally 
necessary that the farmers have some agency of 
national scope thru which to obtain help when 
needed. Very satisfactory results have come thru 
the United States Employment Service during the 
last two years, they say. 








‘*FOURTH SECTION’’ JEOPARDIZED 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 10.—Hearings were 
begun today by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee on the Poindexter bill amending the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act by 
virtually doing away with the long and short haul 
clause and upsetting the existing freight rate struc- 
tures of the country. A large attendance of rail- 
road officials and tariff experts and representatives 
of yarious shippers’ organizations marked the 
opening session, which lasted from 10 until 12 
o’clock, 

The text of the bill is short. It would amend 
Section 4 of the act of Feb. 4, 1887, to read as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject 
to the provisions of this act to charge or receive any 
greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers, or of like kind of property, for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line 
or route in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance, or to charge any 
greater compensation as a thru rate than the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates subject to the provi- 
sions of this act, but this shall not be construed as 
authorizing any common carrier within the terms of 
this act to charge or receive as great compensation for 
a shorter as for a longer distance. 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall, in competition 
with a water route or routes, reduce the rates on the 
carriage of any species of freight to or from competi- 
tive points, it shall not increase such rates unless after 
hearing and an order granting permission therefor by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under its terms this act would take effect sixty 
days after its approval by the President. 

The Poindexter bill is Senate 360. 

It will be recalled that Senator Poindexter, who 
hails from Washington, at the outset of this ses- 
sion introduced a bill providing for an 8-hour day 
in the lumber industry thruout the country. 


HOUSE PRACTICES RETRENCHMENT 


WasHineTon, D. C., June 10.—The House of 
Representatives today passed an appropriation of 
$750,000,000 for the Railroad Administration, 
which is just $450,000,000 less than Director Gen- 
eral Hines declared necessary to meet obligations 
for this year. This may be accepted as a fair meas- 
ure of the determination of Congress to retrench 
all along the line. That orders have been given all 
appropriating committees in the House to lop off 
huge sums from estimates is well known. This 
applies to the Army, the Navy and most other 
branches. So long as essential enterprises are not 
jeopardized, Republican leaders feel that Congress 
must retrench at every possible point. The Rail- 
road Administration happens to be one of the first 
agencies to feel the weight of the retrenching ax, 
which is expected, to hew right and left, up and 
down. 

The effort of Chairman Fordney, supported by 
the unanimous vote of the ways and means com- 
mittee, to eliminate so called luxury and semiluxury 
taxes has proved abortive to date. When the meas- 
ure was called up in the House even so staunch a 
Republican as Uncle Joe Cannon made a vigorous 
speech against it, declaring with other Republicans 
that if anything should be taxed it is luxuries. 

Chairman Fordney frankly admitted that the 
passage of the bill would clip $100,000,000 from 
the revenues, which would have to be made up in 
some other way. This admission did more than any- 
thing to crystallize sentiment against the bill, which 
was temporarily withdrawn. 

Hearings on the tariff will not begin before early 
in July. Meanwhile Chairman Fordney is having 





prepared a compilation showing exactly what has 
been accomplished under the rates. in the Under- 
wood-Simons tariff law. He is confident that if the 
Payne-Aldrich law had been on the statute books 
during the last few years it would have produced 
$1,000,000,000 in revenues and furnished necessary 
protection to American industries, 





NEW BILLS AFFECT NATIONAL FORESTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Representative 
Caraway of Arkansas has introduced a bill to au- 
thorize the payment of 50 percent of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of timber from the national 
forest reserves in Arkansas to the promotion of 
agriculture, domestic economy, animal husbandry 
and dairying within that State. 

A bill introduced by Senator Smoot would con- 
solidate certain lands within the Cache national 
forest, Utah, and add additional areas, The aregs 
involved are not large. 


Representative Taylor of Colorado has introduced 
a bill ‘‘to protect, improve and develop the forage 
resources’’ of the Gunnison and Cochetopa national 
forests in that State, under the provisions of which 
come all lands in Gunnison and Saguache counties 
east of the 107th meridian, when found by the sec- 
retary of agriculture to be nonagricultural and suit- 
able chiefly for the grazing of live stock. 

A bill introduced by Representative McArthur 
would extend somewhat the boundaries of the Ore- 
gon national forest. 





COAL LANDS FOR MUNICIPALITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Representative 
Taylor of Colorado has introduced a bill granting 
to cities and towns coal lands for municipal pur- 
poses. The coal lands so conveyed to municipalities 
would be available ‘‘as a source of coal supply for 
the use of such city or town and for the use therein 
of the inhabitants and industries thereof.’’ 





BUILDING GARAGES FROM DOORS 


Port ArTHour, TEX., June 10.—The E. A. Laugh- 
lin Lumber Co., which as many retailers know is 
specializing in Enterlock ‘‘standardized’’ cut-to- 
length lumber for homes to be marketed thru the 
retail dealer, is mighty busy these days. The com- 
pany, as might be expected from one that developed 
such an interesting and valuable addition to the 
building business as Enterlock lumber, has several 
other interesting and unusual building designs, one 
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of which is for a garage made out of doors; that 
is, the sides and ends made of doors, tho, of course, 
the roof may be covered with any sort of roofing 
material. 

The accompanying illustration shows certain de- 
tails of this novel style of garage construction. 
This design has a semi-flat roof, the pitch being 
given by tapering pieces 


date one car and whencompleted would be 10’ 
1014” x 18’ 8”, Each side requires seven 2’ 8” x 6’ 8” 
doors, one of them on each side being glazed. The 
rear would require four doors the same size, one of 
them being glazed, while the front door is made of 
two 4’ 0” x 7’ 10” doors set to swing outward. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DOUBLE HOG FEEDING RACK 


A very satisfactory feeding trough or rack for 
feeding alfalfa meal, corn, bran and other dry 
feeds in a feed lot is shown in the cut. It is so 
constructed that large hogs can not get into it; 
neither can they upset it by rooting. 

At feeding time they line up in orderly fashion 
on both sides and help themselves without waste 
and without much fighting. The man walks over 
the heads of the hogs and puts feed in at the top, 








so that it falls on the edge of the center division 
board that separates the feed into two parts. With 
a little practice a man can divide it quickly and 
evenly before the hogs have a chance to interfere. 
Farmers who have frequently been mobbed trying 
to feed forty or fifty growing shoats will appre- 
ciate a contrivance of this kind. 

The trough or rack is 2 feet wide, 30 inches high 
and 16 feet long. It is made without a bottom, as 
it is intended for use on a cement floor or paved 
hog yard. It is movable so the floor may be cleaned 
frequently. 

This particular design is intended for large, 
heavy hogs. For smaller ones the center partition 
should be made higher. Pickets are not necessary, 





of 2x6, as shown in one 
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of the accompanying illus- U 





because the trough is used for dry feed only. 
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trations showing detail of 
a section. Of course the 
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garage can be covered 
with a regular hip or gable 
roof if the purchaser so 
desires. A close inspection 
of the construction will 
show that this garage is 
very simple, practical and 
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economic. It can be put 
together so that it is 
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permanently located, or it 








can be so arranged that 
it can be taken apart and 
moved. As may be seen 








from one of the accom- 


panying illustrations, a wii 


glazed door is inserted in 
the side, thus taking the 
place of a window. A 
glazed door also put into 
the rear will help to in- 
crease the light. Of course 
any sort of doors can be 
used, but any retailer may 
find a ready market for 
stock size, low grade, 
either painted or un- 
painted, doors for such a 
garage. 

The garage illustrated 
is designed to accommo- 
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CURRENT NEWS CONCERNING RATES ON LUMBER 


Group Rates Allowed From Independent Short-line Points—Adjusting Arkansas Cooperage— Lumbermen Will 
Discuss Proposed Transcontinental Tariff—Equalizing Cincinnati Charges 


GIVES SWEEPING GROUP RATE DECISION 

WasuinetTon, D. C., June 9.—A decision handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 10083—Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. 
Alabama Central Railway, director general et al— 
promises to become highly important. The case 
involves immediately the rates applied on pine lum- 
ber in carloads from Autaugaville, Ala., on the Ala- 
bama Central Railway, 8.75 miles from Booth, Ala., 
its junction with the Mobile & Ohio, to various 
interstate points. The commission finds that these 
rates were and are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceeded and exceed 
the contemporaneous group rates from Booth to 
the same destinations. 

Rate relationships are prescribed, effective on or 
before Sept. 15, and reparation awarded. The 
amount of reparation is to be determined, verified 
and filed with the commission. 

The commission in this case followed its decision 
in McGowan-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Florida, Ala- 
bama & Gulf Railroad Co.; namely, that Autauga- 
ville should take the group rate which is applied 
on shipments from Booth, altho it is located on an 
independent short line. 

In a dissenting opinion Commissioner Daniels, 
while conceding that the policy of the Mobile & 
Ohio road in granting group rates to mills on some 
independent short lines and denying them to others 
is inconsistent, insists that an additional charge 
should be made on shipments from Autaugaville to 
Booth. Mr. Daniels concludes with this warning: 


Out of the present rate of 19 cents from Autauga- 
ville to Cairo the Alabama Central receives a division 
of 6 cents, which yields 13.7 cents per ton-mile for its 
haul of 8.75 miles, while the Mobile & Ohio receives 13 
cents, or 5.9 mills per ton-mile, for its haul of 443 
miles. The 16.5-cent rate from Booth to Cairo yields 
the Mobile & Ohio less than 7.5 mills per ton-mile. 
On traffic from Autaugaville to eastern points moving 
thru Montgomery the Alabama Central receives 4 cents 
as its division of the thru rates, which yields 9 cents 
per ton-mile. That carrier also maintains a local com- 
modity rate of 4 cents on pine lumber, in carloads, 
from Autaugaville to Booth. 

Since the commission in the McGowan-Foshee case 
and in the present case has determined that junction- 
point rates are to be applied from points on inde- 
pendent branch lines, it is difficult to see why all mills 
on the various branch-line points in the Southeast will 
not seek the same basis which has been prescribed from 
Falco and Autaugaville. Should all mills thus situated 
obtain the reductions resulting from the systematic 
application of the rule, the mills on main lines will be 
subjected to a rate disadvantage of sufficient moment 
to precipitate an assault upon the entire system of 
blanket lumber rates in the Southeast. Should the 
earriers be forced to abandon this system of lumber 
rates, the inevitable outcome would seem to be the 
application of an approximate distance scale of lumber 
rates. 

The opinion says in part: 

Complainant contends that there is no substantial 
difference between the cost of the transportation serv- 
ice from points on independent short-line connections 
and from points on branches of the trunk-line system ; 
and, pointing out that the traffic from Autaugaville 
moves more than 500 miles in practically all instances, 
argues that differences between one-line and two-line 
hauls for such distances lose their significance. It 
calls attention to the position taken by the carriers in 
other cases wherein they defended the group rates from 
this territory on the ground that they applied from the 
branches and independent feeder lines as well as from 
main-line points. The most direct competition met by 
complainant is with shippers located at points on the 
Montgomery branch of the Mobile & Ohio, which take 
the 16.5-cent rate to Cairo. 

Defendants contend that the group adjustment of the 
lumber rates from this territory resulted from com- 
petitive conditions, and point out that Autaugaville is 
merely another instance of a point near a grou 
boundary line which seeks to be included in the ad- 
joining lones rated group. They state that it is the 
general practice in this territory to charge rates from 
points on independent short lines higher than the 
unction-point rates, and that the exceptions on the 

obile & Ohio are due to local conditions and influ- 
ences and do not affect the general rule. On classes 
and commodities other than lumber the rates from 
and to Autaugaville and other points on independent 
short lines are invariably higher than the junction- 
point rates, and lumber is the only commodity ac- 
corded a group adjustment as to this originating terri- 
tory. The revenue produced by the lumber traffic from 
Autaugaville is vital to the operation of the Alabama 
Central, and it is argued that if the rates were reduced 
as prayed the Alabama Central would be unable to earn 
sufficient’ revenue to pay proper dividends. * Ae 
Their witness testified that low rates on lumber from 
this territory to the markets in the North and East 
were originally put in to meet the competition of the 
white pine lumber from the Northwest, and that since 
that competition has practically ceased the present 
low basis of rates from the Southeast and Mississippi 
Valley is unwarranted. 

Defendants further show that the transportation 
conditions on the Montgomery division of the Mobile 
& Ohio are difficult and the service expensive, atten-. 
tion being called to the heavy grades and to the ex- 
pensive bridge at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and it is con- 
tended that the Mobile & Ohio could not handle com- 
Plainant’s traffic from Booth to Cairo for less than it 
now receives as its division of the thru rate. They 
also urge that our order in McGowan-Foshee Lumber 
Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co., supra, should have been 
in the alternative, merely requiring the removal of the 








undue prejudice found to exist instead of compelling 
defendants to establish the main-line rates at Falco, 
Miss., on the independent short line; and strongly 
insist that if the findings in that case are followed here 
the order should be in the alternative. 

In Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern Ry. Co., 36 
I, C. C. 179, and Three Lakes Lumber Co. vs. W. W. 
Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C., 42, we found it to be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial for the defendants to maintain 
rates from points on certain independent connecting 
short lines higher than the group rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from points on the defendant’s 
main and branch lines and on other connections, and 
awarded reparation. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of the opinion 
and find that the rates assailed were, are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceeded or may exceed the 
group rates on like traffic contemporaneously main- 
tained from Booth to the same destinations. We fur- 
ther find that complainant made shipments as de- 
scribed during the statutory period and paid and bore 
the charges thereon; that it was damaged thereby to 
the extent that the charges paid exceeded those that 
would have accrued on the basis herein found reason- 
able ‘ and that it is entitled to reparation, with in- 
terest. 


DECISION ON COOPERAGE RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The rates on hardwood 
lumber and slack barrel cooperage material from West 
Memphis, Ark., to points in western trunk line terri- 
tory, trans-Missouri territory, Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory and eastern trunk line territory are 
passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a decision handed down in Docket No. 9598 by 
Division 1, composed of Chairman Aitchison and Com- 
missioners McChord and Meyer. The complaint was 
filed by the Earle Cooperage Co. against the Iron 
Mountain road and connections. Involved, also, are 
Docket No. 9599, filed by the same company, and sev- 
eral fourth section applications. 

The commission’s finding, briefly summarized, fol- 
lows: 

“The rates have not been shown to have been unrea- 
sonable, but they were unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceeded corresponding rates from Memphis, 
Tenn., and Helena and West Helena, Ark., to 
Missouri River cities, points west thereof, and points 
taking the same rates or rates based thereon, and to 
other destinations north of the Ohio River and east of 
the Missouri River to the extent that they exceeded the 
rates from Helena and West Helena to the same 
destinations. Reparation is denied by the commission. 
Authority to continue lower rates from Helena and 
West Helena, Ark., to various points than those con- 
temporaneously maintained from intermediate points 
is denied.” 

Differences in the rates under attack range from 1 
to 5 cents a hundred pounds, but only a few points 
take the higher differential. 

The railroads contended that West Memphis is an 
inland point, not influenced by ‘water competition,” 
and that the Marianna branch of the Iron Mountain is 
expensive to operate. Complainants countered with 
the declaration that West Memphis is virtually on the 
Mississippi River and is a regular landing place for 
boats, with facilities for handling commodities equal 
to those of Helena. 

No order for the future was issued by the commission 
because the complainant failed to make the director 
general a defendant. 


DEMURRAGE RULES STILL IN ABEYANCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—There does not seem 
to be much encouragement for the hope of lum- 
bermen to secure an adjustment in their favor of 
the demurrage rules. Executive Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, is in receipt of a letter from Max Thelen, 
director of public service of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, Washington, D. C., which 
says: 

I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter refer- 
ring to demurrage rules and regulations. This matter 
is now being handled by the director general personally, 
who has expressed serious doubts as to whether the 
charge for the first four days shall be as low as $2. It 
is hoped that the matter may be brought to a conclusion 
during the course of the next week. I shall be glad to 
advise you when the decision has been reached. 


The letter is dated June 2 and Secretary Good- 
now has advised all members of the association of 
its contents. 


SET DATE FOR TARIFF HEARING 


PorTLAND, Ore., June 7.—The Portland district 
freight traffic committee has set for hearing in this city 
on June 19 the transcontinental lumber tariff No. 32A. 
The tentative tariff was prepared by the traffic experts 
of the Railroad Administration last fall and after con- 
siderable discussion and revision was put into printed 
form and submitted to the lumbermen. A hearing was 
held Jan. 28 and 29 and a number of questions were 
raised that no one seemed prepared to answer. The 
lumbermen were given time to study the proposed 
rates. Meanwhile some matters of controversy have 
been disposed of by the Railroad Administration in 
abolishing the rate established upon the cubical mini- 
mum basis for lumber. The hearing is expected to 
bring to Portland a large number of representatives 
of lumbermen’s organizations. 











TO DECIDE TRANSIT LUMBER RATES 

MPMPHIS, TENN., June 9.—“The United States Rail- 
road Administration will pass on the question ‘of 
transit arrangements for lumber and lumber products 
for Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, Evansville and 
Paducah within ten days from June 4, after the con- 
ference held with officials of that body by a delegation 
from the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association on 
that date, and we are confident that it will decide in 
favor of such arrangement,” said J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the association, head of the local 
delegation, who returned to Memphis yesterday. 

Six of the leading railroad systems in the South have 
applied to the United States Railroad Administration 
for freight rate authority to publish flat rates on logs, 
bolts and billets into milling points and it is probable 
that, if the freight rate authority covers the specifica- 
tions made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
ation, these flat rates will become effective during the 
latter half of July. Mr. Townshend said that the 
administration ordered these flat rates put into effect 
a number of months ago, but that the carriers had 
not yet taken action on them. 





WOULD AMEND CINCINNATI SWITCHING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—The Cincinnati District 
Freight Traffic Committee has been asked by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad of Indiana to act on the 
rules governing the absorption of inbound switching 
charges on lumber, and has set June 16 for a hearing. 

In the argument for the change it is claimed that the 
service performed by the road in switching traffic from 
interchange connections to industrial sidings where 
the privilege is used, and later placing of empty cars 
on sidings for the loading of outbound shipments, is 
an additional service over that contemplated in the 
application of rates from Cincinnati. Therefore, the 
road urges, such service should be subject to the 
published rates for outbound shipments and not be 
included in the switching movement. 

The road claims, further, that such a change as 
asked by it would eliminate the feature of confining 
hauls to the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, and would 
provide additional routes out of Cincinnati for the 
movement of lumber and all other freight, and that it 
would provide more direct shipments and, in most 
cases, be more economical for the shipper. Lumbermen, 
however, will insist on “being shown” that such sur- 
render of their present switching rights will result, 
as claimed, to their advantage, and the hearing prom- 
ises to be interesting. 





APPROVES CHANGES TO UNIFY RULES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved an application filed 
by the Oklahoma, Kansas & Missouri Railway Co. for 
permission to file changes in the present reconsign- 
ment and diversion rules, The commission states that 
the proposed changes will unify the rules of carriers 
operating in the same general territory. The usual 
reservation is made that the commission’s approval 
shall not affect any subsequent proceedings which may 
be brought by shippers. 


SILO STAVES TAKE LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—In Docket No. 10324 
—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. Director General, 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al.—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that unreason- 
able rates were charged on certain less than carload 
shipments of silo staves and rafters from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to various interstate destinations. Reparation 
will be awarded when complainant submits a verified 
statement showing the exact amount due. 

The defendants in the case are directed by the 
commission promptly to amend their classification 
so as to comply with its finding that silo staves and 
rafters should take the same rates as lumber of the 
kind from which they are made. 

The commission cites previous decisions in which it 
made the same finding. 

In Docket No. 10123—Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. 
vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Director Gen- 
eral, et al.—the commission finds that the rate applied 
to certain shipments of dressed southern pine lumber, 
in carloads, from Mobile, Ala., to Carthage, Tenn., was 
and is unreasonable to the extent that the component 
from Mobile to Nashville exceeded and exceeds the rate 
contemporaneously applicable from Group 2 stations 
to Nashville. The complainant is awarded $20.05 
reparation, and the carriers are directed to establish 
the new rate on or before Sept. 15. 





FIRE FIGHTERS ELECT OFFICERS 

PorRTLAND, OrE., June 7.—The Tillamook County 
Forest Fire Patrol Association met on June 5 and 
elected officers for the season as follows: President, 
George B. McLeod; vice presidents, P. 8. Brumby 
and Russell Hawkins; secretary-treasurer, C. 8S. 
Chapman; directors in addition to the above named 
officers, John Pearson, C. H. Wheeler, John R. Oat- 
man, J. E. Wheeler and John H. Haak. The asso- 
ciation’s fire wardens are now taking their posts. 
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WITH AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN FRENCH FORESTS 


How Yankee Skill and Industry Helped Whip the Hun — Rapid Work That Aided in Ending the War— 


and Future Conditions in Timbered Areas 


Present 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a very 
interesting letter from W. B. Greeley, lieutenant 
colonel of Engineers, which gives some illuminat- 
ing facts regarding the operations of the 10th and 
20th Engineers in France. This letter, which was 
written May 14 from the headquarters Services of 
Supply, oflice of the chief engineer, Division ef Con- 
struction and Forestry, in France, reads in part: 

The chart indicates the 
waving line of produc- 
tion, from the small be- 
ginnings in 1917 to the 
peak in October, 1918, 
and the drop-off after 
the armistice. This chart 
reflects a number of in- 


teresting things. The | januyapy 27,251 (PIECES) 
heavy cut of round prod- 2,977. fsverrs) 
ucts in February re- : : 


1,466,060 
30,360 
0,305 


sulted from rush orders 
for entanglement stakes 
at the time when Amer- 
ican troops were taking 
over the French sectors 
at the front and prepa- 
rations were being made 
for the expected German FEDRUARY 
offensive. It was that | 
February cut which "7 
brought a telegram from 4 : 
the railroad officer at 
the advance depot: 
“Stop shipping stakes. 
Can't handle any more.” 
The heavy lumber cuts 
in August, September 
and October reflect, 
among other things, the 
“tie drive’ during the 
days when our French 
allies were imploring us 
to stock up with the ties 
to support the victorious 
offensive which turned 
the tide of the war dur- 
ing those three months, 
Military strategy de- 
pended largely upon the 
rapid repair or construc- 
tion of railroads. Octo- 
ber, our banner tie 
month, showed a pro- 
duction of 650,000 pieces. 
The problem of warming 
and cooking the food of 
an army of 2,000,000 men 
is reflected in the large 
cuts of fuelwood during 
the last five months of 
1918. 


The forestry troops in 
France cut, all told, 
nearly 352,000,000 feet of 
lumber and ties up to 
May 1, 1919, over 3,000,- 
000 pieces of poles, piles 
andentanglement 
stakes, and over 1,200,000 
steres of fuelwood (400,- 
000 cords). At the time | 
of the armistice we were | 
turning out over 2,000,000 
feet every working day. 
It was quite a sizable 
lumbering organization 
that we developed in 
France in less than one 
year, for the first board 
was cut, at a little 
French mill in the Jura 
Mountains, on Nov. 26, 
1917, and the first Amer- 
ican mill began sawing 
near the Loire River, at 
Gien, on Nov. 29. . 


JANUARY 


6,766 


15,681 


DECEMBER 3.840 
i918 
1519 


American Zeal and 
French Forestry 


The map, too, is of 
interest in showing the 
distribution of the for- 
estry camps in relation 
to the operations of the 
whole American Expedi- 
tionary Force. The 
cluster of camps near 
the southwest coast, in 
the Bordeaux region, 


WAR. DEPARTMENT | 


PRIOR TO 454,587 Geet on) 


3,516,518 








any event to be one of our main sources of supply 
altho the Bordeaux base took the bulk of the cut. An- 
other group of operations developed along the main 
line of communications in central France, where 
large depots were established and hospitals and 
other construction projects called for quantities of 
lumber. Another group of lumber camps spread 
rapidly over the softwood forests in the Vosges and 
Jura Mountains, the best source of piling and of all- 
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grew up from the early 
demands at Bordeaux, 
the first American base 
port to be developed, for 
piling, warehouse lumber 
and railroad ties. The 
extensive pineries of this 
region, which is the 
“southern pine belt’’ of 
France, were bound in 


3,087,b16| {'R 





round construction lumber in France, and in the 
hardwood areas immediately behind the American 
sector of the front. As the war progressed this 
section was drawn upon more and more heavily for 
railroad ties, .road plank, dock, barge and bridge 
timbers, and fuelwood. In September and October a 
flying squadron of lumberjacks was organized by 
Maj. Johnson and thrown into the fighting area 
with the First and Second armies. They worked 
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in small units with portable mills, cutting from day 
to day the material needed at the moment by the 
combat troops—railroad ties, bridge timbers, mine 
sets, bomb-proofing and what not. Thirteen camps 
of this character were operated in all, and their 
work elicited the warmest praise from the chief 
engineer of the First Army. : 

In midsummer of 1918 the forestry section was 
confronted with the task of providing lumber for a 
future army.of upward of 3,000,000 men, with a 
prospective increase of several thousand men in its 
own ranks. This made it necessary to extend the 
timber scouting into the French Alps, the rugged 
central plateau around La Chaise Dieu and the still 
more rugged Pyrenees. About 800,000,000 feet of 
stumpage was acquired, all told, less than half of 
which was cut. And here let it be emphasized that 
the pains and thrift which the French people have 
applied to their forests during the last 200 years 
were a factor of primary importance in enabling the 
Allies to win the war. Notwithstanding her density 
of population, which can be imagined by putting 
one-third of the people of the United States into the 
State of Texas, with ground to spare, France has 
steadily built up and extended her forest resources. 
There is more timber in this country than I ever 
dreamed of—the longer we stayed the more we 
found. Without it, the handicap of the Allied armies, 
the shipping situation being what it was, would have 
been almost fatal. 


Making Records with Unpromising Means 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has accused the forest 
engineers in France of ‘‘cruelty to machinery,’ and 
we must plead guilty. During 1918, with the under- 
manned forestry section struggling to keep abreast 
of the urgent needs of an army several times the 
size originally intended, every possible pressure was 
put upon production. ‘‘Rated’’ mill capacities dis- 
appeared in the dust. Many of our “10M” mills 
cut steadily from 30,000 to 50,000 board feet in a 
20-hour run. Several of the American ‘'20M”’ mills 
cut regularly more than 1,200,000 board feet per 
month, and some of them exceeded 2,000,000 feet 
monthly on their best runs. One of the ‘‘Ten’’ mills 
cut over a million feet of hardwoods in October. 
The largest day’s cut was turned out by the 27th 
Company at Mouthe (one of Maj. Barns’ units), 
which cut 177,486 board feet of fir lumber and tim- 
bers in 23 hours and 35 minutes. The largest 20-hour 
cut, 163,376 feet, was made at Levier by the 37th 
Company (old “F’’ Company of the 10th Engineers) 
under Maj. Kelly. The list of record cuts is almost 
unlimited, for every camp had the spirit of “hitting 
it hard.’’ The real service of the 20th Engineers can 
be understood, however, only by those who know 
first hand how their exacting physical labor was 
sustained at a killing pace, month after month, thru 
the unending rain and mud of “sunny” France. 


Yankee Vigor and Adaptability 


Now the happy days have come when troop train 
after troop train packed with joyous doughboys 
passes thru Tours, bound for the ports. The 20th 
Engineers are among them and it seems probable 
that the last of the lumberjack soldiers will be 
aboard ship by the first of June. These men have 
made a wonderful record with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. They brought to France the best 
of the physical vigor, the practical experience, and 
the rough and ready mechanical ability of the Amer- 
ican woodsman. They made good in the work for 
which they were organized. They met emergencies 
and overcame difficulties of every description. They 
kept the army supplied with the forest products 
which it needed. The lumbermen of the United 
States may well be proud of their representatives in 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Furthermore, the industrial value of these men 
has been increased by their service in France. Many 
of them have learned new parts of the game or 
developed latent mechanical ability. Many of them 
have acquired a new conception of organization and 
responsibility. This returning body of trained forest 
workers is of the utmost value to the wood indus- 
tries of America. Intelligent assistance in fitting 
them into positions in civil life where their capacity 
can be rightly used is not only due the forest engi- 
neers for the sacrifices which they have made to 
serve their country but will also benefit our forest 
industries at home. 

The chart mentioned by Lieut. Col. Greeley is re- 
produced in connection with this article and shows 
very clearly and forcibly what the forest engi- 
neers accomplished in France. Lieut. Col. Gree- 
ley also se1.t a map of France showing the location 
and character of the various operations. Unfor- 
tunately, there were so many operations and they 
were so close together that it can not be reproduced 
clearly. 

The forestry operation was divided into fifteen 
districts as follows: Bauge, Besancon, Bourg, 
Bourges, Castets, Chateauroux, Dax, Dijon, Eclaron, 
Epinal, Gien, Labrit, Le Puy, Mimizan, Pontenx. 


Today’s Conditions in French Forests 


Lieut. Col. C. 8. Chapman, of the 20th Engineers, 
who had charge of sawmill operations and was sec- 
tion forestry officer of the advance section of the 
Service of Supply and later served with the tech- 
nical advisor to the Peace Commission in estimat- 
ing the damage to French forests during the war, 
has returned to his home in Portland, Ore., and 
resumed his former position, that of secretary- 
manager of the Oregon Forest Fire Association. 
Naturally, Lieut. Col. Chapman had an exceptional 
opportunity to study conditions in France, and 
therefore the following interview with him on the 


present timber situation in that country is un- 
usually interesting: 


Due to the war French forests have been depleted, 
both by destruction thru active military operations 
in northern France and by overcutting for the use 
of the Allied armies in practically every other 
section of the country. 

The most serious damage to French forests is not, 
however, thru overcutting by the Allies, for these 
forests will be brought back to normal productive- 
ness within a comparatively few years. The damage 
done thru direct military operations in northern 
France will, however, greatly reduce the available 
supply of French timber for many years to come. 
This destruction extends over a forested area of 
about one and a half million acres, with a total 
destruction of nearly half a millian acres, as near as 
information goes at the present time. It must of 
course be remembered that this destruction does 
not represent in its entirety reduction in the amount 
of lumber which French forests can produce, since 
over half of the area was probably devoted to 
production of fuel wood. Since prior to the war 
France was an importing country it is certain in 
view of the destruction of a considerable percentage 
of her forests that importations must be increased 
from some source, and this at a time when a large 
amount of material for reconstruction is required. 


Loss Causes and Price Influence 


The damage to most of the French forests which 
were held by the Germans during the entire war is 
in the main quite as great thru overcutting as that 
suffered thru destruction of forests by shell fire in 
the active zone of operations. In the former case 
it is, of course, true that the land is in better con- 
dition for reforestation than in the latter, but in 
either case a new crop must be started and brought 
to maturity before any considerable returns will be 
had from the land. 

French forests in the region back of the Allied 
lines were in some instances heavily cut to supply 
our troops, while in other cases such cutting was 





LT. COL. C. 8S. CHAPMAN, 
Who Tells of French Timber Resources 


not severe. In every instance, however, the ex- 
ploitations were conducted in accordance with regu- 
lations laid down by the French foresters and the 
future productivity of the forests was not perma- 
nently impaired. In some cases these forests will 
very quickly be brought back to a state of producing 
their normal annual yield, while in others ten or 
twelve years must elapse before this can be accom- 
plished. Altho forests in the rear have been to a 
certain extent overcut it is also true that unusually 
high stumpage prices were paid for the timber and 
that from a financial standpoint such forests have 
not been a source of unusually high revenue at a 
time when money was required. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of wartime stump- 
age prices being paid during a period of peace, but 
had this question ever arisen it is at least a debat- 
able question if it would not have been the part of 
wisdom to overcut French forests in order to 
secure the unusual revenues that high prices would 
make possible. 

Until such time as a most careful survey can be 
made of the French forests the actual damage will 
not be known. It is, however, easy to secure a figure 
of loss which will be conservative, and this has been 
done by the French Government. The many inci- 
dental losses that naturally accompany the destruc- 
tion of the forests amount to an enormous sum. 


Returning to Productivity 

The fixing of damages in a country where the 
forests have been under management for a long 
period is not such a simple matter as it would be in 
most sections of this country. Communities adja- 
cent to the forests are dependent upon them for 
labor and for supplying their local needs for both 
firewood and timber. French sawmills are located 
for permanent operation and certain rights for use 
of the forests and their products by inhabitants of 
the country have grown up which are now consid- 
ered as part of the means of subsistence of these 
people. 

In the case of communal forests the residents of 
the commune have depended upon the yearly returns 
of their forests to take care of certain fixed ex- 
penses, and such returns will no longer be forth- 


coming in the same form. Fishing and hunting 
rights on lands were also,*prior to the war, a source 
of considerable revenue, and it will take a long time 
for the property again to yield returns, as game 
will come bach slowly and not until cover is estab- 
lished on the land, 


The Forests’ Future 


While it will be quite possible to secure from other 
countries the lumber needed for reconstruction 
purposes, and while an unusually high price was 
paid for stumpage cut in the French forests, it is 
without doubt true that the French would prefer to 
have the forests at this time rather than the money 
which they returned. On the other hand, the care 
with which forests were cut and the sparing manner 
in which timber was turned over for Allied use have 
impaired the usefulness of the forests in the rear to 
only a limited extent, and no unusual amount need 
be spent to repair damages sustained. 

The loss of areas thru active military operations 
is in another class. Such areas will not only be 
non-productive for a long period, but no inconsider- 
able work must be done to get the land in shape to 
produce new forests. In the devastated region some 
areas heretofore used for agricultural purposes 
may be planted to forests as a means of getting 
the land in condition for farm use. 

The outlook, in France, is by no means a hopeless 
one, as the bulk of the forests were not damaged. 





ILLUSTRATES DURABILITY OF WOOD SHIPS 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—E. W. Wright, manager 
of the McEachern Ship Co., of Young’s Bay, Ore., 
who has been identified for the greater part of his 
life with shipping affairs on the Willamette and Co- 
lumbia rivers, gives the following statistics on 
wooden ships: 


The durability of the wooden ship is a feature that 
has been time tested. Owned on the Pacific Coast and 
engaged in the coastwise and offshore ore trade out of 
Pacific ports are 350 steam and sail wooden vessels 
that have seen from 20 to 68 pee of service. Of this 
list sixty-eight have passed their twentieth beng 
fifty-three are from 20 to 25 years old; seventy-eig t 
are from 25 to 30 years old; forty-six from 30 to 35 
years old; forty-two from 35 to 40 years old; forty- 
four from 40 to 45 years old; ten from 45 to 50 years 
old; five from 50 to 55 years.old, and still in service 
are three wooden sailers which were built 61, 65 and 
68 years ago, seapoctivete. In this list is the steam- 
ship Arcata, built in San Francisco forty-two years ago, 
a vessel which in her career tested her strength on 
every bar between Panama and Alaska. 


He points out that it is a noteworthy fact that 
salt water, the very element that rusts and ruins 
the metal ship, is the best known preservative for 
a wooden vessel. 





SOUTHERN PINE MARKET GREATLY ACTIVE 


LAvuREL, Miss., June 9.—The trend of the south- 
ern pine market during the last fortnight has been 
little less than marvelous, and it is difficult to recall 
such a period of activity in the history of the south- 
ern industry. 

New lists are appearing on every hand. The 
schedule ‘below shows average advances on some of 
the principal items during the last two weeks: 


BéBtr. “O” No.1 No.2 No.8 

1x 4 New price...$47.00 $43.00 $40.00 $29.00 $22.00 
Old price... 42.00 39.00 36.00 27.00 20.50 
Advance,..$ 5.00 $ 4.00 $ 4.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.50 


. $48.00 $44.00 $41.00 $30.00 $23.00 
43.00 39.00 36.00 28.00 21.50 


1x 6 New price.. 
Old price... 








Advance...$ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.50 

1x 8 New price.. .$48.00 $44.50 $42.00 $31.00 $24.50 
Old price... 43.00 40.00 37.00 29.00 23.00 
Advance...$ 5.00 $ 4.50 $ 5.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.50 


.$50.00 $46.50 $43.00 $31.00 $24.50 
45.00 41.00 38.00 29.00 23.00 


"$ 5.00 $ 5.50 $ 5.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.50 


1x12 New price.. .$51.00 $48.00 $45.00 $33.00 $25.50 
Old price... 46.00 43.00 40.00 31.00 24.00 


Advance.. .$ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.50 


Five-quarter and 6/4x4, 6, 8 and 10-inch have 
advanced $5 to $5.50, while 5/4 and 6/4x12-inch 
have broken all records by jumping $5 to $7 ina 
single leap. All items in flooring from flat grain 
No. 3 to heart face E. G. B and better are now 
quoted at from $4 to $7 up, with E. G. ‘‘B’’ and 
KE. G. ‘‘C”’ scoring the greatest advances, 

The principal items in drop siding and partition 
have kept the pace by going up from $2 to $6. 
Ceiling being slightly off in demand shows only 
an advance of from $1 to $2. The ordinary cuts in 
dimension are $2 to $3 up, while No. 1 heavy joists 
and timbers range from $2 to $12 up. 

Some of the leading manufacturers have notified 
their salesmen to discontinue soliciting orders for 
a time, as they are getting more business by mail 
than they can well take care off. Customers are 
wiring for 4-inch flooring and partition, with prices 
open, asking how many cars are wanted. One 
retailer wires ‘‘ship car of 3-inch flooring regard- 
less of cost.’’ Another wires ‘‘The price on No. 3 
boards is O. K. What we want is the boards.’’ 


1x10 New price.. 
Old price... 





Advance.. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


June 17—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 17-18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


June 18—Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Sedalia, Mo. 


June 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Wil- 
mington, Wilmington, N. C., Monthly meeting. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


June 24—Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
i Beverly Country Club, Chicago. 


July 9-10—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
meeting. 


Aug. 5-7—National Somerton Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS PLAN ANNUAL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—The Central Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Sedalia June 18. Harry 
Moore, of Boonville, is secretary of the association. 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, will attend the 
meeting and explain the new Missouri workmen’s 
compensation law. 


ANNUAL OF NATIONAL RETAILERS 


Plans for a retail lumber congress, gathering its 
attendants from retailers in all cities of 25,000 and 
over, were set in motion June 6 at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held at the Congress 
Hotel. The congress will be the annual meeting 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Detroit, Mich., Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 11 and 12, and the tentative plans 
already indicate that the meeting, which will 
be at the Hotel Pontchartrain, will be of 
unusual significance. The plans are to have 
in reality only four addresses, the speakers to be 
a national political leader, a well known lumber 
manufacturer, a well known lumber retailer and an 
authority on advertising and publicity. The re- 


Association, 
of Chicago, 


Association, 
Semiannual 








mainder of the sessions will be devoted to round 
table discussions on matters of vital interest to the 
retail lumber trade. The entertainment will be 
provided by the Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which alone is sufficient assurance 
that there will be something doing. As usual with 
the National retailers, the ladies will share in the 
entertainment, and a delightful program will be 
arranged for them. 

The executive committee at its meeting placed the 
details for the annual in the hands of a committee 
consisting of President J. J. Comerford and Secre- 
tary Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, and Warren J. 
Duffy, of Toledo, Ohio. During the annual there 
will also be a conference of the secretaries of city 
retail associations. 

Other subjects discussed at the meeting in Chi- 
cago were the transit car problem and the proposal 
for establishing an interinsurance exchange as a 
department of the association. The expectation is 
that the special committee of the retail body will 
meet with a committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association shortly to discuss the 
transit car. 


SASH AND DOOR MEN TO HAVE OUTING 

Burrao, N. Y., June 9.—The Empire State As- 
sociation of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen of the State of New York will hold its 
annual outing at Manitou Beach, near Rochester, 
on June 18. President H. T. Trotter expects a large 
attendance, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


NorFouk, Va., June 9.—Announcement has been 
made that the monthly meeting of the North Caro- 
line Pine Association will be held at Wilmington, 
N. C., on Thursday, June 19, at the Hotel Wilming- 
ton. The June meeting of a year ago was held in 
Wilmington, the city by the sea, and it is hoped 
that the attendance this year will be of large pro- 
portions. It is likely that a number of the mem- 
bers will make the run over to Wrightsville Beach 
after the meeting. 








LUMBERMEN PLAN ANNUAL OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—Members of the 
Northern White Cedar Association will leave 
Thursday for their annual outing on Lake of the 
Woods, where they had a successful outing two 
years ago. They plan to have three full days for 
fishing in its waters, besides the time spent in 
cruising to and from the fishing grounds. About 
fifty are expected to take part in the outing. The 
Minneapolis delegation will leave by a special 
sleeper on the Northern Pacific, Thursday, at 1:50 
p- m., and go by way of Duluth and the Canadian 
Northern to Baudette, which will be reached early 
Friday morning. They will spend most of that day 
crossing the lake to the fishing grounds. The 
steamer Agwinde will furnish sleeping accommoda- 
tions and launches and barges will be taken to 
provide the commissary. Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday will be spent in uninterrupted sport, and 
Tuesday the cedar men will cruise back to Baudette, 
leaving that place by rail Tuesday night, June 17, 
and reaching home in Minneapolis Wednesday 
evening. 

President L. L. Hill has appointed several com- 
mittees to look after the comfort of the tourists on 
their way to and from Baudette. T. M. Partridge 
is lake tour manager and will have full charge on 
the water. J. A. Kennedy, customs official at 
Baudette, has made arrangements for the boats, 
and Messrs. Zauche and Hicks, of Baudette, are 
looking after the commissary. 


LUMBER COMMISSIONER TO LECTURE 


New Orweans, La., June 10.—The Southern 
Pine Association announces that a meeting of sub- 
seribers will be held at the Grunewald Hotel June 
21 to hear the report of Axel H. Oxholm, the 
lumber trade commissioner who studied trade con- 
ditions in the Scandinavian countries. Mr. Oxholm 
has a consignment of samples of Swedish and Fin- 
nish lumber, which will be on exhibit on the day 
of his lecture, to illustrate the types of Scandina- 
vian woods, the quality and methods of manufac- 
ture etc. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


QUEBEC RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Toronto, ONT., June 9.—The annual meeting of 
the Quebee City Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which was held recently was attended by all 
the leading retailers of the city. It was reported 
that the plan adopted a year ago of charging for 
cartage services was working out admirably and 
that codperation was producing much better selling 
terms than those that formerly prevailed. All cus- 
tomers who are not well known are required to 
pay cash. Well known and responsible customers 
are given credit on the following terms: 2 percent, 
ten days, or thirty days net from date on which 
monthly account is rendered. Delivery charges are 
as follows: Seventy-five cents for a one-horse load, 
or part thereof, and $1.75 for a two-horse load or 
part thereof. Officers were elected as follows: 


President—L. A. Marquis, 

Vice president—L. Hamel. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. O, Chalifour. 

Directors—N,. Gignac, A. Gignac and J. Lefrancois. 





CYPRESS BUNGALOWS IN MINIATURE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 9.—Volume 42 of the 
famous cypress pocket library, just issued by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
bears the title ‘‘Bungalows for Birds,’’ and is 
probably the most exhaustive and comprehensive 
publication on bird houses thus far compiled. It 
contains about 290 pages, with copious illustrations, 
some of them in color, and working plans for the 
construction of some distinctive and very attractive 
types of bird bungalows. There are sketches of 
Audubon and Agassiz, thirty pages of bird ‘‘por 
traits’’ and appropriate selections in prose and 
verse from the classic literature of birddom. 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 9.—A stated meeting 
of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
held June 6 in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, with President H. C. Magruder presiding. 
The publicity committee, Maurice W. Wiley, chair- 
man, reported in favor of the proposed list of what 
each salesman handled, which had been referred to 
it at the previous meeting, but asked for sugges- 
tions as to method. After a live discussion it was 
decided to publish the list in one of the trade pa- 
pers, and furnish the members with reprints, so that 
if one of their customers needed something they 
did not sell they could show him how to get it. 

The members decided to go as nearly as possible 


in a body to the summer meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumberman’s Association at Wilmington, 
Del., on July 9 and 10, and arrangements were 
made to play baseball with a team from that or- 
ganization July 10. 

The members discussed the eligibility of whole- 
sale and retail salesmen to belong to the association, 
and feeling that the two were not compatible, de- 
cided that members must be wholesale salesmen. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody spoke on ‘‘Salesmen, Past 
and Present,’’ dwelling on the battle the former 
had to get mills to make stock that was really right 
for the trade. He told interestingly of his experi- 
ences at the mills, and afterward on the road. 

Walter R. Johnston spoke on ‘‘Salesmanship,’’ 
showing how the interest of a lumber buyer is gen- 
erally aroused by the story of the woods, the logs 
and the mill, about which few of them know 
anything. He said the big factors in a sale are 
the salesman’s knowledge of his stock and of what 
stock the customer should have, his personality and 
acquaintance with the trade, and their confidence 
in him, and lastly the price. 

Inquiries as to stocks brought out the fact that 
there was little to offer, and Bill Doyle, who had just 
returned from the South, told how it was almost 
impossible to buy anything from the mills except 
what was all ready to ship, as millmen believed that 
prices were still going up. 





COAST WHOLESALERS IN CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 3,—The weekly luncheon 
of the wholesalers today was presided over by 
Sherman L, Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co., Seattle. C. L. Lindner, of the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, a visiting 
wholesaler, told briefly of the situation in Portland 
and in Oregon, which was similar to that prevailing 
in the Puget Sound country—stocks scarce, mills 
loaded with orders, and prices firm and advancing. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, read a telegram from several 
Kansas City wholesalers urging that something be 
done to stop the advancing price of red cedar 
shingles, because the high cost adversely affects 
building operations and also enables substitute 
roofing to get more firmly established. This mat- 
ter was discussed at some length and it seemed 
to be the general opinion that nothing could be 
done but to let the law of supply and demand take 
its course. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch 


of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, ex- 
plained that the present price of shingles is not 
entirely due to the log scarcity and their high price 
but also is due to the extraordinary demand for 
shingles that results in the prices being forced up. 
He said, however, that because of the long life and 
durability of shingles they would stand the present 
and even an advanced price; that as compared 
with the cost of a substitute roof $12 or $14 could 
be paid for red cedar shingles, He declared that 
retail lumber dealers should do some educational 
work with their customers and explain to them 
that even at higher prices than now prevail shingles 
are much more desirable and cheaper than any sub- 
stitute roofing. If dealers would do this they 
would help to do justice to a superior article and 
do a great favor to their customers. 

John McMaster, of Seattle, president of the 
shingle branch and dean of the shingle industry on 
the north Pacific coast, spoke briefly, urging the 
maintaining of the high standard of shingle grade. 
He said the present is a time when there is a dis- 
position to slight in the manufacture of shingles 
because of the strong demand. He declared that 
if this is done it will react in the end against red 
cedar shingles. 

The lumber and shingle situation was also dis- 
cussed by W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen 
Lumber & Export Co., and Ed Luke, of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, and others. The 
meeting was well attended. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ BOARD MEETS 


NEw York, N. Y., June 10.—A meeting of the 
board of trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held at association offices 
June 5. As this was the first meeting of the trustees 
since the annual meeting, the attendance was large. 

During the annual meeting at Philadelphia a 
communication was received from the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association suggesting 
a midsummer trip to the Pacifie coast, and as a re- 
sult of the action taken at the meeting the secretary 
circularized the members of the association to get 
an idea of the probable number who would partici- 
pate in such a trip, but the replies received did not 
indicate sufficient interest to warrant the trip this 
year. Since the meeting conditions have changed 
and most members are so busy that they are unable 
to take the time for a trip. After careful consid- 
eration the trustees decided to drop the matter for 
the present. 

A. L. Stone, chairman of the board of managers 
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of the bureau of information, made an interesting 
report covering the work of that department and 
showing the substantial gain in information re- 
ceived and in the number of members availing them- 
selves of this privilege. The larger membership 
covering a wider territory enables the bureau to 
serve its members on a broader basis than ever be- 
fore. The activities of the railroad and transpor- 
tation committee were fully reported, including ef- 
forts to reduce the demurrage rates to a prewar 
basis. The proposed uniform sidetrack agreement 
was eonsidered, and the committee was requested 
to press this question with the railroad officials to 
secure a uniform agreement that will give the lum- 
ber industry the protection to which it is entitled. 

Reports of committees on the American Lumber 
Trade Congress, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America were considered. 

The association has made a substantial gain in 
membership since the annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, a gain of twenty-six being reported since 
June, 1918. Since the annual meeting the following 
have applied for membership: 


Dempsey Lumber Co., Ne 5 eae Pa.; Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, Buffalo . L. Robinson, 
ne W. Va.; J. B. oe RG & Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; Walter N. Knauth & Co., New York City ; Nor 
ern Lumber Co., Youn town, Ohio; Charles G. Feist 
Lumber Co. Buffalo, ;’G. Elias & Bro. (Ine.), 
Buffalo, N. Y.; D. S. Pate ov caer Co., Chicago, Ill. >; 
Burgess Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Close Lumber & 
ae te A ys ag od bs York City ; Tanner & Litch- 
field (Inc.), New Y k City ; Pritchard Wheeler Lum- 
-% Co. Memphis, Teme, ; ; Coulson Lumber Co., Mem- 

Tenn.; 8. C. Major & Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 

ates D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, Ill 

William Star Hollister, of | Savannah, Ga., 
was elected a trustee. Mr. Hollister is one of the 
best known lumbermen, especially in the southern 
pine and cypress section. He is president of the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., which is the selling agent 
fpr several large manufacturers including the He- 
bard Cypress Co., Waycross, Ga., Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Co., Varnville, &.c. Black River Cypress 
Co., Gable, 8. C., Savannah River Lumber Co., Sa- 
vannah and Brunswick, Ga., Dibert Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Donner, La. The company has its cy- 
press office at Savannah, Ga., with southern pine 
department at Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Hollister is held in very high regard in both 


wholesale and manufacturing circles, and his elec- 
tion to the trusteeship, means that the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is securing 
a most desirable man to represent it in the southern 
pine and cypress field. 


REPORT ON WOOD HIGHWAY BRIDGES 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 7,—The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association is preparing to publish a 
booklet reporting the experiences of the Oregon 
State Highway Commission in its construction and 
maintenance of timber highway bridges in this 
State. Shad Krantz, who has charge of the asso- 
ciation’s trade extension literature, and has béen 
gathering information on the subject for the last 
week, says the book will be ready for the printer 
before the end of June. Members of the highway 
commission declare that the bridges now being built 
of Douglas fir will last ten years longer than steel 
bridges of like type and strength. A complete de- 
scription, together with illustrations of the bridges 
being built in Oregon, will be incorporated in the 
booklet, which will be circulated among bridge 
building authorities in all parts of the country. 





NEWS OF THE LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


DISCUSS LUMBER STOCKS AND PRICES 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 9—-The regular meeting 
of the district Lumbermen’s Exchange was held at 
the Hotel Bentley on June 7, the date having been 
changed to coincide with that of the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation. It was one of the most largely at- 
tended meetings held in some time. 

A. G. Barnhart, representing George C. Vaughan 
& Sons, reported upon agricultural conditions, say- 
ing that they are very good, especially in the wheat 
section. He also said that the outlook for building 
depends largely upon the supply of labor, espe- 
cially of mechanics. E. E. Forgeus, representing 
the Meridian Lumber Co., reported on railroad 
and car material, saying that some items of car 
material, especially car siding, are in very good 
demand. 

R. M. Campbell, representing the J. A. Bentley 
Lumber Co., talked on the competition of other 
woods, saying that at present there is none worthy 
of consideration. He said that buyers are taking all 
offers, because of a general shortage of lumber of 
all kinds. Stocks at the mills represented by the 
exchange will not average over 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. Car supply is good, and as mills have orders 
covering nearly every item in stock, shipments ex- 
ceed production. Guy H. Mallam, lumber whole- 
saler at New Orleans, said that export prices will 
advance until in line with domestic prices. 

It seems to be the consensus of the large mill 
operators that prices have gone as high as they 
should for the present, and that it is time to get 
down to an actual price basis and not to quote at 
all on material that they are unble to furnish, 
rather than to quote excessive prices, out of line 
with conditions, even if they do not have on hand, 
unsold, the material wanted. 


Buyers are making a rush to get their orders 
placed and shipped before there is a car shortage. 
If wheat shippers insist on getting cars with good 
roofs, as they should, the car shortage will not be 
severe, unless the railroads hold up a large num- 
ber of ears for repairs. Not one car in ten fur- 
nished the sawmills has a good roof. 

It was decided to have all mills represented in 
the exchange use longleaf weights for arriving at 
the f. o. b. mill basis, also to show monthly the 
stock on hand and the amount oversold. 

The next meeting will be held at Lake Charles, 
the date to be announced later. B. R. Moses, of 
the Anacoca Lumber Co., Lake Charles, will be 
chairman of the meeting. The other members of 
the committee will be F. J. Hortig, of the Alex- 
andria Lumber Co., and Mr. Johnson, of the For- 
est Lumber Co. 


LUMBERMEN HONOR TRADE VETERAN 


Mempuis, TENN., June 9.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis conferred signal honor on Isaac 
Wright, veteran lumberman of Memphis and a 
charter member of this organization, when it elected 
him to honorary membership at its regular semi- 
monthly meeting at the Colonial Country Club Sat- 
urday afternoon. Some years ago the club passed 
a rule that no citizen of Memphis could be elected 
an honorary member but, on motion of Frank B. 
Robertson, this rule was suspended by unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Wright was for twenty years manager in 
Memphis for Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
about five years ago he rounded out a term of serv- 
ice covering exactly fifty years with that firm. At 
that time he was honored with a big banquet in 
Memphis. He is in his eightieth year and is easily 





the dean of the hardwood lumber industry in this 
city and section. 

Two new members were elected. Practically no 
other business was transacted. The meeting was 
held at the Colonial Country Club in order that 
the lumbermen might have an opportuntiy of in- 
dulging in the royal and ancient Scottish game 
and they were so intent on getting started on 
the links that they broke for their lockers almost 
as soon as the luncheon had been dispatched. This 
is the last meeting to be held until next fall. 





BUFFALO COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Burrato, N. Y., June 9.—President Clark W. 
Hurd, of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, has ap- 
pointed the following committees: 


Membership—H. L. Abbott, chairman; W. P. Betts, 
H. Newton, A. A. Mason, J. J. McNaughton, Peter 


Engelhardt. 

Unloading—H. T. George, chairman; John McLeod, 
8S. G. Taylor, H. E. rate i Cc. W. Betts, B. 
Hurd, G. ‘elias, F. M. Sullivan BE. Preisch. 

Arbitration—A. J, Elias, chairman; A. J. Chestnut, 
W. L. Blakeslee, R. B. Fairchild, John McLeod, T. H. 
Wall, J. W. Trounce. 

Bg gy P. pettass chairman ; Cc. N. Perrin, 

M. Sullivan, John F, Knox, C. Ashton McNeil, Peter 
eS, BK. J. Sturm. 

Finance—A. W. Kreinheder, chairman ; O, BE. Yeager, 
A. J. Elias, Hugh McLean, C. W. Betts. 

ys relations—J. B. Wall, chairman ; W. P. Miller, 

Mason, G. H. H. Hills, Harold Hauenstein, W. A. 
Suite 

Transportation—M. S. 
N. 8. Taylor, H. A. 
Shumway Lee. 

Special on transit privilege—O. BE. Yeager, chairman ; 

. Kreinheder, H. L. Abbott, W. L. Blakeslee, M, M, 
Wall, Cc. W. Betts, H. E. Taylor. 


The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. has made appli- 
cation for membership in the Lumber Exchange. 


Burns, chairman; G. Elias, 
Plumley, R. F. Kreinheder, H. 





LATE HAPPENINGS IN THE REALM OF HOO-HOO 


EIGHT SEE THE LIGHT 


MosiLE, ALA., June 9.—A very successful Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation was held last week at the Caw- 
thon Hotel, when eight kittens were initiated. They 
were George Michael, F. Taylor Peck, N. D. Cun- 
ningham, M. E. Herzfeld, C. A. L. Johnstone, Ed- 
ward H. Dozier, J. K. Johnson and N. A. Moulton. 
KE. D. Tennant, supreme Secretary-treasurer, was 
present and took part in the initiation. 





BIG CLASS ADMITTED TO HOO-HOO 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 9.—The largest class 
initiated into the Sacred Order of the Black Cat 
this year was taken into the society at a big con- 
¢catenation Saturday night, June 7, when thirty- 
one kittens became full fledged cats. In the words 
of Secretary E. D. Tennant, it was ‘‘some party.’’ 
The class had two more members than the next 
largest of twenty-nine initiated at Los Angeles re- 
cently. The enterprise of H. D. Foote, of the En- 
terprise Lumber Co., J. S. Bollman, of the Caddo- 
Rapides Lumber Co., and F. P. Heiss, of the Ball 
Lumber Co., all of this city, was responsible for the 
large class. 

After the initiation a banquet was served at 11 
o’clock in the main dining room of the Hotel 
Bentley, at which James Boyd, of New Orleans, 
the oldest Hoo-Hoo present, No. 44, was toast- 

master. 

The hist of initiates follows: 

Edward C, Bricker, Alexandria; Andrew A. Sastent, 
Alexandria; Henry D. Ross, Merid ian, La. ; 
Mallam, Alexandria ; Charles T. 
‘ Stalleup, Rochelle ; A. W. 
. Buffington, Rochelle ; yavis aa, St. Louis, 


Mo.; W. EB. Moore, Atlanta, La. ; A. Copenhauer, 
Alexandria; E. H. Boren, Pine bigiae: J. W. Clark, 


Hillburn, Rochalla: 
Tannehill, Rochelle ; 


Turkey Creek ; Carl Weas, Easton ; E. ." Hicks, Alexan- 
dria ; George M. Bauman, Alexandria ; W. J. Dreinholz, 
Alexandria ; O, C. Yandes, Welsh; F. Ortego, Alexan- 
dria; W. Cc. Morrison, Ale ‘xandria ; O. H. May, Tioga ; 
H. E. Vaughn, Tioga ; R. M. Middle’ ‘brook, San Antonio; 
P. F, Appel, Alexandria ; G. R. Cummins, Ale xandria ; 
J. L. Ules, Oberlin; L. +. Rackley, Elizabeth; T. A. 
Brusch, Elizabeth; T. G. Mitchel!, Elizabeth; W. R. 
Adams, Elizabeth ; O. M. McCurley, Elizabeth. 

The installing officers were: Snark, H. D. Foote; 
Scrivenotor, F. E. Heiss; Custocation, F, A, Chan- 
nell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C.N. Adams; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, Charles Clark; Bojum, F. T. Hortig; Jabber- 
wock, John Hopper; Arcanoper, M. C. Bell; Gur- 
don, J. E. Drewett. 

The committee chairmen were: Finance, F. T. 
Hortig; arrangements, F. A. Channell; entertain- 
ment, Mayor C, N. Adams; reception, J. W. Alex- 
ander; membership, F. P. Heiss; concatenation, 
J. 8. Bollman; information, H. J. Hawkins; press, 
H. H. Mobley; hotel, E. P. Mallam. 





NEW YORK HOO-HOO TO DINE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—Hoo-Hoo of New 
York will get together at a beefsteak dinner at 
Reisenweber’s, 58th and 8th avenues, Wednesday 
evening, June 25, according to advices received 
at headquarters by Charles Kammer, Supreme 
Senior Hoo-Hoo. Plans for an early concatenation 
will be discussed and arrangements made for the 
forthcoming annual in Chicago in September. On 
account of the illness of Mr. Kammer, no conca- 
tenations have been held in that territory this year. 

Advices also have been received from E. String- 
er Boggess, Vicegerent Snark for West Virginia, 
that a concatenation will be held at Clarksburg 
Friday evening, June 27. 


THE SNARK ON COAST CONDITIONS 


St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—W. A. Priddie, Snark 
of the Universe of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, stopped in St. Louis Saturday on the way 
from his home in Beaumont to Culver, Ind., to at- 
tend the laying of the corner stone of Memorial 
Hall, a library building dedicated to the pupils 
of Culver Military Academy who died in the serv- 
ice during the war. Mr. Priddie’s son, Capt. 
Richard Priddie, who died last winter, was grad- 
uated from that school in 1915. 

Mr. Priddie has only recently completed an ex- 
tensive trip on the Pacific coast. Besides working 
for the interests of Hoo-Hoo, he arranged for in- 
creasing the shipment of fir into Texas for the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., of which he is vice presi- 
dent. He believes that it will be only a question 
of time when the people of that State will have 
to look to the Pacific coast for its lumber, especial- 
ly to meet the demand for big timbers. 

Labor conditions in Texas are satisfactory, ac- 
cording to Mr. Priddie. The workers there are 
contented with wages and conditions, the treat- 
ment accorded them being largely responsible for 
this. He does not believe that there will be a de- 
cline in the price of lumber, which he insists is 
not too high, especially when compared with other 
commodities. 

Conditions in Hoo-Hoo were very satiffactory, 
the Snark said. He pointed out as most gratify- 
ing the fact that so many of the old members are 
being reinstated. 





DurinG AprIL of this year shipments of anthra- 
cite coal amounted to 5,225,000 tons, compared with 
6,368,000 tons for the same month of 1918. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New OrLEANS, La., June 9.—The Southern Pine 
Association has just added to the list of its pub- 
lications a copyrighted booklet on ‘‘ Southern Pine 
Lattice ‘Trusses’’—one vf the handsomest booklets 
produced for the trade. The text is by C. E. Paul, 
construction engineer, who writes authoritatively 
and interestingly about the lattice truss. The illus- 
trations include architectural drawings of the va- 
rious types of lattice trusses, their methods of con- 
struction ete., and beautiful half tone cuts of com- 
pleted structures in which they are used. The 
booklet also contains a brief article on built-up 
southern pine timbers. 

The association today received the following in- 
teresting letter from Joseph Marshall, a veteran 
architect of Topeka, Kan., who has been using 
southern pine in architectural construction and 
finish for thirty-five years. In part it is as fol- 
lows: 

I have been using southern pine in all the various 
phases of architectural construction and finish for the 
last thirty-five years, and have never considered it 
other than a timber worthy of all confidence in con- 
struction, and ornamental uses. I have seen it used 
across the “pond” more than sixty years ago among 
the various kinds of timber in use there then. It was 
properly appreciated. In this country no timber was 
appreciated while it was abundant. Appreciation came 
only when there was little or nothing left to receive 
our homage. I have assisted at burning up some 
walnut and birdseye maple logs fifty years ago that 
todayewould be worth more than the farms upon which 
they grew.’ It was at that time necessary to get to 
the surface of the land for agricultural purposes and 
obstructions had to be removed, There was then an 
unbroken natural forest from the Allegheny Mountains 
to the Wabash River (except for a comparatively few 
and small settlements along the principal rivers), and 
timber of noble quality was so abundant it was a 
nuisance. It was no unusual occurrence to chop down 
a princely walnut tree to get a 10-cent coon out of 
the top, then let the trunk lie until it was chopped 
into shorter logs, to be rolled up into piles and burnt 
at some festive “log-rolling’ time when the “little 
brown jug’’ was constantly consulted for its assistance 
to the fiow of wit and “booze.” These conditions 
seemed inevitable in the opening up of the imperial 
westward way along which “empire” later marched the 
footsore tramp. 

I reeall distinctly when your southern pine lands 
were selling in Texas for from $1 to $3 an acre. I 


“remember when the capital of Texas was built on a 


“bargain counter” barter of an acre of Texas land for 
every dollar of contract price. I have seen southern 
pine selling in this vicinity for prices ranging from $10 
to $15 a thousand feet. But thru it all southern pine 
was still southern pine, a noble timber, capable of 
responding to nearly every human building purpose : 
and it is still, tho much decreased in volume and 
much inflated in price. I thank you for the Southern 
Pine Manual, acknowledgment of which is enclosed 
herewith. Southern pine is much abused, unappre- 
ciated and misunderstood, even by its manufacturers. 


A. G. T. Moore, director of the cut-over land de- 
partment, Southern Pine Association, will leave 
Thursday for Atlanta, where the managers of the 
State Land Owners’ Associations of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and the South- 
ern Settlement & Development Organization will 
go into conference on Friday, to codrdinate the de- 
velopment plans of the several associations for the 


next six months. The conference will be attended 
also by D. T. Cushing, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, who is a member of the asso- 
ciation ’s cut-over land committee, and H. E. Blakes- 
lee, of Gulfport, Miss. These two gentlemen will 
make a special study of the plans and methods of 
the State associations represented in the Atlanta 
conference, with a view to adapting them in the 
organization of similar State associations in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana—a step that will be under- 
taken next September. 

From Atlanta, Mr. Moore will proceed to Port- 
land, Ore., to attend a hearing on June 19 before 
the western district and division managers of the 
Federal Railway Administration on the proposed 
tariff 32-A, containing a tentative revision of lum- 
ber rates from far western shipping points to mid- 
dle western destinations. On behalf of the south- 
ern pine manufacturers, Mr. Moore will oppose the 
proposed changes, which would, it is contended, 
destroy present rate relationships and work serious 
injury to southern pine interests in the markets 
affected. 

R. M. Rickey, accountant for the Southern Pine 
Association, who represented it at the Chicago con- 
ference of the National association’s bureau of 
economics last week and was appointed to the com- 
mittee which is to confer with the Treasury Depart- 
ment representatives at Washington, expects to 
leave for the national capital next Sunday or Mon- 


day. The conference at Washington will begin 
June 18 and probably will continue several days. 

It is announced that a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association will be called in the near future to se- 
lect a successor to James H. Austin, jr., president 
of the association, who has resigned on account of 
a change of business connections that necessitates 
his removal from Kansas City to the East. Mr. 
Austin was one of the prime movers in the organiza- 
tion of the salesmen’s service association and has 
rendered jt valuable service. 

The Southern Pine Association is preparing to 
issue a revised edition of ‘‘Le Pitchpin,’’ a book- 
let on southern pine and its uses compiled several 
years ago and published in French. Publication 
of a companion booklet in Spanish is also planned. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes and Trade Ex- 
tension Director L. R. Putman, of the association, 
attended the statewide ‘‘Own Your Home’’ cam- 
paign meetings in Little Rock and Birmingham 
last week. Two more ‘‘Own Your Home’’ meet- 
ings are scheduled in the southern States placed 
under Mr. Putman’s jurisdiction by the Federal 
Department of Labor, which has general charge of 
the campaign. One will be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
and the other at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Putman will 
attend and address both meetings. He is booked 
also for an address before the annual convention 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
to be held in Atalntie City June 25-28. 

His subject on that occasion will be ‘‘ Visualiz- 
ing the Vacant Lot.’’ 





PHILADELPHIANS PLAY LIVELY GOLF 


SHAWNEE-CN-DELAWARE, PA., June 9.—The four- 
teenth annual tournament and meeting of the Lum- 
ber Trade Golf Association came to a close here 
June 4 after one of the best sessions the organiza- 
tion has ever held. The weather was clear and hot 
and the course difficult, but in good shape. 

The first event was the qualifying round, in which 
the players made the following scores: 


David Baird, jr., 124, with a handicap of 22; Sam 
KE. Barr, 102, with 17; F. A. Benson, 101-22; George 
KE. Briggs, 118-25; Frank Buck, 104-18; J. H. Burton, 
106-15; Maurice C. Burton, 91-6; Arthur R. Carr, 
106-20; Irving A. Collins, 100-18; John L. Coulbourn, 
109-25; George F. Craig, 125-40; James Crowell, 104- 
17; Ben C. Currie, 111-25; A. J. Diebold, 101-12; 
C, J. Diebold, 100-14; KE. M. Diebold, 97-14; F. X. Die- 
bold, 106-14; J. A. Finley, 98-12; Eugene W. Fry, 
98-15; A. T, E. Hale, 121-20; Eli B. Hallowell, 122-35; 
Gustave F. Herdling, 114-10; Edward F. Henson, 88- 
10; Edward B. Humphreys, 88-2; Harry Humphreys, 

8-25; R. E. Jones, 103-8; Arthur FE, Lane, 105-18; 
L. F. McAleer, 106-25; James B. McFarland, jr., 92-4; 
Clarence G, Meeks, 112-20; Howard C. Morse, 114-25; 
Thomas N. Nixon, 102-20; Harry G, Parker, 112-30; 
Russell J, Perrins, 114-20; Harry C. Philbrick, 99-16; 
A. C. Puddington, 95-10; William L. Rice, 106-17; 
Laurens P. Rider, 106-25; J. Anderson Ross, 107-15; 
John Slonaker, 105-20; 8. EK, Slaymaker, 107-15; R. U. 
Shaffer, 107-20; Horace W. Smedley, 87-4; William 
Henry Smedley, 122-30; Andrew B. F. Smith, 121-24: 
William L. Smith, 107-18; Harry A. Stiles, 95-8; O. E. 
Swift. 95-16; J. Elmer Troth, 105-16; Frank B. 
Witherbee, 97-10; Frederick E. Wood, 114-18 ; Melville 
G. Wright, 102-18; Joseph P. Comegys and Thomas R. 
Marshall did not qualify. 


Twenty-five of the members brought their wives 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 10.—About forty mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing the eastern territory sec- 
tion of the Open Competition Plan, met this morn- 
ing at the Hotel Sinton, for the first time in two 
montis, to consider present market conditions, and 
to hear reports from various parts of the field. 
E. O. Robinson, former president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
presided, and F, R. Gadd, manager of statistics of 
the American association, came from Memphis to 
act as secretary. 


«¢ ‘The members reported that the hardwood market 


is very active, displaying more life than it has 
shown in many months. The demand is active for 
all kinds of wood. Just now theré is a decided im- 
provement. in the export market, as more ships are 
reported available to take care of the demand from 
the foreign field. The members believe that this 
market will steadily improve. 

Compilation of reports shows that in eastern 
territory the May production was 74 percent of 
normal, as against 72 percent for April, and con- 
fidence was expressed that June and July opera- 
tions would be at a rate that would bring the pro- 
duction up to 77 percent of normal. For eastern 
territory stocks on June 1 were about 80 percent 
of normal, a decrease ot 9 percent from those of the 
preceding month. 

Mr, Gadd reported that in the southern territory 
covered by the association the May production was 
only 65 percent of normal, on account of the heavy 
rains which interfered with logging operations. 

The average hardwood production for the whole 
territory represented by the association was re- 


ported as approximately 70 percent in May. All 
members reported the labor situation still very un- 
satisfactory and the supply greatly inadequate. 
Many former employees since returning from the 
war have gone to farms, factories or coal mines, 
and it was the consensus of the meeting that the 
situation would remain acute all summer, 


Car supply was reported very spotted, with a 
decided shortage’ in many sections of hardwood 
territory, This was said to be due in great degree 
to the orders of the Railroad Administration in 
requiring all cars to be returned promptly to their 
own roads, as well to the generally bad condition 
of rolling stock, which compels the roads to keep 
a considerable amount of their equipment in the 
repair shops, There is not enough new stock to 
take the place of the old while it is being put in 
condition for traffic. 

For the lumber trade the outlook was reported 
good. More new business is being offered than can 
be taken care of with the present condition of 
stocks and transportation facilities, There is a 
general shortage of dry stocks, especially in the 
higher grades, which have steadily advanced in 
price, and are bound to go higher. At the same 
time there is an improvement in the demand for 
the lower grades, upon which the increasing calls 
from the manufacturers of boxes and the cutters of 
crating are beginning to make inroads. 


In spite of the advances of price on hardwoods, 
it was the sense of the meeting that they still are 
out of line with other commodities, the selling price 
of which. shows a greater percentage of margin 
above cost of production than is shown by lumber. 


and there were eight other ladies in attendance.. 
The ladies played bridge, and first prize, a gold 
banded pitcher, was won by Mrs. Bowes, while sec- 
ond, a mahogany tray, was won by Mrs. Meeks. 

The championship prize, a dozen dinner plates, 
was won by E. B. Humphreys with a gross score 
of 341 for the 72 holes, one round of which was 
made in 80. Horace W. Smedley was second, with 
346. 

The kickers” handicap, a gold bronze plate, was 
won by Frank Buck, while second, a smokers’ set, 
was won by Joseph P. Comegys. 

The dark horse, for 72 holes, low net, was won 
by Frederick A. Benson, for which the prize was a 
silver almond dish and a dozen individuals, pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club. . 

For low gross score in the qualifying round 
Horace W. Smedley won a percolator, presented by 
the Silver Club, of Boston, while for low net in 
the same event Harry Humphreys won a suit case. 

The blasted hopes prize, a leather golf bag, was 
won by George E. Briggs, with a net score of 84. 
L. F. McAleer was runner up, with 87. 

The team match for the sawdust trophy was 
won by the Pennsylvania first team, composed of 
Horace W. Smedley—87; Edward F. Henson—88 ; 
Maurice C. Burton—91, and James B. McFarland, 
jr.—92, making a total of 358. First Massachu- 
setts team took second place and first New Jersey 
third, followed by seven other State teams. 

In the seven eights the winners and runners up 
and consolation winners were as follows: 

First, E. B. Humphreys, winner; H. W. Smedley, 
runner up; J. B. McFarland, jr., consolation. Second, 
J. A. Finley; C. J. Diebold; E. M. Diebold. Third, 
F. X. Diebold; J. Elmer Troth; S. E. Slaymaker. 
Fourth, William L. Smith; Arthur E. Lane; William 
L. Rice. Fifth, Frederick A. Benson; Thomas N. 
Nixon; A. T. E. Hale. Sixth, Ben C. Currie: John I. 
Coulbourn; Harry Humphreys. Seventh, Harry G. 
Parker; Eli B. Hallowell; George F. Craig. 

At the meeting great credit was given to J. An- 
derson Ross for his untiring efforts all thru the 
tournament, and the following officers were elected: 


President—Clarence G, Meeks, Weehawken, N. J. 
Vice president—Frederick E. Wood, Boston. 
Treasurer—L. F. McAleer, Boston. 

Secretary—J. Elmer Troth, Philadelphia. 

Executive committee—H. C. Philbrick, chairman, 
Boston: Thomas N, Nixon, New York; J. A. Finley, 
Philadelphia. 

Membership committee—Frank B. Witherbee, chair- 
man, Boston; Facane W. Smedley, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Henry Cape, New York. 





CALIFORNIANS TO HOLD OUTING 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 7,—Announcement 
has been sent out by F’. L. Morgan, secretary of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of the annual pienie and outing to be held 
at Ganesha Park, Pomona, on June 21. All lum- 
bermen and those in allied lines, together with 
their friends, are invited to attend. The ladies and 
children are specially requested to attend. It will 
be in the form of an old fashioned basket picnic, 
each family to bring its own ‘‘eats,’’ coffee to be 
served free by the association. C. P. Curran, of 
Pomona, is chairman of the arrangement commit- 
tee, and he has planned numerous features to keep 
the crowd amuged. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Wilson-Duckett Lumber 
Co., incorporated to sell, lease and deal in timber 
lands and rights; capital, $10,000. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley — The ‘Brinkley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Ozark—The Ozark Timber & Stave Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—La Croix-Duhaime 
Co., incorporated; retail lumber; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—Welch Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Bainbridge—Liberty Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

Lexington—Lexington Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

ILLINOIS. Kewanee—Kewanee Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., capital increased from $15,000 to $40,000. 


INDIANA. Logansport—Thompson Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
1OWA. Des Moines—B. Ellis Manufacturing Co., 


incorporated, 


KANSAS. Ogden—Clark Grain, Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated, 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Central Lumber & Im- 
provement Co., incorporated, retail; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport — Clanton Lumber & 
Timber Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

MAINE. Berwick—W. R. Beale Co., incorpo- 
rated; manufacturing lumber; capital, $50,000. 

Houlton—Halson Richards Co., incorporated; gen- 
eral lumber business; capital, $10,000. 

Standish—Rich Mill Co., incorporated; manufac- 
turing lumber; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—Fredericks Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

MONTANA. Bridger—Baldwin Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Montclair—Artcraft Cabinet Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW YORK. New York — Independent Cabinet 
Co., incorporated. 

New York—Hal J. Smith Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

New York—United States Hardwoods Corporation; 
capital, $450,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte — W. M. 
Lumber Co., incorporated: capital, $4,800. 

Raleigh—Warsaw Lumber Co., of Clinton, Samp- 
son County, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zap—Farmers’ Co-operative 
Mercantile Co., incorporated; retail; capital, $15,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Standard Woodwork Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Columbus—Stony Ridge Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Hubbard—Hubbard Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Central Door & Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Arbisonia 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; manu- 
facturing lumber. 

Philadelphia—Mayard Lawton (Inc.); wholesale; 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Smethport—Holmes & Gilfillan Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Central Falls—Central Falls 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; 
manufacturing woodwork. 


incorpo- 


Taft 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Schwartz Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale. 
TEXAS. Aransas Pass — Fields-Porter Lumber 


Co., increasing capital from $18,000 to $50,000. 

Wichita Falls—B. W. Owens Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000. 

VERMONT. St. Johnsbury — Green Mountain 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Smith River Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Priestley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Sheyboygan Falls—Richardson Bros. Co., incor- 
porated; manufacturing furniture, panels, etc.; cap- 
ital, $120,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Peterboro—The Dickson Co. (Ltd.), 
incorporated under Federal charter, to take over the 
business of the Dickson Co. of Peterboro (Ltd.), 
which operated under a Provincial charter. The 
new charter authorizes the company to own and 
operate sawmills and box, sash, door mills, to manu- 
facture and deal in lumber of all kinds and to own 
and operate ground wood and chemical pulp plants, 
etc. Capital, $1,000,000. 

Sarnia—McGibbon (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
$100,000; manufacturing and dealing in lumber. 

Toronto — Panels (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
$20,000; manufacturing veneer; dealer in wood prod- 
ucts generally. 

QUEBEC. Montreal — McLaurin Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated; wholesale. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—W. F. Alfrey has ‘dis- 
posed of his interest in the Alfrey Heading Factory. 
_. Omaha—The M. B. Pierce Lumber Co. is moving 
its sawmill from Omaha to Pine Top, Mo., six miles 
north of here. Its large mill has been shipped to a 
tract of pine land near Pangburn. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—D. K. Jeffries, of the 

). K. Jeffries Lumber Co., has confirmed the re- 

port that the company has purchased the old Greer- 

Vilkinson Lumber Co. plant and will reopen it as 

s00n as the machinery can be repaired and placed. 

The company will make a specialty of hardwood 

flooring and _ interior finish. 

Chicago—The J. F. Higman Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved the corporation and J. F. Higman will con- 
tinue the business under his own name. 

Sollitt—The Streeter-Kallgren Lumber Co. has 

_ been succeeded by the Gleaner Coal & Lumber Co. 


head 


Sublette—The Bieber Grain & Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Sublette Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

INDIANA. La Fayette — The Standard Wood- 
working Co. recently bought out the Folckemer Mill. 

Mitchell—The Mitchell Hostetler Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by Frank C. Mitchell. 

IOWA. Fontanello—C. F. Hulbert has sold his 
lumber yard to S. L. Miles, of Madrid, Iowa. 

Millerton—The Millerton Lumber Co. has been 
sold to Bosserman & Gardner. 

Oasis—V. D. Bumgardner has sold out to the 
Farmers’ Union Exchange. 

Stanton—O. N. Hultman has bought an interest 
in the F. O, Anderson lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Brazilton—A, J. Hayden has sold out 
to Viets Bros. 

Richmond—C, E. Putnam & Co. have sold the 
lumber business to the R. S. McCrea Lumber Co. 

Sedan—A. R. Hanna has been succeeded by the 
Baxter Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — The Indiana Veneer 
& Panel Co., of Evansville, Ind., also operating the 
Hoosier Panel Co., has recently closed a deal for 
the plant and business of the Crescent Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Louisville, manufacturer of store fixtures, 
interior trim and talking machine cabinets. The 
company is said to have paid $150,000 for the Louis- 
ville concern, which was established in 1906 with a 
capital of $50,000, and the plant will be continued 
intact under the present management. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Central Lumber 
Co., Roberts Lumber & Grain Co, and Texas Lum- 
ber Co. have consolidated under the name of the 
Central Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. Wakefield—The reed chair 
plant of the Jenkins-Phipps Co. has been purchased 
by Pierce & Foley, of Boston and Rahway, N. J. 

MICHIGAN. St. Joseph—The Compound Door 
Co. has been succeeded by the Compound & Pyrono 
Door Co. ? 

MISSOURI. Holden—The Johnson County Lum- 
ber Co, has purchased the lumber and building ma- 
terial business of Hooker Elmore at Holden and 
Medford. 

Kansas City—W. E. Lowry, vice-president of the 
Pine Woods Lumber Co., has sold his interest in 
that concern. 

MONTANA. Bridger—The Baldwin Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Baldwin Lumber & Hardware 
Co., incorporated, with a capital of $150,000. 

White Sulphur Springs—The Blessing & Edwards 
Lumber Co, is succeeded py the F. P. Edwards Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Elm Creek — Gardner & Hansen 
succeed C. F. Madsen in the hardware and lumber 
business and will operate under the name of the 
Gardner Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Tucumcari — The Tucumcari 
Lumber Co. has been sold to L. D. Stith. 

NEW YORK. Gerry—The Strong Veneer Co. has 
removed to Portville. 

St. Johnsville—Abram Sponable is succeeded by 
the A. Sponable Lumber Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA, Doyan—C. H. Doyan has sold 
his lumber business to Bovey-Shute & Jackson. 

OHIO. Minerva—E. D. Cox & Son are succeeded 
by Cox & burtsfield. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—S. H. Fullerton has 
sold his interest in the Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. 
to his partner. 

Tulsa—The Producers Lumber Co. has removed to 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

OREGON. Prineville—Ship 
out to the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 
will remain as manager. 

TEXAS. Houston — The Fields-Porter Lumber 
Co. has moved here from Aransas Pass and has 
changed the name to Fields-Lutman Lumber Co. 
The capital is increased from $18,000 to $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston — The Davis-Eakin 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Davis Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel — The Wisconsin Valley 
Woodworking Co. has changed its name to the Bos- 
cobel Table Co. 

Lebanon—The Lebanon Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been sold to the Universal Lumber & Fuel Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Service 
Lumber Co. has opened an office in Toronto, at 30 
King Street, West, in charge of A. E. Masuret. 

ONTARIO. L’Original—M. & L. Stearns have 
sold their plant to the National Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

Pakesley—The Union Lumber Co., of Toronto, has 
purchased the stock of Lauder, Spears & Howland, 
at Pakesley, consisting of from four to six million 
feet, mostly of white pine. 

Toronto—W. M. Miskelly and F. J. Cummings 
have bought the business of the Charters Lumber 
Co., and will operate under the name of the Kings- 
ton Lumber Co. 

Spanish—The Brennen plant has been 
Duncan Graham, of Renfrew, Ont. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The C. EF. Black Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

Samson—The Spears Lumber Co. has begun the 
operation of a dimension mill at this place, manu- 
facturing longleaf yellow pine. J. C. Breckenridge 
and Lewis Spears are the owners. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta — The Addison-Rudesal Co. 
has begun a wholesale lumber business. 


& Perry have sold 
H. B. Shipp 


sold to 


INDIANA. Richmond—Mather Bros. have opened 
a retail yard. 
KANSAS. Salina—The M. M. Drenning Lumber 


Co, is building a lumber yard and general store at 
Bavaria, Kan. The company operates several yards 
in Kansas, with headquarters in Salina. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. E. Smoot & Co. 
recently began a wholesale business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids — The Standardized 
Furniture Co. recently began a furniture manufac- 
turing business, 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—The plant of the Na- 
tional Box Factory has begun the operation of a tub 


department, which has begun to ship its product 
in carload lots. 

NEBRASKA. Stamford—The Central Granaries 
Co. will establish a new lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. New York — Tanner & Litchfield 
(Inc.) is the name of a new wholesale concern which 
has opened offices at 52 Vanderbilt avenue. 

WASHINGTON. Reeveton—The Blue Mountain 
Lumber & Shingle Co. recently began business. 

Seattle—The Pacific Lumber & Shingle Co. is a 
new concern here. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville — The Janesville Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

Stevens Point—The Clifford Lumber Co., of Stev- 
ens Point, has opened a new yard in Junction City. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—W. B. Seaman, former 
of the Seaman, Kent Co. (Ltd.), and Marshall H. 
Eaton, also of that company, are forming what will 
be known as the Seaman-Eaton Flooring Co. (Ltd.). 
They will maintain a head office and warehouse in 
Toronto, and have arranged for the output of a hard- 
wood flooring plant which will be warehoused in 
Toronto. Ultimately the company will manufac- 
ture in Toronto. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Selma—R. A, Mills is reported to 
have purchased a large tract of land in the eastern 
section of the city upon which he will erect an ex- 
tensive sawmill plant. He is also reported to have 
purchased timber rights. 

ILLINOIS. Rardin—The R. W. Lyons Co., of 
Oakland, Ill., purchased a site here and will erect 
lumber sheds and open a lumber yard. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Furniture 
Co. will build an addition to its factory, 65 by 180 
feet, that will have approximately 50,000 square 
feet of floor space, costing about $50,000. ork 
will start about July 1. 

Evansville—Plans are being drawn for an addition 
to the plant of the Karges Furniture Co., costing 
about $50,000, and work will begun at once. 

IOWA. Ida Grove—Richard R. Varner will erect 
a 50 by 100 foot fireproof building and will conduct a 
lumber, cement and coal business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — The Jefferson Wood- 
working Co., manufacturer of table slides, turned 
legs, etc., announces improvements costing $50,000, 
The turning and rim departments will be enlarged 
and scroll band saws, lathes, etc., will be installed, 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Ground has been broken 
for the new sawmill of the Dantzler Lumber Co, at 
Cedar Lake, north of Gulfport. Lumber produced 
by this plant will be shipped by water down the 
bayou and Biloxi River to be loaded for export at 
Gulfport. 

NEBRASKA. Kennard—The Farmers’ Grain & 
Lumber Co. is erecting a lumber shed. 

OKLAHOMA. Shamrock—The W. 
Lumber Co. will improve the yards. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Panther City Lumber 
Co. will erect a retail yard at the Santa Fe tracks 
and Jennings Avenue. The company was recently 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls — The Black 
River Falls Box & Manufacturing Co., oreanized by 
J. hompson, formerly operating the Badger 
Box & Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., is award- 
ing contracts for the first unit of a new factory, 80 
by 180 feet, one story high. It will cost about 
$25,000. The Badger plant at Grand Rapids was 
destroyed by fire last fall, and Mr. Thompson is 
transferring the operation to Black River Falls. 

Fox Lake—The North American Casket Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has acquired a site at Fox Lake and is 
taking bids for the erection of a new factory, 80 by 
230 feet, one storv high. 

New Londonh—The Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co. 
has leased adjoining property and will install new 
woodworking machinery. 

Ripon—The Barlow & Seeling Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of domestic washing machines, has 
engaged an architect to design a one-story factory 
addition, 50 by 120 feet, and a two-story office build- 
ing, 32 by 60 feet, costing about $30,000 with new 
equipment and machinery. 

Sheyboygan—The Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. will erect a one-story power 
plant addition, 30 by 120 feet, and make other im- 
provements in its factory and mill. 

Sheboygan—The National Box & Novelty Co, is 
having plans prepared for a four-story manufac- 
turing addition, 60 by 150 feet. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Port Hope—The Port Hope Veneer & 
Lumber Co, is installing a veneer plant and in- 
tends to enter extensively into the manufacture of 
veneers and panels. The sawmill is situated at 
Bewdley, Ont., and will be operated in connection 
with the plant. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery Fire destroyed the 
Little sawmill located on the Mobile Road several 
miles from here. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Fort Smith Han- 
dle Co’s plant was burned on June 4 with a loss of 
$10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Winsted — J. C. Burwell sus- 
tained a loss of $25,000 by fire which destroyed a 
large quantity of coal, a lumber shed with thou- 
sands of feet of lumber, lath and shingles, five 
horses and two barns. The loss is partially covered 
by insurance. ° 

ILLINOIS. Altona—The E. W. Houghton Lum- 
ber Co, had a recent fire loss. 

Chicago—Charles Bodach & Sons have had a loss 


R. Pickering 





re. 
Chicago—L. M. Johnson has had a recent loss by 


re. 

Hudson—The Alexander lumber yard was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Zwolle—Damage estimated at $35,- 
000 resulted from a fire at the mill of the Sabine 
Lumber Co. The planer and five carloads of dressed 
lumber were entirely destroyed. The loss is covered 
by insurance and a new and large planer will be 
erected at once. 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








DISTRIBUTES LITERATURE ABROAD 


Shad O. Krantz, director of trade extension for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is sending the 
association’s handbook to American consulates in cities 
along the Mediterraneon, in both Europe and Africa, 
for use in connection with exhibits of wood products 
arranged by Nelson C. Brown, the Department of 
Commerce trade commissioner. 





AUSTRALIA LIKELY TO INCREASE DUTY 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, May 5.—The acting 
prime minister of Australia, Mr. Watt, has announced 
that his Government is about to revise the tariff and 
he has invited all manufacturers and producers to 
communicate their claims to him at once for further 
protection so that early consideration can be given to 
them. Mr. Watt particularly emphasized the Govern- 
ment’s intention to protect what he calls the key 
industries of Australia. Lumbering will very likely 
be regarded as a key industry. It is certainly a key 
industry of two States—Western Australia and Tas- 
mania, and in both ranks among their most important 
industries. It is very likely that the Federal Govern- 
ment will listen sympathetically to the claims of the 
various sawmilling interests for increased duties on the 
lumber of other countries. The story of how Austra- 
lian woods have been pressed into service during the 
war owing to the scarcity of softwoods has been told 
in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN in detail, and this is a 
phase which is going to be emphasized a good deal by 
the lumber people when their case comes before the 
Government. It will be claimed that the Australian 
woods have successfully stood the test for almost every 
purpose required of wood and that the increased trade 
should be so far protected that the major portion of it 
shall be secured to Australia, for it is anticipated that 
when freights from the Pacific coast and from Norway 
approach something like the old peace time rate there 
is bound to be a revival in 
trade in the softwoods of 
those regions, and very 
naturally, too, because the 
local hardwoods can not 
possibly be utilized in each 
and every case, despite the 
claims to the contrary. 
There is certainly a popu- 
lar demand in Melbourne 
and Sydney for the heaviest 
of duties upon most things, 
and under the influence of 
the powerful protectionist 
press of those cities the 
Federal Government may 
impose substantial duties 
all round, not omitting lum- 
ber. Under the existing 
duties it can be shown that 
both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the sawmillers 
have not fared badly in the 
matter of revenue and trade 
and the protesting voice of 
the consumer against any- 
thing like prohibitive duties 
is bound to be heard. For 
the last peace year, 1913, 
the importations of soft- 
woods amounted to: Dressed, 82,500,000 superficial 
feet, on which the customs collected $561,000; un- 
dressed, 295,990,000 superficial feet, yielding in duty 
over $1,000,000 ; while the trade in box, door and other 
lumbers was in proportion and with beneficial results to 
the Government, the duties on the entire importations 


. for the year being in the neighborhood of $2,500,000, 


an amount that the Federal Government will not care 
to see lessened in these serious financial times. There 
was a very great falling off in the volume of trade dur- 
ing 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, but in the aggregate it 
turns out better than one would expect and shows that 
despite the prices soaring up softwoods were imported 
and sold to a substantial extent, the dressed timber 
imported amounting to 90,000,000 superficial feet and 
the undressed to 480,000,000 superficial feet. This 
does not take into account doors, boxes, lath, pickets, 
veneers, shingles, hickory etc., which would add big 
figures to the total. The present duties on softwoods 
are: Dressed, 4s per 100 superficial feet; lumber for 
boxes, doors etc., 6s per 100 superficial feet; lath, 10s 
per 1,000; logs, spars etec., 5 percent ad valorem; 
pickets, 3s per 1,000; shingles, 5s per 1000; undressed, 
from 2s to 3/6d per 100 superficial feet; veneers, 
7/6d per 100 superficial feet; dressed hickory, 15 
percent ad valorem; undressed hickory, 5 percent ad 
valorem. Taken in comparison with other commodities 
lumber cannot be said to be heavily taxed and this will 
encourage the Federal Government to increase the 
duties. To what extent remains to be seen, but it is 
hardly likely to add more than 50 percent, tho there 
will probably be demands for doubling the duties. The 
sawmillers of Australia will probably make a special 
claim for consideration on the ground of providing 
work for returning soldiers and in this they will no 
doubt have the sympathy of at least the American 
lumber producers after the valorous deeds performed 
in the late war by Australian soldiers, who came into 
pleasant contact with American soldiers in those final 
brilliant days in France. With over 300,000 men to 
come back and place again in work it is going to be an 
anxious time for Australia, with her limited industrial 
resources, to deal with the problem satisfactorily and 
if the Federal Government can be convinced that by 
encouraging a wider use of Australian woods it will 
in some measure help to solve this employment problem 


Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


it is likely to take that step with avidity. The new 
Federal session is expected to open in June and it is 
anticipated that the revision of the tariff will figure 
early among its business. 


CANADA EXHIBITS AT LYONS FAIR 


The forestry branch of the Department of the Inte- 
rior had an exhibit at the Lyons (France) Fair at 
which were shown finely finished specimens, individu- 
ally labeled, of the most important of Canada’s com- 
mercial woods. A sample of stave piping and a 
section of wood block pavement were also included. 
Outside of the booths a portion of a large tree afforded 
a concrete idea of the size to which some Canadian 
trees grow. 


BRITISH NEED DRESSED STOCKS 


In commenting on the present shortage of manufac- 
tured softwoods thruout the world, a British journal 
says that as regards planed goods there is practically 
only Norway and Sweden to look to for supplies and 
that it is high time that other countries interested 
themselves in turning out planed goods. Sweden, it 
continues, possesses suitable woods for the trade and 
also suitable machinery, but there is really no reason 
why others should not put down the necessary plant 
for turning out the stuff. It asks: Why leave this 
particular branch of the trade to one or two countries 
only ? 

It points out that here there is an opportunity for 
British woodworking machinery makers, saying that 
the war has shown the country the error of its ways in 
many directions and that the omission of inducing the 
colonies to go in for British planing machines is one 
of them. The need of the British market for special 
classes of planed goods, and the demand of other 
countries for sizes dressed to metric measurements, 
should open an opportunity to American woodworking 
machinery makers to supply specialized machines to 
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A TRIFLE BASHFUL—BUT FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY 


American manufacturers of lumber for export that will 
enable them to meet the demand for special sizes in 
foreign markets. 


SAWMILLING INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND 


The sawmilling industry. in Queensland, Australia, 
has shown a gradual decline during the last four years, 
but while the output has gradually decreased prices 
have risen, suggesting that a period of recovery and 
expansion is due. The following table compares cut 
and prices for 1914 and 1917: 





Output in Super. Feet Prices per 100 
Super. Feet 
1914 1917 1914 1917 


Softwoods .....101,000,000 70,500,000 16s 7d 18s 3d 
Hardwoods .... 66,500,000 41,000,000 18s 5d 21s 3d 
669,000 198,000 42810d 39s 4d 


SOUTH AFRICA’S IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


During 1918 Canada shipped to South Africa 7,984,- 
944 feet of pine valued at $264,125; 3,910,152 feet of 
spruce valued at $162,045 ; 21,720 feet of manufactured 
woods; 182,364 feet of planed and grooved lumber 
valued at $13,105, 


EVERY EXPORTER SHOULD HAVE THESE 


Perhaps the most complete treatises on foreign trade 
that have so far been issued by an American bank are 
the two volumes entitled: ‘Trading with Latin America 
and Trading with the Far Bast—copies of which have 
reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy 
of the Irving National Bank, New York City. 

These volumes, the first of 186 and the second of 262 
pages, digest the experiences of many experts in these 
foreign trade fields and arrange the facts in such a way 
that important information may be readily found on 
practically any phase of the subjects treated. The 
books were meant for business men, as a moment’s 
inspection will show, for the information is condensed 
—it is not necessary to wade thru a mass of words to 
get to facts; and they are liberally supplied with sub- 
heads that guide the eye to the data wanted—the 
arrangement saves time, The very complete index 
contained in each volume will be appreciated by the 
busy man. A feature of the volumes is the inclusion 





of inserts’ that reproduce such documents as are used 
in trading with these markets, including marine insur- 
ance policies, financial papers and shipping documents, 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the beauti- 
ful binding of these volumes, of deep blue leatherette 
lettered in gold, which gives the books an appearance 
worthy of and in keeping with the character of their 
contents. This binding suggests to the reader the pains 
that must have been taken to make these volumes of 
service to exporters and the importance that the Irving 
National Bank attached to an accurate and complete 
presentation of the subjects, and the binding in itself 
is an invitation to make good use of the valuable and 
practical information contained in the books. 





BOSTON EXPORTS ARE INCREASING 

Exports of lumber thru Boston, Mass., indicate a 
continuous increase in the lumber export trade since 
the armistice. The figures for April follow: 


Board feet Value 
po! aC ere: i581 $ 9,024 
RE b:op.50.0 00s 00 0500% saeOe 12,102 
White PING....c.cecccre B00 232 


Other yellow pine...... 1,000 92 
ere 5,888 





BOTH occ cccsccceveccOeajeue 34,942 

Other hardwoods......135,000 14,252 

Other softwoods....... 16,000 1,733 
Shingles ..... rae heen se kre ee Ce 45 
Other lumber........ pg aedinow aha wees 393 
Staves and hogsheads......... onnee 80,548 
Wood manufactures, .6.ccccccs scoeve 214,862 
DOOR bs cic 0ee nes ncatewew posers $324,213 


The white pine all went to Canada; the gum boards, 
with the exception of 16,000 feet shipped to Belgium, 
went mostly to England and France; most of the other 
boards went to England and Scotland. With the excep- 
tion of 7,720 pieces valued at $2,000 shipped to 
France, the staves went chiefly to England and Scot- 
land. Practically all the manufactures of wood went 
to England. 


BIG INCREASE THRU NEWPORT NEWS 


There follows a delayed statement of the exports of 
lumber and forest products thru the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., for April, most of which 
passed thru Newport News. Lumber exports showed 
a marked increase as compared with March, 1919, 
amount and value both being about three times as large 
as for March. Altho the footage was twice as large 
as for April, 1918, the total value was less. The 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine have been en- 
deavoring to get an export company started in busi- 
ness as soon as possible, but in the meanwhile there 
is a noticeable Jack of export shipments of that wood. 
The statement follows: 











Board feet Value 
Hardwood logs......... vows ckaeeee $ 10,485 

Cypress LUMbE?..... 00s cece P 38,000 2,30 
RE rere errr er ene 479,000 10,935 
oo) TER eee eae 717,000 36,913 
PODIAT 2000. Cee en erie i 572,000 47,611 

Spruce ..... KARA a Okie oe eon 4,000 21 
Maple lumber and flooring..... 140,000 8,985 
White oak 640,000 34,951 
Chestnut 30,000 2,313 
a Sea 70,000 6,701 
Whitewood 117,000 9,575 
WE OTN a sso ceiarne aeons bas 18,000 2,426 
DARDULACLUPOS Of WOOK. 6 ccsicscs covece 35,198 
po ees ee on ae $208,621 


With the exception of the 122,000 feet of hardwood 
logs valued at $10,485, all the other shipments moved 
to London, Liverpool .and Avonmouth, England. 





RAPID GAIN IN BALTIMORE EXPORTS 


April exports thru Baltimore show a rapid gain in 
the movement and shipments taking a wider range, the 
report containing thirteen items. Stocks connected 
with peace uses have come to the front and make up all 
but ‘a small part of the shipments. The statement 
follows : 





Board feet Value 

Logs, Hardwood....... ere S i433 
| enero 110,000 10,173 
MNTEN, og &.0:8.'0.6:4)0.9 0:00 0:00, 6,939 
ee eee 1,056,000 73,794 
ree 531,000 41,057 

MND 94-5 :4:10',6 ae 088 52,000 2,741 
ONG: aS 1,036,000 82,317 

Other lumber........ eHEeD 95,035 
Rr ‘ 3,578 
Staves and headings......... 8,096 
Manufactures of wuod....... 42,027 
WEE oko ekeeesueuwars $366,869 





MAY MAKE ENORMOUS CONCESSION 


It is said that the Soviet Government of Russia has 
decided in principle to offer to foreign capitalists a 
greater timber concession than hitherto granted in the 
history of the world. It comprises partly the railway 
properties from Ob, Siberia, to Petrograd and Arch- 
angel, and partly the right and usufruct to 17,500,000 
tunnland of forests in the vicinity of the lines, together 
with the use of waterfalls in the neighborhood and ore 
discoveries. As a tunnland is a Finnish measure equal 
to about 56,000 square feet or about 1.15 acres, the 
concession would have an area of approximately 20,- 
125,000 acres. 





SAYS FINNISH STOCKS ARE LARGE 


Jacob deJulin, head of the Finnish commercial mis- 
sion to the Allies and one of the leading pulp manu- 
facturers of Finland, was a recent visitor to New Or- 
leans, La. He said that today Finland probably has 
the largest stock of sawn timber of any country in the 
world, amounting to over 2,000,000,000 feet and com- 
posed principally of spruce and fir, valued at $135,- 
000,000, Finnish merchants are said to be anxious 


to exchange this lumber for other commodities. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











THE REAL REWARD 


Old Crazy Pete he says like this: 
‘‘The fishers fail, the hunters miss; 


‘¢The woods they walk, the streams they drag, 
And come back home with an empty bag.’’ 


‘«Yep,’’ I says, says I, ‘‘It’s a rotten game: 
We fish for fortune, we hunt for fame, 


‘¢And come back home with an empty creel— 
For life at best is a dirty deal.’’ 


But Crazy Pete he says, ‘‘ My friend, 
It’s all all right at the journey’s end— 


‘¢Tho you shoot no buck and you land no fish, 
And you never get ev’rything you wish, 


*“You have the day and you have the sport 
And you win reward of another sort. 


‘¢There’s another joy at the set of sun: 
The joy of doing the things you’ve done, 


‘¢For woods or waters, or mill or soil, 
The real reward of the toil is toil— 


‘‘Of getting tired and of wanting rest, 
For that’s how a fellow will sleep the best. 


‘¢ And when I am done I will lay me down, 
And will rise some day and will get my crown— 


‘¢For I’ll find the Lord will be satisfied 
Not with what I won, but with what I tried.’’ 


That’s Crazy.Pete’s philosophy— 
I wish there were more as sane as he. 





Most of us would rather be consoled when. 


trouble comes than warned when it is com- 
ing. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


DusuQuE, Iowa, June 4.—Dubuque, no less than 
other towns, is doing something to encourage a 
fellow to own his own home. The biggest thing 
in the copy of the Dubuque Times-Journal 
which we purchased at the hotel newsstand (and 
for which we were charged 5 cents) was a full 
page ad which shouted at the reader ‘‘ Build Now! 
Pay Rent to Yourself! Build Now!’’ The ad- 
vertisers who had gotten together in this practical 
way were a building contractor, a millwork con- 
cern, a paint store, a furnace dealer, a roofing com- 
pany, an electrical contractor, and a retail lumber- 
man. 

Of course, Andrew Loetscher and John Loetscher 
were on hand today. We’d be willing to come back 
to Dubuque almost any time, if for no other reason, 
just to get the Loetscher welcome. 





RockrorD, Iuu., June 4.—The Illinois & Wiscon- 
sin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association had its annual 
convention here today and tomorrow, with a big 
banquet in the middle tonight. There are a whole 
lot of retail lumbermen who are also in the retail 
coal business, as tho lumber weren’t trouble enough. 
There is C. 8. Dodge, of Monroe, Wis., who tomor- 
row will be reélected treasurer of this organization 
for the thirteenth time. E. H. Keeler, of Rockford, 
sat at our right, and in the audience we observed 
Tom Reber, also of Rockford, and W. M. Sanford, 
of Freeport, and W. Wilford, of Beloit. General 
Manager Jones, of Rockford, of the Fred A. Smith 
Lumber Co., had a whole tableful of yard managers. 
With all these good lumbermen present, and un- 
doubtedly there were others that we did not see, as 
Tom Reber was sitting right down in front, needless 
to say a pleasant time was had. 





GALENA, Iuu., June 5.—While it was the super- 
intendent of schools who got us over here we soon 
discovered that we were to be presided over by a 
lumberman, H. T. Priestley, of William Hoskins & 
Co., who is also president of the board of education. 
The two kinds of boards that Mr. Priestley has to 
handle keep him tolerably busy. We later met E. 
W. Montgomery, head of the same pioneer concern. 

But we missed one familiar face—one that will 
long be missed in Illinois and Wisconsin, A month 
ago they brought T. J. Bermingham back from 
Kenosha and laid him to rest in the town in which 
he was born and in which he had spent all his life. 
He had been everything from a youngster playing 
m its schoolyard up to mayor of the town, and, 
as a lumberman, his influence extended out over the 
State, for he had served the State association as 


president. No retail lumberman was better known 
or better loved. 





ASHLAND, WISs., June 8.—If there are any lum- 
bermen in, around, or appertaining to, Ashland 
they did not make themselves known; but F. W. 
Duttweiler, of Toledo, and R. K. Mulholland, of 
Bay City, spotted us in the hotel dining room and 
promptly delivered the address of welcome. Later 
we called around on John Chapple, brother of Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, editor and publisher of the Na- 
tional Magazine. Joe used to be the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent up here in Ashland in 
the old days, and now look at him. This ought to 
afford a lot of encouragement to the hundred loyal 
gentlemen who now serve the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in that capacity—not all at Ashland, but 
hither and yon. 

After Earle Giesey, principal of the high school, 
had Sunday dinnered us, we set sail homeward in 
the custody of Fr. Ruth, who undertook to see that 
we returned to Chicago, as promised. 





SoMEWHERE IN WISCONSIN, BETWEEN HURLEY 
AND 3 A, M., June 9.—If a man warts to ride in a 
Pullman in northern Wisconsin in these days he 
must be able to talk fish—not their language, but 
their habits. This is the time of year when the 
tired business man gets away from Chicago on 
Friday night for two days’ recreation in the woods 
and waters of Wisconsin. Having sat up in the 
smoking compartment until 11 o’clock and dis- 
cussed (and, in some individual cases, sampled) 
bait, he turns in, and at 3:57 a. m. is aroused by 
Ed, the porter, who informs him that he is almost 
to Woodruff, sah, or some other place. Or maybe 
it isn’t Woodruff, or a place, but just a spot. He 
rolls out and climbs into his corduroys, finds his way 
somewhere, waits for daylight, imbibes some bacon 
and eggs, and plunges into the forest in search of 
trout, altho most of the trout are still sleeping 
sweetly and not even thinking of getting up yet. 

For a day he whips the streams and fights the 
mosquitoes and fills his creel, and goes back to his 
bunk sore and happy all over. The next day being 
Sunday, of course he does not fish. Monday morn- 
ing he arrives back in Chicago with a fine coat of 
tan, and a fine flock of fish, unless some enterpris- 
ing game warden has taken them away from him; 
and the whole trip has cost him only $46.78. 

One of our fellow passengers had a bundle of 
fish taken away from him last night. Nobody knew 
who got it, but it was the general opinion that one 
of those protoplasts of a lower stratum of humanity 
known as a game warden had grabbed them, over- 
looking the fact that the fisherman had a license 
that he had obtained with some trouble and at some 
expense that entitled him to marry, keep a dog 
or carry fish out of the State, and possibly to prac- 
tice medicine or law. Anyway, the fish were gone; 
and his fishing partner said: 

‘‘Wait until this guy gets up. 
man.’? 

Whereupon Fr. Ruth betook himself to the other 
end of the car, either so as not to be disturbed him- 


He’s a Scotch- 


self or not to handicap the Scotchman. The rest 
of us stuck around. 
Eventually our Scotchman appeared. His part- 


= the news to him as gently as possiblé. He 
said : 

‘*Some guy stole your fish.’’ 

Those present, or a few anyhow, waited with 
baited breath. 

‘*Well,’’ said the Scot, ‘‘the next thing is to 
get them back.’’ 

‘¢But it can’t be done.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ said the Scotchman, ‘‘I won’t have to 
carry them.’’ 

And yet they talk about us Scotch. 





LIFE IS A DAY 
Life is a day with a rosy morning, 
Yellow and gold and the hues of hope; 
Bursting buds ev’ry tree adorning, 
Springing blades on the grassy slope. 
Life is a day with its hours of labor, 
The sun on high and the breezes fair, 
The song at work, and the calling neighbor, 
And the joy of toiling everywhere. 


Life is a day with its sun declining, 
The twilight hour and the evening cool, 
The stars of peace from the zenith shining, 
The folded hands and the idle tool. 
And so thru the day of our life we wander, 
And then the dusk, and the night comes on. 
And is that the end? No, we know up yonder 
Are a nightless day and an endless dawn. 


The ad that tells is the ad that doesn’t try 
to tell too much. 











is so good that we guarantee its quality and 
millwork on the basis of money back if not 
satisfactory and freight paid both ways. Deal- 
ers seeking to build up a reputation for reliable 
quality, dependable delivery and good values 
should teature Acorn Brand Oak Flooring. 











We Sell to Dealers Only 


Our policy and our guarantee 
There is now 50% more Acorn 
ing sold and used by retail dealers than any 


rotects you. 
rand Floor- 


other make. Think this over, then send your 
order to our big Chicago Warehouse where 
we have a million feet in stock. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERNAVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redwoodbk 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 

















Mette CHICAGO  sosParcAve. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 








Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

“ t Cal. H mes’” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..60 cts, 
Ad Cc ”” 


oast 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750. .60 cts. 
be itth ” 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000. ..40 cts. 
SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 218 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








R. R. Gardner Co. ee & 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


viagra ORE. Timber 
Pacific Coast © “Lands 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 




















Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE WwooDsS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 
CHICAGO « NEW YORK. 








Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Let Us 


Play Safel! (oe tin 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited, 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’! Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 

















Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Hardwood lumber-Hardwood Flooring 
1534 South Western Ave. 


CHICAGO 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


q 1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 















NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





WHAT EXPERIENCE IN TRUCK OPERATION SHOWS 





The Size Machines Needed for a Retail Business—Making Pit Prop Hauling 
Profitable—Pointers on Tire Equipment 





SOME REAL ADVICE ON TRUCKS 


We have been operating two Gramm-Bernstein 
trucks, one of 1% tons capacity, the other of 2% 
tons capacity. We have kept a separate ledger account 
on these trucks, charging every item connected with 
them, including drivers’ wages, and have also kept a 
daily card showing mileage and gasoline consumption, 
The average cost a mile on these trucks for the year 
1918, was 30 cents. These trucks not only were 
operated in the city over paved streets, but were used 
on a number of jobs in the surrounding country, from 
ten to twenty-five miles distant from our plant. The 
high cost a mile for the year 1918 was due partly to 
the fact that one of the trucks has been used for three 
years and the other for two years, and it was necessary 
during the yeér to have a great deal of repair work 
on both trucks. We have had a number of truck men 
tell us that truck operation should not cost over 16 
cents a mile. Frankly, we do not believe this is pos- 
sible, tho it might be done the first year of operation, 
which, of course, would not be a fair test. One of the 
main objections we have found to trucks is this high 
cost a mile when the truck is used for a small delivery 
of, say, 500 or 600 feet of lumber. We frequently 
have to make a special delivery of a small amount of 
lumber to the center of the city, which means a 6-mile 
haul there and back. Six miles at 30 cents a mile, 
making a total of $1.80 cents, will easily eat up the 
profit in the order. In order to correct this, we have 
recently bought a small truck, which we expect to use 
for small hurry-up orders. 

We have found in operating the two Gramm-Bern- 
stein trucks mentioned, that the 244-ton truck operates 
at very little additional cost over the 114-ton. For 
instance, we have been getting five miles to the gallon 
of gas out of the 2%-ton, and six miles to the gallon 
out of the 14%4-ton. Repairs are about equal on both 
trucks. Therefore we have reached this conclusion: 
If we were starting now to motorize our deliveries, we 
should buy all 3%-ton trucks for full loads and small 
light trucks for smail orders, 

We are having the light truck equipped all around 
with cord tires. We believe that this is the coming 
thing with all trucks, and if we were buying at this 
time a 34%-ton job, we should equip at least the front 
wheels with cord tires. We find that a large part of 
the repairs to the engine are due to crystallization 
caused by jar, and we believe that the additional cost 
of cord tires would be economy. 

We do not believe that a change from horse operation 
means a cost saving, but the fact that you are enabled 
to give quicker service makes it a good business propo- 
sition. The chief objection we have found to motor 
operation is the trouble of finding good, conscientious 
drivers. We have found that the main cause of our 
large repair bills has been due to the fact that the 
drivers have neglected their trucks. We have tried 
several methods to overcome this, but are free to admit 
that we have not found an infallible method uptodate. 
We recently heard of a transfer concern in this city 
that operates a number of trucks and has adopted the 
plan of giving each driver a bonus of $5 a month, 
providing his truck did not go into the repair shop 
during that month. This may work out, but as every- 
one knows, a truck or an auto may run several months 
without repair of which it is in need, and if such repair 
had been made during the first of these several months, 
it might have saved a larger expense later. Therefore 








WATSON TRACTOR HAULING A “SMALL LOAD” OF MINE PROPS 


this particular bonus plan might cause the driver to 
pass up necessary repairs and not to report them, 
knowing that he could get by without such repairs for 
a month or two longer. This plan might be all right 
when a competent man was employed to make a 
complete inspection of the truck at least once a week. 

We have been using trailers in connection with our 
trucks and find that they add very little to the expense 
and cut down the cost considerably. We frequently 
send out a trailer with a load for one job on the truck, 
the trailer containing material for another job, using 
two men on the delivery. The trailer is dropped off 
at the first job and one man left to unload, while the 
driver delivers the other job and picks up the first man 
and the trailer on the return trip. We also find the 
trailer a big advantage on the long hauls; in fact the 
longer the haul, the more valuable the trailer becomes. 

Summing up the proposition, we believe that the 
motorization of hauling for lumbermen has come to 
stay. It has many advantages over the old method but 
we would not advise anyone to change if he was 
making the change entirely as a matter of economy. 

[The above gives the experience of the Dynes-Pohl- 
man Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in truck operation 
as related by President E, L. Dynes. It is an unusually 
interesting and valuable discussion of the motor truck 
in the lumber business. 

The point is very clearly brought out that there is 
little difference in the cost of operating a 114-ton truck 
and one of larger capacity, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that when there are sufficiently heavy loads, a 
lumber company should buy a fairly heavy truck and 





also should purchase a light truck to handle the 
delivery of small jags. The capacity of a small truck 
may be greatly increased by using a semitrailer, so that 
if a retail yard can keep only one truck employed, 
probably it is best to buy this type of equipment rather 
than a heavier truck. Care must be taken at all times, 
however, to avoid overloading the machine continually. 

Lumbermen generally know how important it is to 
have a horse correctly fitted with shoes. It is just as 
important to have a truck properly equipped with tires, 
A great deal of interest has been shown in cord tires 
for trucks and therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
particularly pleased to present the experience of the 
Dynes-PohIman Lumber Co. in this case. Unquestion- 
ably continual jarring shortens the length of life of 
the engine and causes breakdowns, and tire equipment 
that will prevent this will save the lumberman much 
money. Mr. Dynes, in speaking of the kind of tires 
used on the company’s light truck, said, “We are having 
the Goodyear cord tires, all-weather tread, installed on 
our light truck. We have tried various cord tires on 
our pleasure cars and have had better results from the 
Goodyear than any other tire.” 

The work the driver does largely determines how 
successful truck operation will be. It is just as hard 
to obtain conscientious drivers as it is to obtain con- 
scientious employees to fill any other job, but they can 
be found and once found should be retained. The 
bonus system has been found to work successfully in 
many lines of business and perhaps it could be used to 
stimulate interest and efficiency in motor truck drivers. 
As Mr. Dynes points out, however, a bonus system 
may lead to abuse rather than secure cheaper operating 
cost. It would be much more advisable to pay a 
bonus upon the result of six months’ or a year’s oper- 
ation. 

Trucks should be carefully inspected once a week. 
This may be done either by a competent driver or in 
a large city by a man from a truck service station 
or from a commercial garage that makes a business of 
this kind of work. A thoro inspection of this character 
would save considerable money in the long run, in that 
it would enable repairs to be made when injuries are 
fresh and when they have not done any great damage 
to the machine.—EbDITorR. ] 


BEATING THE HAULING GAME 


Regarding the outfit furnished us by the Watson 
Wagon Co., we purchased one of their 5-ton trucks 
and it was delivered October, 1918, since which time 
we have been making good use of it, and have recently 
placed an order for a duplicate of the first truck with 
the company. We have been hauling prop_ timber, 
which runs anywhere from 4 to 20 inches in diameter 
and 30 to 55 feet long. The weight of these loads 
run from 8 to 12 tons if not a littlke more. Some of 
these loads were brought over mountains, which run at 
places as high as 7 percent. We have had loaded as 
high as 6,500 feet of hemlock lumber and we have had 
5,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber on a load. 

We are perfectly satisfied 
with this outfit in every 
particular. Up to date the 
expense of upkeep is very 
slight, and this we consider 
remarkable when you take 
into consideration the 
amount of work it has done. 

We are herewith enclos- 
ing a photograph of one 
load we hauled, which is by 
no means a fair sample of 
the work this machine 
will do. 

{The above gives the expe- 
rience of the Kulp Lumber 
Co., Shamokin, Pa., with 
the Watson tractor and 
trailer manufactured by the 
Watson Wagon Co., Can- 
astota, N. Y. The accom- 
panying illustration is not 
the load mentioned in the 
letter. 

The Kulp Lumber Co., which is one of the old estab- 
lished Pennsylvania companies, was founded in 1867 
by Darlington R. Kulp. The AmMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
before this time has had various communications from 
lumbermen relative to the difficult conditions that 
surround hauling mine props in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. The hauling conditions are such that 
the worth of a tractor or truck is heavily tested, and 
the results obtained in this case by the use of the 
Watson equipment are worthy of special attention by 
other lumbermen who are confronted with similar 
hauling problems. The trailer in this case is a Watson 
2-wheeled semi-trailer with adjustable reach, so that 
varying lengths may easily be hauled.—Ep1rTor. ] 





The Motor Truck Department recently 
received a query from a logger asking 
about storage tanks for carrying an extra 
supply of oil and gasoline in the woods. 
The American Lumberman would much 
appreciate receiving letters from readers 
telling how they carry extra supplies of oil 
and gasoline. 
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‘*HOME-MADE’’ RACKS GOOD SIDE-LINES 


Thousands of retail lumbermen have equipped their 
yards for cut-up work by putting in saw tables and 
portable rigs, but not all of them have seen the possi- 
ble advantages and profits from making up simple 
farm equipment to sell complete to their farmer cus- 
tomers. With his cut-up saw the lumberman can 
make a better hayrack and sell it complete to the 
farmer for less money than the farmer himself can 
make it; and in doing so he can make a good profit on 
the lumber and iron as well as the labor involved in 
making the rack. The same is true of other farming 
equipment that can be made of wood. 

The accompanying illustration shows a hay rack, 
a grain bed and a stock rack as made by farmer or 
lumberman using hardware made by the Allith-Prouty 
Co., of Danville, Ill, a concern that specializes in 
equipment of this sort, and that supplies blue-prints 
for the guidance of persons using its hardware. It 
will be noted that the grain bed and the stock rack 
are merely the hay bed with additions. The hay bed is 
six feet wide and fourteen feet long. With this extra 
width and length a low sideboard is all that is needed 
when used as a grain bed to hold what a narrower bed 
with higher sides would contain. This is a great ad- 
vantage in husking corn and shoveling grain out of the 
wagon, for the sides are low to throw over. Besides, 
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HAY AND GRAIN “BEDS” AND STOCK RACK MADE 
WITH ALLITH-PROUTY HARDWARE 


a, 


the construction is such that there are no bolts or 
straps on the inside of the box to obstruct the shovel 
or prevent the grain from running freely when dumped. 
It is clear that the stock rack is made by adding slatted 
sides and end. With this combination rack there is no 
heavy lifting of box and rack, for the change is made 
by the removing or putting on of several light parts. 

The hardware used in constructing the beds and 
racks shown is designed to provide strength, and at 
places of wear the parts are held so tightly together 
that movement is impossible. Where there is the most 
strain—on the cross pieces—outside clamps are used 
and the sticks are not weakened by the boring of holes 
thru them. For the grain bed end gates an ingenious 
and simple fastener is supplied that does away with 
the antiquated wagon rod. 

While the use of the hardware shown does not re- 
strict the style of rack or bed to one pattern, yet in 
most communities lumbermen and farmers will likely 
find that shown to be the best adapted for general 
farming uses. Of course, variations in length and 
width are practicable, and separate beds can be made 
for each use if the farmer desires. For the informa- 
tion of lumbermen, and farmers if they wish to do 
their own rack building, the Allith-Prouty Co. sup- 
plies a complete set of large size blue prints showing 
details of construction. As a side line for the modern 
yard this hardware offers a very satisfactory profit 
or when sold by itself or in the completed rack. The 
Allith-Prouty Co. makes many other hardware spe- 
cialties that will interest enterprising retailers look- 
ing for profitable side lines. A catalog will be sent on 
request, 


INSTALLS MACHINERY IN TWO SAWMILLS 


The plant of the D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., 
of Wausau, Wis., is a busy place these days, as the 
company has on hand a number of orders for sawmill 
machinery. One of the big Jobs recently handled by 
the D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. was that for the 
Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., of Sylacauga, Ala, 
The company designed the mill and furnished all the 
machinery for it. In the mill there are installed two 
bands and a horizontal resaw and all the modern 
machinery used in connection with a large sawmill. 
Another modern plant for which the D. J. Murray 
Manufacturing Co. furnished machinery is the new 
sawmill of the Baker White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, 
Ore. In this mill there are two band saws and a gang. 

The equipment furnished by the company for the two 
sawmills named above gives an idea of the manner in 
which it covers the country and of how the experience 
and knowledge of the company are at the service of saw- 
mill men in all sections of the country. Conditions in 
Baker, Ore., are very different from those in Sylacauga, 
Ala., but the machinery and designing ability of the 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. are such that it is 
able to design and build sawmill machinery for any sort 
of manufacturing operation. 








BUSINESS HUMMING IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


Spokane, WasuH., June 7.—-That business is “fine” 
seems to be the consensus among the lumbermen of the 
Inland Empirg. Orders are coming in as fast as the 
mills can handle them, and even faster. Stocks are 
being depleted by the rush of business and are badly 
broken in many districts; some big concerns are re- 
ported to have turned down large orders simply because 
it was impossible to turn out the lumber. 

“The market conditions are very satisfactory just 
now and the market is holding up strong,”’ stated Don 
Lawrence, Spokane manager for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. “There is a fine volume of business coming 
in right along,” he said. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, was in Spokane for 
two days this week looking over the lumber situation 
in the Inland Empire. He reported business good. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., went to Seattle Thursday and will be gone until 
the first of next week. The McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s 
mill here is running full blast and reports excellent 
business, 

“Business is fine,’ stated Ray Canfield, assistant to 
F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Panhandle Lumber 
Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co. “Conditions remain 
about the same as they have been during the last two 
or three weeks—stocks badly broken and all the orders 
the mills can handle,” stated G. A. Rogers, of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co.’s office here. 

Sam Merrill, of the National Lumber Co., is still in 
California, where he went two months ago for his 
health. He is reported much improved and eager to 
get back on the job again. 

At Thursday’s meeting of the North Idaho Chamber 
of Commerce at Moscow, Idaho, A. W. Laird, general 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, 
Idaho, spoke on “Marketing and Utilization of Cut- 
Over Lands.” Dean F. G. Miller, head of the forestry 
School of the University of Idaho, spoke on “The Fed- 
eral Government and the Lumber Industry,” and Maj. 
Fenn, acting superintendent of forestry district No. 1 
in Montana, spoke on “Preservation of the Forest and 
Fire Protection.” 

A demonstration by the “wobblies” engaged in the 
lumber industry is thought to be scheduled for July 4, 
according to local rumors. The 6-hour day is said to 
be the basis of the contemplated aetion. Recent 
Publications of the I. W. W. carry out the 6-hour day 
propaganda, but make no mention of a general walk- 
out, According to the rumors in Spokane, the men 
are saving their money with the intention of leaving 
work on July 4 in a general movement thruout the 
Northwest. In a recent anonymous letter to the 


Spokane Chronicle from Elk River, Idaho, upon an- 
other subject, a reference is made to the “‘general strike 
of July 4,” but whether this refers to a general walkout 
in the lumber woods or to the agitation for a sympa- 
thetic “Mooney” strike is not known. 

E. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, 
who is chairman of the finance committee of the school 
board, said this week in discussing building plans for 
Spokane schools during the coming year that the 
amount to be spent would not exceed $100,000. Mr. 
Lindsley sent his resignation to the school board some 
time ago because of the rush of personal business 
matters, but his resignation has not been accepted and 
he remains on the job until a successor is secured. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, spent several days this week 
on an auto trip thru the Palouse country to Lewiston, 
Idaho. He was accompanied by F. E. Robbins, of 
Ritzville, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Society. ‘We found crop indications excellent 
and everything looks good for the lumber industry,” 
said Mr. Porter on‘ his return to Spokane yesterday. 

George Haney, who resigned as auditor of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co. at Coeur d’Alene about a week 
ago, passed today with Mrs. Haney thru Spokane, 
where they will make their future home. Mr. Haney 
has not announced what business he will enter. 

E. W. Harris, local manager of the Dalkena Lumber 
Co., was quite put out this week by the statement 
made in the police court by an attorney to the effect 
that the Dalkena company would hire no one but 
members of the I. W. W. “Such a statement is posi- 
tively ridiculous,” declared Mr. Harris. “We would 
much rather have men who are not members of the 
I. W. W. or who are not in sympathy with them,” 
said Mr. Harris. “A statement of this kind is without 
foundation.” 





Pushing a Silo Campaign 


WENATCHEE, WASH., June 7.—County Agent William 
Meikle is now engaged in a campaign for the purpose 
of encouraging the building of silos. Last year a 
number were built under his direction and with his 
assistance, all of which have proved successful. 

In any community where no demonstration has been 
given, he will superintend the construction of a silo, 
using a wooden hoop form donated by the Cashmere 
Lumber Co. Costs of construction are higher than 
last year. Figures given on a silo that cost $129 last 
year show that the same silo will cost 25 percent more 
this year. 
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REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 





| Keren: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD............ .Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO. .Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Ellington & Guy, Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





OCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 
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Pacific Coast ; 


Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in.addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill, 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, I, 


468 Alex enter * 
Rochester, 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South ‘Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


acted ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from 66 $75 a thousand; also of lath and les from 85 
eents to thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DCALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


| TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


4 ’“" PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 




















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 10.—The scarcity of marketable lumber of all 
kinds increases and prices are advancing all along the 
line. Hardwood distributers, especially, report orders 
in excess of their ability to ship at all promptly, be- 
cause of the reduced stocks at the mills and their in- 
ability to bring production up to the volume of ship- 
ments, which itself is far below what is called for by 
the orders for new business. The hardwood market 
never before was so strictly a seller’s market as now, 
and the mills are slow to accept orders because they 
can give no assurance of furnishing the lumber when 
it is called for. This demand is such as to justify a 
further advance of prices, but manufacturers are slow 
to encourage a runaway market. 

The need of additional new buildings in Cincinnati 
and suburbs is so urgent and building activities have 
taken on such a revival that the prices of building lots 
have advanced and prospective builders who have not 
protected themselves by buying when the market was 
down find difficulty in securing locations to their liking 
at prices that they had figured on paying. 

A permit has been taken out for the new Dixie 
Terminal Building at the estimated amount of $1,000,- 
000, but it is said now that this figure will not cover 
one-half of the amount that will be spent on the whole 
improvement. And this is only one of the many sub- 
stantial building improvements that have been 
projected for this summer, others being freight termi- 
nals, theaters, manufacturing structures and hotel ex- 
pansions. The volume of new projects is so great that 
architects are putting in extra hours and it is already 
apparent to designers as well as constructors that it 
will be impossible, in the present condition of the labor 
and material markets, to get all of the work thru this 
summer. The investors themselves realize that they 
have postponed too long the starting of their projects. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 10.—Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber continues good and many orders and inquiries 
are coming in from southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western and northern Kentucky. Export trade is 
looking up some. Maley & Wertz, of this city, have 
been receiving a good many inquiries concerning ex- 
port business. Prices are firm and still tend upward. 
Many of the large concerns in this section report that 
stocks are getting extremely low and it is a hard mat- 
ter to buy quartered white oak and hickory. Pop- 
lar and plain white oak and the various grades of red 
oak are in splendid demand. Walnut and ash are firm 
and gum continues in strong demand. Low grades are 
a little sluggish, as they have been for several months. 

Several disabled soldiers who recently returned from 
overseas have been placed in the woodworking plants 
of Evansville, where they will have an opportunity to 
learn a trade adapted to their disability and education. 
The Government will pay these men $75 a month while 
they are learning their trades, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 9.—Orders for hardwood lumber are increasing, 
according to sales reports received by the statistical 
department of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. Officials of that body estimate that hard- 
wood output will not exceed 65 percent of normal for 
the next thirty days because of the serious handicap 
on logging and the scarcity of logs. Stocks are decreas- 
ing thru the excess of shipments over the quantity 
being placed on sticks, and in some instances there is 
a pronounced shortage of dry lumber. There is very 
little quartered white oak for sale in No. 1 common and 
better, as indicated by the fact that sales did not 
exceed 400,000 feet during the week in the face of the 
big demand. Plain red and white oak in No. 1 common 
and better are comparatively scarce. Gum is a big 
seller and supplies in this, while not heavy, are rela- 
tively better than those of oak. 

Here is the record for the last week, as based on 
sales reports: Quartered red in firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common, 1,250,000 feet; sap, no defect, firsts 
and seconds and No. 1 common, 615,000; plain red, 
No. 1 common and better, 675,000 ; No. 1 common, 
2,000,000; sap, firsts and seconds, 1,350,000; No. 1 
common, 2,625,000; Nos. 2 and 3 common, 1,595,000. 
This was one of the best weeks of the season for gum, 
but transactions would have been even larger if there 
had been fuller supplies of the better grades of quarter 
sawed oak. The situation’ with respect to ash and 
hickory is unchanged and there is a big movement 
reported in cypress. 

Domestic interests are the heavier buyers, but ex- 
porters are taking large quantities of southern hard- 
woods and information received from the Shipping 
Board indicates that there will be a larger movement 
of lumber and forest products overseas during the 
next two or three months because of the assurance 
received of material increase in the number of boats 
sailing with lumber cargoes from southern ports. 

R. M. Carrier, president of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and head of the Carrier 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., and J. W. 
Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, were among the prominent lumbermen visiting 
Memphis during the last week. They spent much of 
their time at the headquarters of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Carrier believes 
that hardwood lumber prices will be maintained and 
he bases this view on the following statement of facts: 
“The lumber market is high but it is only conforming 
to that of other commodities. It must be remembered 
that during the war hardwoods did not advance as did 
pine and other lumber. The hardwood market in fact 
was hard hit by the war and prices remained low. 
It is now simply being brought to the level of other 
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commodities by, way of normal readjustment: There 
are no abnormal prices but simply good prices, and 
manufacturers are very much interested in maintaining 
prices at a stable level instead of contending with 
wide fluctuations.” 

Mr. Mayhew said that he looked for a big year for 
his firm and that conditions thruout the territory in 
which it operates—Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina—were similar to those in and 
around Memphis. 

F. R. Gadd, statistical manager for the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, left Memphis 
last night for Cincinnati, where he will attend the 
Open Competition Plan meeting at the Hotel Sinton 
tomorrow. Mr. Gadd will go from Cincinnati to Jack- 
son, Miss., where a similar meeting will be held June 
12, and he will come from Jackson to Memphis, where 
there is another meeting of the same kind scheduled 
for June 13. 

The band mill of the Odeen Lumber Co., Manila, Ark., 
is nearing completion and will be ready for operation 
within the next week or ten days. This concern has 
several million feet of hardwood logs ready for conver- 
sion into lumber. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 10.—Business is good in the local hardwood 
market, with jobbers and operators asserting that all 
that is holding back further increases is shortage of 
lumber, The market is strong and prices are ad- 
vancing, with every item in the hardwood list in 
demand, while panels, veneers etc. are showing up 
remarkably well. The strength of the market is 
shown in the fact that prices on many items are far 
in advance of what they were during the war. A few 
top prices are quoted as follows: Oak, 4/4 stock, 
FAS, plain, $85; quartered, $127; poplar, $105; 
walnut, $150. 

The demand for quartered oak and poplar is the 
big feature of the market. There is an excellent 
domestic demand from the general woodworking indus- 
try, while there is a steadily increasing demand from 
export buyers and rehandlers in the East, who are now 
shipping considerable quantities principally to the 
United Kingdom, These buyers are wiring inquiries, 
and sellers are not cutting prices, as there are too 
many inquiries and too excellent a demand for them 
po ~ ja about making sales, as everything is selling 

self. 

The Wood-Mosaic Co., operating hardwood plants at 
Louisville, New Albany and elsewhere, has recently 
distributed a week’s extra wages to all employees of 
the Louisville and New Albany plants, in the form of a 
bonus to men who had been with the company for six 
months, and former employees who are back again after 
serving in the army or navy. A total outlay of $14,000 
was made at the two plants. W. A. MacLean made 
a talk before the full force at New Albany prior to 
delivering the week’s payroll on June 7, and a similar 
talk was made at the Louisville plant by Manager 
W. H. Day. 

Young timber or saplings are reported to be in 
considerable danger this year as a result of the un- 
precedented swarm of locusts, as Kentucky and south- 
ern Indiana are having another 17-year locust epidemic. 

Logs are moving in very slowly, and mills are having 
trouble in getting enough logs to keep them more than 
a week or ten days ahead of the saw. In some parts of 
the South continued rains are making conditions 
worse, 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. is rapidly 
rebuilding its double band mill at Fayette, Ala., and 
expects to get the mill in operation within sixty days. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 10.—The lumber market is rapidly coming to 
the point where the main problem is to make prompt 
deliveries. Lumber virtually sells itself and the de- 
mand grows at such a fast pace that requirements can 
no longer be filled with any degree of promptness. 
Wholesale lumber dealers complain that the volume of 
business offered them is restricted in execution by their 
inability to procure stock. Northern mills are encoun- 
tering a demand of such large and rather unexpected 
proportions that their supplies are running low and 
they are chary about making contracts until it is pos- 
sible to determine approximately how much can be 
spared. 

Retail yards continue to be the most active buyers 
of lumber, altho the industrial demand is very satis- 
factory. The building campaign is making most en- 
couraging progress, causing a demand upon retail yards 
which is becoming extremely difficult to fill. Most 
yards began the year with stocks far under normal and 
under present conditions of supply only a part of their 
orders for replenishment are receiving prompt re- 
sponse. 

Concrete evidence that the “Build Now” campaign 
has found a firm foundation in Milwaukee is adduced 
from the report of the building inspector, showing 
for the first five months of the year a gain of 300 
percent in new construction compared with the same 
period of 1918. May’s record formed the outstanding 
feature, the total value of new construction being 
$2,074,640, compared with $3,468,972 for January, 
February, March and April. The construction of dwell- 
ings and duplex houses leads all other forms of build- 
ing and has been responsible for the development of a 
demand for lumber and other building material that is 
fairly swamping retail yards in Milwaukee. The same 
condition exists almost uniformly thruout Wiscon- 
sin. 

W. J. Nuss, for nearly seventeen years secretary and 
manager of the Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
resigned June 1 in order to take a Jong rest. He will 
retire about June 15 and seek to recuperate from & 
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nervous breakdown which came upon him some time 
ag FO. 

The Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., which a 
year ago acquired the entire holdings and property of 
the Stoole Lumber & Veneer Co., Tripoli, Wis., has 
placed the plant in full operation after a recess of six 
months, during which both the saw and planing mills 
were rebuilt and enlarged and other improvements 
were made. These include a new office, store, boarding 
house, dormitories, twenty new dwellings and other 
general facilities. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis., is com- 
pleting improvements costing about $75,000. Last 
fall heavy damage was done by fire to the auxiliary 
buildings, the mill and yards being saved. All of the 
destroyed structures have been replaced with modern 
buildings. 

Matthew P. McCullough, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., 
was reélected president of the Employers’ Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., with headquarters at Wausau, 
Wis., at the eighth annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Other officers are: Vice president, W. E. 
Brown, Rhinelander; second vice president, George E. 
Foster, Mellen; treasurer, B. F. Wilson, Wausau; sec- 
retary and general manager, H. J. Hagge. The com- 
pany was founded by large logging and lumber op- 
erators of northern Wisconsin to meet the demands im- 
posed upon employers by the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation act of 1911. The membership has grown 
to embrace many other large industries of Wisconsin. 


LANSING, MICH. 


June 9.—During May the city building inspector 
issued 198 permits for new dwellings, buildings and 
improvements, which set a record. The work represents 
an expenditure of $426,020. Of the total number 111 
are dwellings costing more than $2,000 each. The first 
few days of June show an even greater building cam- 
paign, so during April, May and June more than a 
million dollars in construction work will be authorized. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


June 9.—Building for the last week has brought the 
total building operations for the year well over the 
$1,000,000 mark. Increased building activity is ex- 
pected during. the next three months and will be neces- 
sary to bring the year’s total to that of prewar years. 
For the week ended June 6 the building inspector is- 
sued forty-six permits for a total value of $245,308, 
making the total for the year $1,115,850. It was the 
biggest week for more than a year. 

At the end of the same week a year ago the total 
valuation was $747,690. For the same period in 1917, 
before the war had curtailed building activities, the 
total was $1,010,331. Records of other years show 
that Grand Rapids has resumed its steady building 
swing and from the present outlook the year will 
break all records, 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


June 11.—Hardwood lumbermen of eastern Kentucky 
report an increased demand for all kinds of lumber, 
with trade increasing over May. Rains in May re 
tarded the work of operating mills, but the weather is 
now more favorable. It is believed that June will 
prove the best month of the year in lumber manufac- 
turing, while the local trade is improving right along. 
Mills are now better supplied with logs, as the weather 
has been ideal for “snaking” work. New logging and 
snaking contracts have been awarded and the work 
started. However, most mills are pretty well stocked 
with most every kind of lumber. 

The “Build Now” campaign is still uppermost on 
the minds of people all over this section and the de- 
mand is heavy. Nearly 90 percent of the lumber 
product of this section is being used in local building 


work, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


June 9.—Continued improvement in the lumber 
trade of West Virginia was observed during the week 
ending June 7 both as to prices and demand, In- 
quiries for lumber for export are becoming far more 
numerous and lumbermen regard it as certain that it 
will be possible to take more advantage of a growing 
demand for American lumber after July 1 because of 
the greater number of ships that will be available. 
Labor troubles, however, are to some extent and in 
certain sections of West Virginia causing serious con- 


, DETROIT, MICH. 


July 10.—With Detroit in the midst of a street rail- 
way strike general business conditions are not as prom- 
ising as they had been for some weeks. Building, of 
course, is retarded, but the transportation problem is 
being solved after a manner by automobiles and 
trucks. The strike, however, is a serious blow to gen- 
eral business. 

Operations in the residence property line are gradu- 
ally expanding, but the situation is far from met in 
caring for the demand. Property changes hands so 
freely at a high level of prices that builders have gone 
ahead with confidence in attempts to meet the present 
shortage, 

Southern pine advanced to new high levels last week 
and cypress, hardwoods and hemlocks also keep the 
upward pace. Other kindred building materials have 
made considerable advances likewise. Lumbermen say 
that buying is active and is keeping ahead of the ability 
of manufacturers to fill the orders, Shingles of the 
better grades and the common dimension lengths are 
almost impossible to obtain in any market. General 
advances in this market wholesale have been all the 
way from $2 to $6 a thousand, with the average around 
$4 a thousand. Demand for hardwoods is particularly 
strong and millmen are far behind in producing re- 
quirements in the better grades. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 11.—Building permits for May showed a gain 
of 27 percent over the same month last year. The 
number of permits was 647, or the largest on record, 
while the costs were $1,041,000. This compares with 
483 permits and $815,000 a year ago. For the first 
five months of 1919 the city granted 1,966 permits, 
with total costs of $3,263,000, as compared with 1,448 
permits and $2,858,000 in the same months of last 
year. This year, therefore, is 14 percent ahead of 
last year in costs. For last week the total cost of 
permits was unusually heavy, amounting to $612,950. 
The increase is due to a public school to cost $292,049. 
Other school work is to be started within the next few 
weeks, giving employment to a large amount of labor. 

The yardless lumber dealer looks with envy on the 
comfortable stock in yards that he sees about him here 
and reports that he could do a lot of business if he 
could only find the lumber. The difficulty is in two 
directions: the price is sometimes more than the con- 
sumer can pay and the stock is always hard to get. 
A week or two ago it was predicted that the retailer 
and consumer would be unable to pay the prices asked, 
but now the confidence is so great that they must pay 
the price or go without. Prices are not uniform, but 
they are all much higher than they were and the yard- 
less dealer’s only chance is to find someone who is 
in need of money, or who has not informed himself 
fully on trade conditions. 

A large number of members of the local hardwood 
trade will be in attendance at the national convention 
at Chicago next week. Almost all of those interviewed 
say that they plan to be present. Frank F, Fish, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Earl Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., one of the 
directors, were in this city last Thursday and were 
entertained by local lumbermen. 

Chester Oschuetz, of the Standard Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., left this week for Indianapolis as a member 
of a delegation of about 100 who will attend the 
Shriners’ convention. 

R. D. McLean, who has been spending a number of 
weeks abroad on business, advised the office of the 
McLean Mahogany & Cedar Co. that he planned to 
leave for home on June 7. He found export hardwood 
6rders easier to get than the tonnage. Cargo space 
is running from $1 to $2.50 a hundred pounds. 

Hugh McLean, J. D. McCallum and H. A. Plumley 
will attend a conference of mill managers of the 
McLean interests to be held in Chicago next week, 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


June 10.—It is impossible to accumulate a dry 
stock of hemlock or pine lumber under the present 
markets, Buyers want the stock and must have it; 
whether it is green or not makes little difference. The 
gradual rise in the price of hemlock has not deterred 
the buying public and it is with difficulty that the 
manufacturer fills the orders for mixed and straight 
ears which he has on his books. 

White pine shingles are worth more money every 
day and few concerns have any shingles on hand. 
Lath in all grades are good stock for one to hold on 
to. There is no 4-foot No. 1 hemlock or 4-foot No. 1 
pine lath left in this territory; in fact, 4-foot No. 2 
lath are very scarce and this brings 32-inch lath into 
a prominent place in the market. 

Hardwood stocks change hands very rapidly. Com- 
mon and better birch in all thicknesses is worth more 
money every day and very little of it can be found. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common birch have not been very ex- 
tensively sold on the market, but within a month 
this stock should move, because undoubtedly the box 
industry will start buying more freely soon. Maple, 
especially flooring stock, has advanced in price con- 
siderably and the demand for it is great, with few 
manufacturers able to furnish any of this stock. Ash 
and elm, because of the heavy demand and the scar- 
city of material, follow very closely the rapid rise 
in the price of oak. 

There has seldom been such a great shortage of 
lumber at a time when the demand and need for 
lumber were so, great. 

The Bissell Lumber Co., at Tripoli, Wis., has 
started operating its saw and veneer mill and in a 
short time should have considerable stock on hand. 
Since June, 1918, when the Bissell Lumber Co. pur- 
chased the Tripoli plant, it has been improving both 
the town and the plant, and with the help of new 
modern machinery the plant should have a large out- 
put this year, 

The C. C. Collins Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., 
is still operating its plant day and night and turning 
out a large amount of lumber. All the other mills in 
Rhinelander are operating day run and the town of 
Rhinelander holds probably the largest stocks of lum- 
ber in northern Wisconsin. 


ATKINS, VA. 


June 9.—Manufacturers in this territory report a 
heavy demand for all classes of lumber and prices 
advancing with stocks decreasing. Some of the mills 
are withdrawing their stocks from the market. 

There is considerable inquiry for export oak. The 
Kerns Lumber Co., of Roanoke, has secured sailing 
space for 500,000 feet of redwoods thru New Orleans 
and Savannah for the London and Liverpool markets, 

S. D. Morgan, of Huntington, W. Va., has organized 
and incorporated the Nellwood Lumber Co., which 
has purchased the entire holdings of the Buckeye Lum- 
ber Co., of Pulaski, Va., consisting of sawmill, rail- 
road and 17,000 acres of timber. The new company 
will erect a modern bandmill at Pulaski. Mr. Morgan 
was formerly connected with the well known firm 
Kyle & Morgan. 

The building material trade reports unprecedented 
business and finds some difficulty in replacing stocks. 

Rural retailers report more building going on in the 
small country towns in southwestern Virginia than at 
any other time in ten years. 
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(Now on |zim 
Birch 

Our prices on the following 

may interest you. Let us quote you: 


20,000 ft. 1 1/16"x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
.60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Commen & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Commen Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 
40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 














HARDWOOD 


Ready for Shipment: 


3 cars 5- 4" No. 2 Com. & Bur. 50 
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WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





An Excell . 
Awornen at Western Soft Pin 
1x6", 8", 10° & 12” 
No & No. 4 Gnas, Pr Immediate Shipment 
Idaho Wee Pine, Northern White Pine and 


Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 84,Am. Tr tie. 


MICHIGAN. | 
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Weidman 


& Son Co. . 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














| Bewdley; Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 
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Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 


who insist on having high quality veneers should 


send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 


we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. ‘ 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Co 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana 


Oak Bent Wagon Rims 


Northern and 
Southern 


Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 








R, G. White, Sales Mgr. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


eee CYPRESS 
and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R, R. Co., Windsor, N. C, Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Milis:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 














The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the wood 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
= ga 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, past- 
paid. 


News from America’s Lumber Centers 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


June 7.—Statistics on the amount of building per- 
mits issued this year in comparison to those of last 
year are only further proofs of the building boom 
which started in Los Angeles about one month after 
the armistice was signed. The total of the building 
permits for May was $2,078,295, which was an in- 
crease of $400,000 over April and an increase of $700,- 
000 over May, 1918. Furthermore, there has been in- 
vested $2,335,256 more for the first five months of this 
year than for the first five months of last year. This 
seems indeed a remarkable increase when prices 
have been constantly rising. Prices as yet have had no 
dampening effect on building and from present indica- 
tions will not do so. 

The last wholesale price list shows an advance of 
$2 a thousand on redwood. Douglas fir has been regu- 
larly raised in price ever since the armistice was 
signed, but this advance in the price of redwood is the 
first. Lath, which have sold at retail in the Los 
Angeles market for the last few years for as low as 
$5 and $5.50 a thousand, are now $8, according to the 
Change Sheet No. 1 on the last retail price list issued 
here. 

Shingles are still very hard to obtain, but there is a 
particularly notable scarcity of cedar shingles, Lum- 
ber dealers now pay almost as high a price wholesale 
for shingles as the consumer was able to buy them for 
three months ago. Flooring is also a rather scarce 
article and there is practically no No. 3 on the market. 

The difficulty of obtaining sufficient and varied stock 
is the only drawback to the bright prospects of the 
market. If this condition is relieved and the dealer 
continues to get a fair price for his product, and if the 
building industry continues as it shows every indication 
of doing, there is no reason why lumber dealers, both 
wholesale and retail, should not expect an exceptionally 
good year. 

The president of the lumber association at Long 
Beach makes practically the same report from the 
yards there as has been given in Los Angeles. He says 
that the prospects there are exceptionally bright and 
that the yards have as much business as they can 
handle. The prices in Long Beach remain about $3 a 
thousand above those of Los Angeles. 

L. R. Bright, who has recently been associated with 
the Hammond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, and who 
was the general manager of the Advance Lumber Co. 
about two years ago, has left the Hammond company 
to go in the wholesale business. Mr. Bright left Los 
Angeles this week to visit the northern part of the 
State to buy lumber from the mills around Eureka. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is making plans for the 
establishment of a branch office in Los Angeles. The 
company will be represented by A. L. Hoover, who has 
recently had charge of the office at San Joaquin. 

John A. Hooper has been visiting Los Angeles on 
business. Mr. Hooper is a prominent redwood manu- 
facturer of San Francisco. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 7.—Some manufacturers report they are out 
of the market entirely, as far as taking on new business 
is concerned, and have instructed their representatives 
to refuse bookings. The mills generally have orders 
ahead for all the way from thirty to sixty or ninety 
days and the tendency of the market seems to be 
still higher. Costs of operation remain high, with no 
oversupply of labor or logs. 

Local builders some time ago abandoned the idea that 
lumber prices might recede after peace, and are going 
ahead on the present basis, hoping to place their 
orders before prices get higher. There is a good volume 
of home building going on in the city and some large 
construction projects are under way, Proposals sub- 
mitted to the voters last Saturday for a bond issue of 
$2,500,000 for Tacoma port development and of 
$2,500,000 more for county road improvement carried 
by comfortable majorities. Both these works will be 
put under way at once. This week formal announce- 
ment was made of a $1,500,000 hotel to be built by 
local capital in conjunction with the Linnard Hotel 
Co., of California. 

The volume of lumber shipments by water is unlim- 
ited, with shipments to California and a large amount 
of material going to the Atlantic coast. While the 
ship yard lumber demand has ended entirely the slack 
is being taken up in other directions and timbers are 
showing some signs of stiffeneing, altho the demand is 
not at all on a par with the call for yard stock. All 
the mills report stocks on hand poorly assorted and 
low. The shingle manufacturers say that the present 
record high price for shingles shows no signs of weak- 
ening. Shingle logs are very scarce and high and 
beyond the ability of some of the straight mills to get. 
The price of shingles is advancing in the face of a 
strong demand. 

With a good lumber demand coming in and prospects 
for a fine summer's business, rumors of an impending 
car shortage are again being heard among the millmen. 
Some of the mills report box cars scarcer than flats. 
The first shortage has been noticed on the Great 
Northern, 

The Capital Lumber Co., recently organized at Olym- 
pia by J. L. Peters, president; Henry Mallory, viee 
president, and James C. Sams, secretary-treasurer, is 
cutting about 27,000 feet a day at its plant, which has 
been established on the site of the Ward company 
ship yards in Olympia. Ben J. Levy, who has been 
treasurer of the Olympia Door Co., has resigned to 
manage the new company’s plant, which will be 
a exclusively to the manufacture of tumber and 
8 les. 

» Manley-Moore Lumber Co. finds the market 
hold¥ng well and a good line of business offering. 

Red cedar shingles age so scarce “you have to take 


them out of the kiln and put them in a safe at night,” 
according to A. C, Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber 
Co. This company is running its large mill at Kapow- 
sin steadily and finding plenty of demand. The market 
is firm and strong at last week’s prices, which are 
equivalent to about $3.85 and $4.60 to the eastern 
trade. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. finds demand good with 
values steady. The company’s mill on the north water 
front is in steady operation. It is shipping both by 
rail and water, 

A. P. Judson, who has been office manager of the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., now has charge 
of the sales department of the company, taking the 
place of Roger McAuslan. Mr. Judson has been with 
the Buffelen company since it started. 

Maj. W. D. Moreland, who got his commission at the 
first officers’ training camp at the Presidio, is back 
from overseas, has received his discharge from the 
army and has resumed, the management of the 
Tacoma office of the Nebraska Bridge & Lumber Co, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 7.—The Government steamship Bonneteere. 
built at the Pacific American yards in this city, this 
week made a quick loading record when 1,065,000 feet 
of ties were put aboard in three days. This is the 
vessel’s first cargo, which happens to be from the mill 
that furnished the lumber for her construction—the 
Bloedel Donovan cargo plant. The ties are for the 
Atlantic coast. 

The Bellingham & Northern has received fifty new 
logging trucks and these are being placed in operation 
to take care of increased shipments from the McCoy- 
Loggie, A. W. Knight and Chinn camps. Local camps 
are unable to supply the demand in this territory and 
imports are necessary. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 7.—Lumber manufacturers are quite content 
with the present condition of the market. Lumber of 
all grades has advanced and the orders are coming very 
satisfactorily. Some large orders by rail from the 
East caused increased activity the closing days of the 
week, 

The entire amount of $100,000 in stock subscriptions 
has been raised by business men of Montesano to in- 
sure the rebuilding of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Mill Co.’s sawmill at Montesano. The mill was de- 
stroyed by fire some weeks ago with a loss of about 
$100,000. The insurance was $65,000 and the com- 
pany has added to the insurance sufficient to make a 
eash total of $100,000. The stock subscriptions of 
business men of Montesano will give the company a 
sum sufficient to rebuild the mill and double its previ- 
ous capacity. The new mill will have an 8-hour ca- 
pacity of about 150,000 feet. 

Purchase in Portland of a residence and grounds 
means that N, J. Blagen, president of the Hoquiam 
Lumber Co., will make his home in that city hereafter. 
Mr. Blagen’s move follows that of several well known 
lumber manufacturers of the harbor in recent years 
who have desired to get into the big cities. His plant 
at Hoquiam, one of the best in the State, will be looked 
after by his sons, tho Mr. Blagen will divide his time 
between Portland and Hoquiam. 

Lieut. Johnson, former manager of the Clemons’ 
logging camps at Melbourne, is on his way back from 
France. He enlisted with an engineering corps and 
was sent across almost immediately following his en- 
listment. He is expected to make his home in Hoquiam, 
having received an offer from a lumber manufacturer 
of that city. 

Neil Cooney, manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co.’s plant at Cosmopolis, who recently re- 
turned from California, has gone east and expects to 
stop at St. Paul and Chicago. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 7.—Large orders for cutting business have been 
placed with mills the last few days and as a result 
there should soon be a larger supply of side-cut which 
will be welcomed by dealers as well as consumers; for 
stocks are sadly depleted and in many instances it 
has been difficult to place orders. In view of the large 
volume of business offered and the number of inquiries, 
both domestic and foreign, the demand should increase 
steadily as reconstruction work gets under way. 

That there will be a tremendous demand for standing 
timber is the opinion of J. H. Haak, the well known 
timber owner and operator. Mr. Haak says that 
inquiries for tracts are already becoming frequent and 
that this summer will see many transactions, next fall 
more and the following spring a great activity at much 
advanced values. Men in the middle States who have 
operated in the South and in the West say that stand- 
ing timber has already advanced 33 percent and will 
increase more rapidly. They foresee that there will be 
a heavy demand for lumber for several years and that 
the Pacific Northwest will be the principal source of 
supply. 

William Wilms, of Chicago, representing a large 
banking and bonding institution there, was in Portland 
this week after making a trip of inspection in the Tilla- 
mook country, where his people are interested in large 
timber holdings. Mr. Wilms is keenly enthusiastic over 
the immense timber resources of Oregon. 

The Kalvalage Lumber Co., wholesale lumber, is 
doing an active business. H. F. Kalvalage has a large 


acquaintance among the manufacturers and knows 
where to lay his hands on material when he wants it. 
“Lumber prices will not decline,” said Mr. Kalvalage, 
in speaking of conditions and prospects, “and the 
buyer who waits will find that he will have to pay 
more.” 

The Bradley Logging Co., with operations at Cathla- 
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met, Wash., is relaying its logging railroad and moving 
its donkey into the woods with the intention of resum- 
ing logging operations July 1 after ten months’ idleness. 
The camps were shut down last fall when the Govern- 
ment was hard pressed for steel rails and donkeys to 
carry on its spruce operations and the Bradley Logging 
Co. permitted the tearing up of its railroad and gave 
the use of its donkeys, that the Government project 
might be carried on with all possible speed. Mr. Brad- 
ley says the labor question is still one of the big prob- 
lems of the industry, for notwithstanding the return 
of the boys from the war, there is still a marked short- 
age of help. 

At an election, June 3, the port of Portland district 
voted a $1,000,000 bond issue to meet competition of 
other ports by equalizing charges for coaling and tow- 
age, by guaranteeing cargoes for regular steamship lines 
and guaranteeing against delay and in operating a 
traffic bureau. Authority to issue the bonds was 
granted by the 1919 legislature. It is promised by 
those who campaigned for the issue that this will put 
Portland on the map as one of the leading ports on the 
Pacific coast. 

David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon American 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, which owns a large tract 
of timber in the Nehalem country, arrived in Portland 
from St. Paul during the week. He was in St. Paul 
with a view of arranging with the United Railways 
line, of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle system, for 
the use or purchase of that branch in connection with 
plans to tap the company’s timber. The company 
intends soon to build a large sawmill somewhere along 
the Columbia or Willamette river to cut the logs that 
will eventually be brought out. Mr. Eccles would not 
make any definite announcement as to plans. 

In coéperation with Skamania County, Washington, 
the Forest Service will build a road 7 miles long in 
the Wind River Valley in the Columbia national forest, 
it is announced by Forest Supervisor F. H. Brundage. 
The road will run from Carson to the Government 
mineral springs and will cost approximately $30,000. 
One-half the work will be done this year and the 
remainder in 1920. The Forest Service will also build 
the Lewis River trail from the vicinity of Twin Buttes 
to Lewis River at the point near the mouth of Brush 
Creek. Ten miles of the Zigzag trail are being built 
parallel to the telephone line along the north edge of 
the Yacolt burn on the road between Canyon Creek and 
the east fork of the Lewis River. The trail will facili- 
tate the protection of timber in that section. At Spirit 
Lake some work will be done inside the forest boundary 
in Skamania County. 

Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers and ex- 
porters of lumber, have moved their offices from the 
Chamber of Commerce Building into the Northwestern 
Bank Building. This company is doing a large business 
with the Orient and is also shipping great quantities of 
cross ties to the United Kingdom. 

The Fir Club held a luncheon meeting this week at 
which questions on up-to-the-minute subjects were dis- 
cussed. 

F. C, Cook, who went to Australia several weeks ago 
to exploit Douglas fir and other lumber of the Pacific 
Northwest, on behalf of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., writes to Walter J. Kuhl, manager of the 
Portland office of the company, that he has reached 
New Zealand safe and sound after a rather trying trip. 
He finds that there is a considerable demand for 
building material in Australia. 

E. D. Kingsley, head of the West Oregon Lumber Co. 
at Linnton, says that business is very active. There 
may be a slight falling off in orders for a short time 
as a result of the heavy buying that has been in prog- 
ress for several weeks, but the industry may look for 
a steady and heavy volume of business for a long time. 

Charles A. Sands, of Berkeley, Calif., recently sold 
to the Roberts Lumber Co., of Portland, 1,700 acres 
of fir and cedar timber located south of Viola, Clacka- 
mas County, Ore. This block of timber will cut about 
75,000,000 feet. The consideration is private. The 
Portland & Oregon City Railroad Co. is now building 
into this timber and the logs will be hauled direct to 
Portland to be manufactured into lumber. 

The shingle mill of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. at 
University Park, near Portland, which was damaged 
by fire a short time ago, will resume operations at 
once. The heavy demand for red cedar shingles 
prompted the company to make immediate repairs and 
get under way as quickly as possible. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will open offices in 
Portland soon. They will be located in the North- 
western Bank Building. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 7.—All the mills are rushed with work. There 
is a great deal of rail trade and while the cargo trade 
has slumped, it is-beginning to show signs of improve- 
ment. The McCormick company’s steam schooner 
Klamath is at the Weyerhaeuser mill taking a cargo 
of lumber for California, and the steam barge Henry 
Villard is at the Clark-Nickerson, also loading lumber 
for southern ports. The United States merchant 
marine steamer Fort Riley called at the Clark-Nicker- 
son mill the first part of the week and took a cargo 
of railroad ties for the Atlantic seaboard. The steam 
schooner Fred Bacter also called here the last week, 
taking a cargo of poles for San Pedro, from the J. H. 
Baxter company’s branch in this city. 

Shingle millmen are not so enthusiastic over the 
shingle outlook as they have been the last two weeks. 
According to Connor & Bailey, the largest shippers of 
the red cedar shingle in this district, shingles have 
slumped. The slump, however, is believed to be only 
temporary. It is thought to be caused by the fact 
that wholesalers quoted too high a price on shingles 
and the demand therefore slackened until prices came 
down to normal. The local firm expects a revival of 
prices. 

Business is good at the local office of the National 
Pole Co., according to Manager Harry Nelson. Large 
consignments of poles are being received daily from the 





logging camps. The yard is working its creosoting 
plant at capacity. Pole cutting firms are producing 
a record quantity of poles. During the war many of 
the men getting poles out of the woods went to pro- 
ducing ship knees for the Government, but now these 
firms have gone back to cutting poles. Prices are 
stationary. However, the demand has increased with 
the increased lumber demand. The National Pole Co. 
is enlarging its plant. During the last week it installed 
a $20,000 locomotive crane at its yard purchased from 
the Fir Production Board, of Portland, Ore. This crane 
will be used for switching, decking and piling. 

The next shipment of railroad ties to be transported 
to the east coast in filling an order of 75,000,000 feet 
placed with northwestern lumber mills by the United 
States Railroad Administration will be dispatched on 
the steamship Joka, which will call at the Weyer- 
haeuser mill “A” early next week for a part cargo, 
taking on some of her cargo at Tacoma before coming 
to this port. Her complete cargo is expected to total 
1,500,000 feet. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 7.—Lumber market conditions are stronger 
than ever and stocks hard to get. Lumber prices made 
new advances this week. This applies both to redwood 
and fir. New price lists are just being put out by the 
principal white and sugar pine mills also, the advances 
being effective June 1. The raise im fir amounts to 
from $1 to $3, according to stock, and in redwood to 
$1 a thousand. White and sugar pine advances are 
from $1 up. 

Oregon and Washington mills are now operating to 
the present capacity of the labor market on Douglas 
fir, with shipments and orders in excess of production. 
Stocks are low and badly broken, at the mills and in 
the principal wholesale yards. Wholesalers are mak- 
ing efforts to replenish stocks but find great difficulty 
in getting orders taken for early delivery. The demand 
for yard stock is heavy, but the call for timbers is 
below normal. 

In Douglas fir Discount Sheet No. 4, under Rail “B” 
List, is now well established, quotations are being 
made on Discount No, 5 and it is expected that No. 6 
will soon be issued. An advance of $3 on slash grain 
flooring and ceiling was made by the adoption of 
Discount No. 5. Common fir, 2x3, 2x4 and 2x6, is 
very hard to procure. Vertical grain flooring of all 
grades is exceedingly scarce. Fir lath and cedar 
shingles are hard to get. 

San Francisco retail yards still find business com- 
paratively light, but the wholesalers have plenty of 
demand from other parts of the State where business 
is very active. It is expected that the heavy country 
demand will continue at least until harvesting begins 
in July. In all the San Joaquin Valley yards stocks 
are very low, on both redwood and Oregon fir. Plenty 
of orders are in, but it will be at least sixty days 
before the northern mills will be able to take on new 
orders for prompt delivery. These conditions prevail 
all the way from Bakersfield north to the Oregon line. 
Rail shipments on old orders are coming thru in good 
time. Receipts of lumber by rail in this city during 
May exceeded 13,000,000 feet. 

Redwood prices are very firm and a further advance 
of $1 has just been made, in addition to the dollar 
advance in May. This makes the price $2 above the 
List 6, Discount Sheet 10. A new list has just been 
issued covering prices on eastern rail shipments from 
the mills whose products are handled thru the Redwood 
Sales Co. There are advances on most of the items, 
Another advance has been made on redwood export, 
making an increase of $4 within three weeks. Euro- 
pean demand for redwood has opened up. One cargo is 
en route to England. Another cargo will be loaded on 
Humboldt Bay this month and a third has been sold 
to France for July loading. 

Redwood mills are working at the capacity of the 
labor market. Labor is scarce at the mills. Some com- 
panies are paying $4.20 a day of eight hours for com- 
mon labor. The demand for everything exceeds produc- 
tion. Redwood ties are in big demand. Humboldt 
and Mendocino mills have received some good tie 
orders from the West Coast of South America. Aus- 
tralian inquiries are numerous, but tonnage is scarce. 
There are indications of a still heavier demand for 
redwood, 

The expected heavy eastern demand for white and 
sugar pine came a little late but has fulfilled the pre- 
dictions of manufacturers who had advised buyers to 
put in orders early. When the rush came stocks 
melted away and many of the California mills recently 
withdrew all prices temporarily, so as to avoid getting 
further behind. Now the mills are issuing new price 
lists, effective June 1. Sugar pine Nos. 1 and 2 clear, C 
and D select advanced $1.50; No. 3 clear and all 
grades of shop, $1; white pine Nos. 1 and 2 clear and 
C select advanced $2; D select $3; boards, dimension 
and box lumber $1; drain boards, $6; siding, No. 3 
clear and all grades of shop, $1. This is the list of a 
prominent mill. These figures represent advances on 
4/4 to 8/4 thicknesses. ‘Ten-quarters and thicker in 
both white and sugar pine have advanced from $2 
to $13. 

The demand is a good deal stronger than the supply 
at California mills. Stocks of shop lumber have been 
largely cut up for other purposes. The mills are 
running full, but it will take more than a month for 
most of the plants to accumulate stocks of new dry 
lumber. 

The principal white and sugar pine mills in Cali- 
fornia are now in full operation. The Yosemite Lumber 
Co. plans to cut 50,000,000 feet of lumber this season. 
The Madera Sugar Pine Co., operating at Sugar Pine 
and Madera, plans to cut 40,000,000 feet. The Stan- 
dard Lumber Co. has planned to cut 50,000,000 feet at 
Standard. The West Side Lumber Co. expects to cut 
40,000,000 feet at Tuolumne. Very heavy cuts will be 
made by the Weed, McCloud River and Red River 
lumber companies. The Sanger Lumber Co., whose 
mill at Sanger burned in 1917, has postponed rebuilding 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 
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on a large scale until a bill pending in Congress making 
a reserve of a part of the Government timber in that 
vicinity is disposed of. The Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Co., operating at Clovis and Shaver Lake, will not 
operate this year. 

It is reported that negotiations are well under way 
for the sale of the company’s extensive holdings, in- 
cluding sawmills and 30,000 acres of land, to a large 
electric power company. 

Building is increasing in San Francisco and neigh- 
boring territory, altho the statistics for last week show 
rather small figures. Money for building purposes is 
loosening up and architects report a great deal of work 
in plan. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R, McCormick & Co., 
who has returned from New York, found a feeling in 
the East that there would not be reductions in prices 
of labor and materials. There was a disposition to 
hold back on building, but now it looks as if commercial 
building were starting up all over the country. 

FF. A. Kauffman, of MacArthur & Kauffman, reports 
a good demand for lumber. Fair shipments are being 
made, considering that there is not yet much new 
white and sugar pine lumber dry enough to market. 
The firm is receiving good inquiries. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., has been paying a visit to the San Fran- 
cisco office, in charge of Theodore Lerch, the sales 
manager. The mill at Albion is running full blast 
on redwood. There is a big demand for yard stock 
and many orders have been received for specials. 
Redwood tie business is active. The labor situation is 
fair. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, who recently resigned as 
president of the California Redwood Association and 
became assistant to President C. W. Penoyer, of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., is still president of the Redwood 
Sales Co. Herbert W. Sinnock, who is secretary- 
manager of the Redwood Sales Co., reports a big 
eastern demand and good shipments from the mills. 
The outlook for business is excellent. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, is making 


panied by his family, to attend the wedding of his 
daughter. 

W. R. Dunn, formerly with Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., has joined the lumber sales department of the 
American Trading Co., San Francisco. 

J. C. Haring, general sales manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., has returned from an eastern business trip 
and will spend a few days in the city. 

Among lumbermen visitors are W. G. Kahman, of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls; R. T. Burns, 
manager of the Goodyear Redwood Co.’s mill at 
Greenwood, and C. W. Bonhoff, a retailer, of Los 


Angeles. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 7.—In the fact that orders have dropped to 
95 percent of normal, while production is gradually 
creeping upward and is now only 13 percent below 
normal, some lumbermen profess to see that the top 
limit of prices has been reached. Most of the mills, 
however, have more business booked than they can 
handle and have been turning orders away from mo- 
tives of self-protection. Orders have fallen off because 
the mills refuse them and not because Washington fir 
is now on substantially the same level as southern 
pine. For the first time in several months rail ship- 
ments have exceeded orders and 160 more cars have 
been shipped than booked, reducing the total of un- 
shipped business to 10,333 cars. Domestic cargo 
shipments exceed orders by about 4,000,000 feet, while 
export orders booked and export orders shipped are at 
substantially the same point—the one being 3,438,000 
and the other 3,192,166, the difference being less than 
246,000 feet. The situation is such that another 
discount sheet, carrying a flat advance, is reckoned 
among the possibilities of the immediate future. The 
fact is noted that eastern traveling men are off the 
road, together with the fact that stocks are badly 
broken everywhere. There are 724 items on the fir 
list. The average mill carries about 200 of these items 
for ordinary business. The average mixed car con- 
tains about eight items—so that the probability of re- 
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The above illustration shows a Mack truck that was employed in France by the 20th Engineers. The 
photograph was taken by Capt. McCoy and shows the long piling that was cut by members of the 
regiment. The piling shown here is on its way to Bordeaux, where it was used in constructing the 


docks and warehouses that the American E. F. put up. 


can be seen that is of good quality. 


In the background some French timber 





some good car shipments of California white pine, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of new dry stock. L. L. 
Long continues to manage the company’s business. 

The Paramino Lumber Co., this city, is fortunate in 
having two large mills to draw upon for lumber in 
times like these. The Puget Sound Lumber Co. and the 
Tide Water Mill Co., both located in Tacoma, are 
making fair shipments on orders for the California 
trade. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., who has returned from Pittsburgh, Pa., accompa- 
nied by his family, is very optimistic as to box shook 
business this season. His company, with plant at 
Susanville, Calif., is sold ahead and is not seeking 
much new business just now. The concern will be able 
to supply 1,500 carloads of shook annually. Mr. 
Baker was surprised to see the rapid increase in 
eastern demand for California white and sugar pine 
lumber. 

A. R. McCullough, of the McCullough Lumber Co., 
this city, representative of the Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co., of Portland, and the Crossett-Western Lumber 
Co., of Wauna, Ore., reports an advancing tendency in 
spruce box lumber and an increased demand for spruce 
shop lumber in the East. 

R. Hendrickson, of the Hendrickson Lumber Co., this 
city, says that lumber dealers are buying more freely 
now that they are convinced that lumber will not 
decline but will rather advance. He reports the 
demand for the University brand of red cedar shingles 
exceeding the supply. 

Junius H, Browne, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., this city, will leave tomorrow for an 
extensive eastern trip. J. M. Leaver, of the sales 
department, has arrived from Scotia to spend a few 
days at the city office. 

Benjamin Bowden, yard superintendent of the 
Albion Lumber Co., at Albion, is in the city accom- 


ducing stocks to the vanishing point is extremely re- 
mote. 

Red cedar shingles have presented numerous points 
of interest. At the beginning of the week extra 
clears displayed some weakness and for two or three 
days it looked as tho prices would break, but Thurs- 
day afternoon more orders were received and dealers 
became optimistic again. Wages are going up in sym- 
pathy with the 10 percent advance advocated by the 
fir mills. Some of the shingle mills have already 
granted a voluntary increase of 5 percent and have 
promised another 5 percent advance in the near future, 
The mills are running full blast and production is on 
the increase. Manufacturers are watching the Brit- 
ish Columbia situation, which has been badly compli- 
cated by the general strike. A report from Van- 
couver says that all mills within a radius of five miles 
of the city are down and that smaller mills will become 
involved. The week closes with stars fairly steady 
at from $4 to $4.25; clears from $4.65 to $4.80, 

Shingle wholesalers in the Puget Sound territory 
are receiving letters from eastern shingle buyers say- 
ing that many line-yard concerns are putting in stock 
substitute shingles because of the high price of red 
cedar shingles. 

The recent readjustment and advances in the Puget 
Sound log market have resulted in a straight advance 
of $2 on Douglas fir, these prices now being $14, $18 
a5. $22. Western hemlock logs are bringing $12 and 

18. 
Lloyd Aldwell, of Port Angeles, is in Washington, 
D. C., as the representative of the city in an effort to 
commit the Government to a policy of securing the 
completion of the sawmill at that place under con- 
struction by the spruce division at the signing of the 
armistice. The mill is a counterpart of the big unit 
built by the Siems, Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation 
at Lake Pleasant. The Port Angeles people donated 
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a bonus of $35,000 to get the mill located there, They 
are now informed that the spruce production corpora- 
tion is planning to sell the mill to Siems-Kerbaugh, and 
they have applied to Senator Miles Poindexter, thru 
Mr. Aldwell, to arrange a sale to interests which will 
complete and operate the plant and also reimburse the 
citizens for their contribution of $35,000. 

Alex B. Davis, sales manager of the Ross Saskatoon 
Lumber Co., Waldo, B. C., was in Seattle Tuesday on a 
hurried business trip. Mr. Davis is a young man of 
experience and ability in handling Coast lumber, hav- 
ing been with several mill concerns in the Puget Sound 
country and in eastern Oregon. He was with the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle, before going to Camp Lewis last August. He 
was mustered out of the army a month ago and shortly 
afterward made his present connection. The Ross 
Saskatoon Lumber Co, is located on the Kootenai River 
and on the Canadian branch of the Great Northern 
Railway extending north from Rexford, Mont., to 
Fernie, B. C. Waldo is 15 miles north of the boundary 
line. The plant is equipped with a double cutting 
band mill and turns out about 80,000 feet of lumber a 
day. Lately it has been cutting on a large order for 
fir and larch ties, but the timber is mostly western 
pine with fir and larch mixed, 

Webb R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., was in Seattle a few days 
this week and also visited his former home at Everett, 
Wash. The big plant of the Somers Lumber Co., manu- 
facturing pine lumber largely with fir and larch, has 
been in operation since early in April and is running 
night and day. Mr. Ballord was formerly sales man- 
ager of the Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., before 
going to Somers five or six years ago. 

Cc. Peto Bennett, of London, an importer of box 
shooks on a large scale, was in Seattle during the week 
investigating conditions in the Pacific Northwest. He 
was in conference with Allan H. Daugherty, of the 
Ocean Lumber Co, 

L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was present during the argument 
of the lumber minima case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

H. C. Kafoid, of the H. C. Kafoid Lumber Co., Cor- 
ruthers, Calif., has arrived in Seattle on an automo- 
bile tour in which he is combining business and pleas- 
ure. He reports business good but stocks short. 

J. C. Kenny, vice president of the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich., visited Seattle during 
the week. 

H. Springate, of the Dominion Timber Products Co., 
shingle manufacturer at Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Seattle Thursday, 

J. H. Shields, superintendent of the local public 
employment office, in his report for April and May, 
says his office is handling large numbers of orders 
from lumber mills, shingle mills and logging camps and 
making daily shipments of millmen and loggers to the 
Aberdeen section. “Few indications of enforced idle- 
ness exist,” says Mr. Shields. ‘Rates of pay compare 
favorably with those of last year. The estimated labor 
turnover is approximately 40 percent less than last 
season, for which war conditions were mainly responsi- 
ble.” 

C. E. Joslin has become sales manager of the lum- 
ber department of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. He 
was formerly connected with the Joslin Lumber Co. 
in the retail business at Fairbury, Neb. 

Norman M. Smith, of the Hallock-Smith Lumber 
Co., Edmonton, Alta., has been in Seattle inquiring 
into lumber conditions thruout the Pacific Northwest. 

Ralph E. Bull has become buyer for the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., thru the vacancy created by H. Allan 
Turner, who has gone to the Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore., as sales manager with headquarters 
in Portland. Mr. Bull was for seven years with the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Seattle. 

J. A. McCrory will go to the Pioneer Lumber Co. 
July 1 as manager of a new shingle department, which 
will be opened on that date. Mr. McCrory is in the 
shingle department of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 
and previously was connected for several years with 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. 

After an illness extending thru several weeks J. E. 
Pinkham has completely recovered and this week re- 
turned to his desk as president of the J. E, Pinkham 
Lumber Co. 

The Archer Lumber Co., wholesaling lumber and 
shingles, has opened offices in the Henry Building. 
It is backed by John Archer and George R. Overmire 
and will be incorporated in August. Mr. Archer has 
an interest in the Archer & Welbon Lumber Co., operat- 
ing a mill near Snohomish, and Mr. Overmire until 
recently was manager of the lumber department of the 
Robert 8. Wilson Lumber Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 11.—Local operators grow still more optimistic 
regarding the demand for lumber and woods products. 
With the final settlement this week of threatened labor 
troubles in the woodworking establishments in Duluth 
it is thought that substantial improvement in the call 
for all classes of lumber will develop in the near future, 
as it is understood that many building proposals run- 
ning up into a large aggregate cost, that had been held 
up, will be proceeded with as soon as the contracts can 
be awarded. That will enable mills and interior finish 
plants here to make deliveries of lumber that had been 
accumulating in their yards. 

In the sales market the feature this week was the 
division among seven plants of an order for 5,000,000 
feet of No. 3 lumber and some spruce. Another order 
for No. 4 boards, for which an inquiry was reported 
recently, was closed. The cargoes making up those 
bookings will be routed to Tonawanda and Buffalo. 
Four cargoes on the steamer Myron and barge Miztec 
and the steamers Sawyer and Bradley, approximately 
8,000,000 feet of lumber, were cleared from this harbor 
during the last few days. 


A strong situation prevails in all classes of lumber 
here and dealers look for still higher prices. “It is a 
seller’s market just now and it looks as if it is going 
to continue that way,” said a dealer this week. He 
asserted that inquiry has been on a broader scale 
during the last two weeks and that the trade appears 
to be getting into position to dictate prices and deliv- 
eries. He mentioned that flat grain flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding and boards and shiplap have advanced 
materially recently, and that contractors appear to 
grow more anxious regarding being able to cover their 
needs for the summer months. 

Alger, Smith & Co. in Duluth, the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. at Virginia and the Cloquet Lumber Co. 
assert that no improvement is shown in the skilled 
labor situation at their plants. As has been intimated, 
they are operating at only part capacities, owing to 
inability to pick up the necessary men. In some 
quarters, too, it is thought that conditions will grow 
worse rather than better in view of the high wages 
being offered for threshing crews to operate in the 
wheat fields. Men are already being drawn away to 
the Southwest to work in that line and it is assumed 
that the call from threshing machine operators will 
become more urgent as harvesting works northward. 

No changes will be made in the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co.’s organization as a result of the death of 
S. J. Cusson and the appointment of Thomas J. Whitten 
as general manager to succeed him, according to inti- 
mations given out. Asher J. Boyles will continue as 
general sales manager; C. H. Rogers as general super- 
intendent of mills; Frank H, Gilmore as general 
superintendent of logging and railway; Clarence 
Michelson as secretary to the general manager; John 
Hanson as assistant treasurer; Henry Ebner as 
cashier, and Charles Mattson as salesman for Duluth 
and Superior, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 11.—All timber permits for the cutting of State 
timber last winter have been extended to June 1, 1920, 
by the Minnesota timber board under an act passed by 
the last legislature at the request of the board. The 
shortage of labor for work in the woods made it impos- 
sible: to complete the cutting of timber from State 
tracts last winter. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., was here on a visit last week, and went 
on to the Hast. 

Frank T. Hogan, of Hogan & West, Spokane, a 
former Minneapolis man, has been visiting friends 
and looking into local market conditions. 

John Carter, of the Frank Carter Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., was here last week on business, and reported a 
good hardwood trade, with light northern stocks to 
meet demands. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 10.—A period of excessively wet weather thru- 
out the Southwest which, it was feared, was doing 
extensive damage to the immense wheat crop, caused 
a setback in the lumber trade early last week, but 
the last four sunshiny days have dissipated the fears 
and trade is booming again. The harvest will be 
general over Oklahoma this week and a good many 
fields are being cut in southern Kansas and this is 
expected to ease up the demand in the country. City 
trade, however, is not expected to show any decrease,, 
as the crest of the building boom in the cities appar- 
ently has not been reached, Statistics reported here 
show central western cities, except Wichita and Des 
Moines, are steadily increasing building operations, 
building permits ranging from 22 to 75 percent increase 
in value. In Kansas City the retail lumber business 
is equal to that of the best year in the city’s history, 
and contractors, engineers and architects report they 
are flooded with business. Building material salesmen 
say it is easier to get orders than to fill them. So 
insistent is the demand for homes that local building 
companies are doing practically a built-to-order busi- 
ness, iastead of selling houses after they are com- 
pleted. The movement of vacant realty is exceeding 
all former records. 

That the building movement is spreading is attested 
by the big increase in business from east of the Missis- 
sippi. One lumber firm reports more orders taken from 
the east side in the last week than in any three weeks 
previously this year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 9.—The amount of business transacted last 
week was about the same as the week previous, which 
means that a brisk trade was enjoyed. This was true 
in both rough and dressed lumber, with a marked im- 
provement in the demand for the lower grades of rough. 
The demand for the better grades of 4/4 edge is par- 
ticularly active, No. 1 being the most popular. Large 
sales are becoming frequent and prices are advancing 
rapidly. A sale of 200,000 feet of 4/4 No. 1 edge was 
made during the week for prompt delivery at $45.50 
net Norfolk. Some mills now quote above this figure, 
while a number are off the market entirely for the 
next sixty to ninety days. They have sold all the good 
rough lumber they had on hand and are averse to sell- 
ing ahead in view of the way in which the market is 
acting. 

Buyers are personally soliciting the mills for good 
lumber and find it difficult to obtain. The question of 
price now is not raised by them. Four-quarter Nos. 
2 and 3 edge is also moving more briskly and prices 
are stiffening, while in 5/4 and thicker edge the de- 
mand has shown a marked improvement, even tho the 
sales are not so large as in 4/4 stock, and prices have 
advanced rapidly. The better grades of 4/4 stock 
boards, rough, while selling in small quantities, are 
more active and prices are going up. There has also 
been an improvement in the demand for 5/4 and 
thicker stock boards in the better grades. Four-quarter 
edge box, edge culls and red heart and stock box, culls 
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and red heart are being sold more freely and naturally 
prices have stiffened. 

The call for stock box is especially brisk. Prices 
show still a rather wide variation, due to several of 
the mills being forced to sales of necessity. Even they, 
however, have advanced their quotations. Box makers 
report a better business, but those in Virginia are hav- 
ing difficulty in securing sufficient labor to run their 
plants regularly. The boxmen are still favoring air- 
dried stock because of the low prices at which this 
can be bought, but are being forced more and more to 
use kiln-dried lumber. The improvement noted is ex- 
pected to continue and the demand is expected to grow 
within sixty days to such proportions as to make it 
difficult for the mills to take care of it. 

There is still a good demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and box bark strips. Prices advanced from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand feet last week. In dressed lum- 
ber the demand has been very brisk and all orders 
placed are wanted promptly. Prices all along the line 
have advanced and while there is still a rather wide 
variation between the highest and lowest prices ob- 
tained the low mills are getting more money for their 
stock than two weeks ago. 

Building is very brisk in this city and increasing 
all along the Atlantic coast and in the interior East, 
which means a large amount of lumber will be used. 
Permits issued in Norfolk for May totalled nearly $1,- 
000,000, the largest month for several years, In May, 
1918, permits issued totalled $273,530. The permits 
in May, 1919, covered 186 buildings, the majority 
residences, School buildings totalled $260,000. Pro- 
duction at the mills is still on a small scale and diffi- 
culty is experienced in securing sufficient labor to in- 
crease it. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 9.—With the lumber market improving, the 
mills have endeavored to increase their labor supply, 
but woods labor seems very restless and few mills 
have as many men as they need. Men are not very 
scarce but actual workers are short and good pay does 
not seem any inducement for them to work regularly. 
The hard rains have also hampered operations to a 
considerable extent. The lumber market is improving. 
The demand for shed and yard stock has been such 
that there seems to be no price on some items, ability 
to make shipment being all that is necessary to get 
the order. Some sill orders have been out, but not in 
sufficient volume to cause the buyers any serious 
trouble in getting them, 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Co. has closed a deal 
for a large block of Blodgett timber near Avera, Miss., 
and is clearing the ground to build a large hotel. As 
soon as the timber can be removed from its mill site 
the concern will start the erection of a hundred 
thousand capacity sawmill. It intends to build a mod- 
ern mill and lay out the mill town in such a way that 
its employees will be comfortably taken care of. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 9.—There is a persistent tendency toward ad- 
vancing prices because the pressure of business is so 
strong. 

Millmen have very light stocks and their quota- 
tions are based on the presumption that if they quote 
higher prices it will reduce the volume of business, as 
they are unable to take care of more than the minimum 
owing largely to unusually long season of wet weather 
which has been unfavorable to logging. However, 
every quotation for stock on hand usually finds buyers 
regardless of prices and as a result the mills are prac- 
tically being forced to accept higher priced business 
than they seek. 

The heaviest advance lately has been in dimension, 
which is very scarce. Boards and shiplap also are ad- 
vancing and flooring is so scarce that it is almost un- 
obtainable. B&Better flooring is almost unobtainable 
at any price. Even smoke dried finish, usually plenti- 
ful at smaller mills, has not been produced in any quan- 
tity, on account of the tendency of wet weather to sap 
stain stock, reducing it to common, which has caused 
finish lumber of all kinds to advance materially. 

It is variously estimated that on account of bad log- 
ging conditions the output has been reduced not less 
than 40 percent and some would raise it to 60 percent. 
The volume of manufactured lumber is the lowest it 
has been for the last five years. If the weather im- 
proves the output will increase materially, but most 
of the stock will be taken up by orders already on file. 

Labor conditions are not ideal. Common labor is 
very independent and scarce. Negro mill workers are 
very largely being employed by planters, making it very 
difficult for manufacturers to secure mill hands. 

On the whole, the outlook for any considerable out- 
put of lumber is not very good. 

Because of logging conditions the output of such 
hardwoods as gum, oak and cypress is very largely cur- 
tailed, the reduction in production being estimated at 
75 percent. Hardwood lumber is practically unobtain- 
able in the South. There has not been such scarcity 
of hardwoods in many years. The volume of hardwood 
business is becoming so great that prices advance every 
week, The outlook is for a strong market, with not 
only firm but constantly advancing prices. 

Locally, the demand for lumber and all other build- 
ing material is steadily increasing, and thruout the 
city new buildings, especially dwellings and rented 
houses, with a number of apartments, are being con- 
structed. There has never been such a strong call for 
apartment houses and a number of residences are be- 
ing converted into such houses. The various civic 
organizations, including those to which lumber dealers 
and builders belong, are at work on a plan to ac- 
celeraté the housing movement. General opinion seems 
to be in favor of a large housing corporation, which is 
being organized. During the last week a committee of 
citizens submitted plans for several styles of dwellings, 
with approximate cost figures, and it is now suggested 
that a mass meeting be held at an early date to put 
the plan into operation. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 9.—The southern pine market was very active 
last week, the demand being brisk for practically all 
items. Inquiries have been coming in from almost all 
quarters. A number of northern and eastern buyers 
who have visited this section the last week report 
that stocks are low and badly broken and orders are 
hard to place. The mills show no disposition to sell 
ahead on any stock. 

This section is at last having the long looked for 
ideal sawmill weather. 

Some sections report marked improvement in the 
labor situation. This section has been unusually hard 
hit, with no immediate relief in sight. Some mills 
have recently gone to considerable expense to induce 
negro labor to come to their mills, with the result that 
the men do not stay long enough to pay for the ex- 
pense of getting them there. 

Local retail yards report that they have a good 
trade. While there is only a small volume of new 
building, considerable repairing and remodeling are 
going on. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 9.—The chief concern of lumbermen thruout 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory appears 
to be to prevent the market from running away with 
the bit in its teeth. There is a strong tendency 
toward a runaway market, with all underlying condi- 
tions in its favor. Business offered is largely in excess 
of the capacity to ship, and the clamor for lumber is 
so great that glittering prices are dangled before the 
shippers. While manufacturers thus far have not risen 
to this bait, prices are advancing in a perfectly normal, 
healthy manner. 

Reports that come daily into headquarters of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association show that prac- 
tically all grades of dressed stock are climbing fast in 
price. From best estimates, based upon sales for this _ 
week, B and B flooring shows an average of $42 to $43 
at the mills, while No. 1 common ranges around $39 
and $40. The supply of these grades is very limited 
and the demand grows constantly. The higher grades 
alone are not yet in strong demand. No. 2 common 
flooring shows a tendency now to go higher. The 
average on 1x6—8 No. 2 common is around $28 and 
$29. The market on pine lath has stiffened, with 
shingles still a little draggy. Car decking is in strong 
call, Practically all mills are receiving $30 on 2x4 and 
2x6 grades. 

The dimension market shows a healthy improvement 
all along the line. Smaller stock is especially in 
demand. While the bulk of this product is still mar- 
keted in the interior sections, there was a noticeable 
improvement in the eastern demand last week. The 
week showed the first real activity in the eastern 
market. Inquiries are out in force for general yard 
stock and it is obvious that the dealers are not prepared 
to wait any longer. 

Export trade has manifested a vigorous improve- 
ment. Rio deals are strong, with a general price of 


$37.50 port. Mills, however, now ask $40. Island 
trade is expanding freely. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
June 10.—Demand continues to improve. The main 


difficulty seems to be in getting lumber with which to 
meet the demand even partly. Retail yard people say 
it has been a long time since the demand for all lines 
of building material was as brisk as at present. Yard 
stocks are very short, but there is a general feeling 
that logging and labor conditions will both get a great 
deal better during the present summer and that by 
autumn most of the leading mills will be at least in 
the neighborhood of the demand. 

Rudolph Krause, of the Krause & Managan Lumber 
Co., who is grand master of Masonry in Louisiana, left 
this week for London, England, where he will attend as 
one of the delegates from the United States the great 
Masonic conclave at which will be present Masons from 
every country on earth. Mr. Krause will be absent 
until autumn and while in Europe wifl tour several 
countries, giving special attention to study of building 
and industrial conditions, with particular reference to 
the future of the export trade in lumber and timber 
from this section. 

J. G. Simmons, for many years sales manager of the 
Lock-Moore Lumber Co., resigned a few days ago and 
was appointed manager for J. A. Bel in this city, suc- 
ceeding Walter G. Moeling, who resigned to enter other 
lines of business. Mr. Simpson is succeeded at the 
Lock-Moore mill by R. J. Munday, who has also been 
with the company many years. 

The new machinery for the mill of Lock, Moore & 
Co. at Lockport is now being placed in position. 


‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 10.—Building permits in St. Louis continue to 
increase. Permits were issued last month for 320 
new buildings to cost $909,295 and 416 alterations 
to cost $315,130, a total of 7386 permits for $1,224,325, 
as against permits for 661 buildings costing $792,971 
in May, 1918, a gain of $431,354. 

Receipts of lumber in St. Louis were 11,765 cars 
last month as against 14,521 cars in May, 1918, a loss 
of 2,756 cars. Shipments, however, showed a gain of 
737 cars, numbering 9,057 last month as against 8,320 
in May, 1918. Receipts were greatest over the Illi- 
nois division of the Iron Mountain—5,568 cars, while 
shipments were greatest over the Wabash East— 
1,845 cars. 

Box manufacturers report that business is still 
rather quiet, as there has been little recovery since 
the drop that followed the signing of the armistice. 
Prices are firm, however, and manufacturers are con- 
tent to get what business there is at a fair price, 
rather than to force things by cutting prices. 

The veneer trade is steadily improving. The plan- 
ing mill trade is showing a continued increase, while 
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the showcase and fixture manufacturers are placing 
some good orders. The furniture manufacturers are 
very busy, and are buying plentifully of veneers. 

Cc. H. White, of White Bros., San Francisco, who 
was here this week, reports that conditions on the 
Coast are excellent, and there is a good demand for 
all hardwoods, especially those from the South. 

H. E. McKenna, manager of the credit department 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., is in Cleveland 
attending the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

O. E. Crawford, who has been on the road for the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., has been brought into the 
office by General Manager T. C. Whitmarsh to act 
as assistant sales manager. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 11.—While the demand for lumber in this 
section is good, still lumber jobbers are able to pick out 
certain sections of the State in which the demand is 
better than in others. This is due to building booms 
in given sections. For example, considerable building 
is going on in what is known as the Sterling division 
of the Burlington Railroad in Colorado where only 
within the last five years the land has produced won- 
derful crops and the farmers have come into abundant 
prosperity. The Scottsbluff country in western 
Nebraska along the irrigated valley of the North Platte 
River is furnishing a heavy demand for lumber and 
other building material. This is the irrigated section 
which has come within recent years to be one of the 
most famous sugar beet producing sections in the 
world, tho up to fifteen years ago it was considered 
arid land. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 9,—Permits for the erection of 225 houses 
were issued by the inspector of buildings during May, 
in addition to various other structures, the declared 
value of the new work running up to $638,497, a 
considerably larger amount than for any previous 
month this year. The calculation now is that 2,500 
dwellings will be erected this year, which should go 
far to make up for the shortage that exists, The 
indications multiply that the hesitancy of contractors 
who, erect new houses to build now because of the 
high cost of materials and labor is being overcome, 
because it is realized that the additions thus made 
to the housing accommodations here can be readily 
disposed of at profitable figures. 

The ship yard of Henry Smith & Sons Co., at Fair- 
field, just outside of Baltimore, which was established 
in 1917 to get a share of the wooden ship construc- 
tion given out by the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has about completed its work and is 
expected to close. It secured four contracts for 
wooden vessels of the Ferris type and has completed 
two of them, the orders for the other two having 
been canceled, , 

Thomas Matthews & Sons (Inc.), successor to the 
old firm Thomas Matthews & Son, which had been 
engaged in the lumber business here for the better 
part of a century, is moving from its old location 
to a new site at Cedar and Clare streets, in Westport, 
where a place four and a half acres in extent has 
been secured. On this new site will be erected sheds, 
an office and a planing mill large enough to take care 
of the business of the company. The mill will be 
equipped with band and resaw, rip saw, flooring ma- 
chine and other appliances. Harry Thayer is the 
president of the company and G. R. Proudfoot is 
secretary-treasurer and general manager. 


NEW YORK 


June 10,—Business in all lines is remarkably strong. 
It rarely happens that wholesalers are not getting 
more business than they can handle. There is more 
anxiety about mill supplies than in obtaining orders, 
and the last two weeks have seen some sizes booked 
on the scarce list. There have been very strong 
advances in prices, and little difficulty is experienced 
in getting the higher quotations. Stocks among the 
yards are broken, The anxiety to replace assortments 
is evident and it is difficult to see how any stiffening 
in prices can be looked for, as mills report higher 
costs in operations with lower production. 

There is every reason to expect a continuation in 
the growth of active building. During the last five 
or six weeks there has been a steady growth in the 
volume of new work planned and contracts placed, 
and these operations are now starting, as is shown 
by the increased business of the firms handling build- 
ing materials and supplies. Altho practically all 
classes of building construction are included in the 
work now under way, residences predominate and 
every week indicates a gain in their number. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 10.—Heavy demand for lumber of all kinds is 
reported, but there is complaint that there is a short- 
age in some kinds of stocks and mills scarcely more 
than send out a list until another with higher prices 
quoted supersedes it. The demand for southern pine 
and hemlock is especially strong and the prices on 
both have advanced strongly. Dealers say that it is 
hard to secure hemlock to fill orders, the West Vir- 
ginia supply being smaller than heretofore, and it is 
necessary to look to the Northwest for sufficient to 
make up the shortage and it can not always be ob- 
tained at a price that will move here. All lines of 
the trade believe great business is beginning. The city 
of Pittsburgh itself is the one dark spot, where the 
strike of the building trades still continues. Some 
building that was under way is in progress, the men 
working under an agreement pending settlement of 
the scale, but no new enterprises are being begun. 

The lumbermen of the city will hold their annual 


picnic on Saturday June 14 at Mayor Babcock’s farm 
and great preparations are being made for the event. 
The program provides for various sports and the com- 
mittee promises that there will be ‘something doing” 
every minute. <A part of the invitation sent out says: 

“We are going to have a dandy time swimming, rac- 
ing and playing ball and other games too numerous 
and dangerous to mention. Also we are going to have 
plenty to eat and at least water from the ‘Old Oaken 
Bucket’ to drink, so it won’t be any place for a camel. 
Nothing will be high priced unless it is some of the 
games and the only entertainment lacking will be 
something that we have forgotten or that boys 
shouldn’t see. None of us are so durned important 
that the world can not do without us for at least a 
day. It'll have to worry along without us for a much 
longer time after we are dead, so let’s just spit on 
the slate and rub the world off and spend the day in 
a little world of our own where there won't be any 
2x4’s, or B&Better, or transit cars, or other such 
bedeviling things.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 9.—The top of the market seems to be the sky 
and prices are climbing. Some think they are near- 
ing the top, others that they will go further and stay 
there, and still others fear they will go to a point 
where a serious reaction will result, Consumers seem 
to have been bitten by the same bug that started the 
retailers to buying and they are now insistent buyers. 
The yards realize the possibility of not being able 
to get the stock at any price and the uncertainty of 
what price they will have to pay for it, and many 
have adopted the plan of “‘won’t take the order unless 
it’s in the yard.” The greatest increases in dollars 
have been in the hardwoods, but all woods are affected. 
Almost anything that can be shipped is salable at any- 
thing like a fair price and both consumers and re- 
tailers are forcing prices up by their insistence. Build- 
ing lumber is too scarce already for the peace of mind 
of those who want to see a lot of housing work this 
summer. The larger industrial plants are getting 
busy, too, and want to protect themselves with their 
supply of lumber, but find it difficult, and are really 
buying, not being sold to. Some of them have re- 
cently sent scouts to the mills to see if they could place 
contracts direct, but have met with so little success 
that some of them have abandoned the idea. ‘The 
yards in the outlying sections and country yards in 
this district are all doing a fine business, most of it 
in single houses, The same condition has extended to 
the nearby seashore resorts, 


Among the hardwoods oak has first call, but there 
is none in sight. Ash, gum, poplar and all kinds of 
hardwood floorings are in very strong demand and 
the offerings are dwindling to almost nothing. All 
the other hardwoods sell quickly at top prices. White 
pine is readily salable at high prices, but little is 
offered except what stock is on Tonawanda yards, 
and that will be sold out very shortly at the present 
rate. Spruce is more active than normal, partly be- 
cause it is being used in place of woods that are not 
available and partly because it has not shown so much 
strength in price as the others. Hemlock is in de- 
mand far beyond the supply and selling prices have 
advanced to probably $5 above the quoted list. Many 
dealers are so far oversold on hemlock that they refuse 
all orders. Cypress prices are soaring and offerings 
are going down, but more are available in cypress 
than in some other lines. Southern pine, from bill tim- 
bers to boards, has gone up in price and down in 
supply until the latter is a serious problem. North 
Carolina pine is up in price even qyer last week and 
many dealers frankly refuse orders, because they do 
not know where to place them. The general increase 
in quoted prices over a week ago is said to be $2 to $3 
on the lower grades and $5 on the better, with flooring 
even above that. Lath and shingles are practically 
out of the market, offerings being taken in bulk as fast 
as made, at prices the highest known. 


The building business continues to boom, with larger 
tracts getting active and several large operations, of 
several hundreds of houses each, in prospect for this 
month. The city is publishing charts and lists of 
ground where improvements have been made or are 
quickly available and this stimulates operations, 

The “Sixty-Day Club” will hold its next meeting 
at Three Tuns on June 17, at which time the guests of 
honor will be Watson Malone, Thomas K. Gillingham 
and Horace G. Hazard. Donald Roberts, one of the 
charter members, is about to leave, and that will 
make room for another member. Mr. Roberts, who 
has been with Hallowell & Souder for some time and 
who is a son of Samuel Roberts, of the Grater-Bodey 
Co., of Norristown, has taken the position of manager 
of the Somers Lumber Co., of Atlantic City, N. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 9.—A firm lumber market generally prevails, 
with prices generally advancing excepting in eastern 
spruce dimension. Building has not started up to any 
considerable extent and a carpenters’ strike has sad- 
dled itself on the city that seriously curtails what 
local building and local lumber demand there other- 
wise would have been. Dealers have a rather better 
trade from points outside the city. 

The Emporium Lumber Co., of New York, has given 
its New England agency to the Wendell Brown Co., of 
Boston, which succeeds the W. R. Butler Co. as agent, 
the latter having had the agency for about twenty 
years. The Emporium company is a large manufac- 
turer of hardwoods and does a big New England busi- 
ness. 

At a freight rate of $50 a thousand feet the four- 
masted schooner Bradford EB. Jones, owned by Crowell 
& Thurlow, of this city, has been chartered to take a 
cargo of 1,300,000 feet of white pine to Buenos Ayres. 
Just before the war the freight rate to Buenos Ayres 
was $8.25. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Capt. John Chester, who before he was in the army 
service was with the Babcock Lumber Co. and the 
Kendall Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, was a Chicago 
visitor this week. 


Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week and 
said that the laboratory was as busy a place as ever 
in carrying on its research work. 


EB. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Thornton returned this week from a Cali- 
fornia visit. Their return trip was thru the Canadian 
Rockies. They stopped at Banff and other interesting 
places. They report a delightful trip. 


The Black Bros. Lumber Co., 2329 Loomis Street, 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 
The company, which has been in the hardwood trade 
for the last two years, has done a gradually growing 
business and the increased capitalization has resulted. 


N. H. Huey, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, 
left early in the week on a west Coast trip expecting 
to visit Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and San Francisco, 
as well as pine mills of the company in the Inland 
Empire, He will probably be gone a month. 


With the recent incorporation of the Betson Plastic 
Fire Brick Co. (Inc.), of Rome, N. Y., Frank K, 
Jewall was elected president and secretary and Nelson 
Adams, vice president and treasurer. The company 
manufactures plastic fire brick for boiler furnace lin- 
ings and baffle walls and Hi-Heat cement for use in 
boiler rooms. 


The Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
nounces that W. KE. Farnan, who was assistant sales 
manager of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., has been made manager of the company’s New 
York office at 2 Rector Street. Before going with the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Mr. Farnan was sales 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa, La, 


C. M. Munger, secretary of the Ed Munger Lumber 
Co., of Lafayette, Ind., is representing the building 
material department of the Johns-Manville Co, in 
Indiana and Illinois. Mr. Munger has had extensive 
experience in selling millwork to the trade and in 
retailing at Lafayette and is well fitted for his posi- 
tion with the Johns-Manville Co., which manufactures 
a large line of building material. 


Junius H. Browne, of San Francisco, Calif., of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., and T. H. Emmert, of Detroit, 
Mich., who is interested in the company’s operation at 
Scotia, Calif., were in Chicago this week. Mr. Browne 
was on his way to New York and Mr. Emmert return- 
ing home from a visit to the mill. Donald McDonald, 
superintendent of the company’s operations at Scotia, 
was also in Chicago spending a day or so of his vaca- 
tion, and then left to visit other eastern points. 


Albert Brunt, who for the last four years has been 
engineer in charge of the direct current machine design 
section of the industrial engineering department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned to return to Hol- 
land, In this country Mr. Brunt has been active in 
mechanical engineering circles, where he is well 
known, and he returns to Holland on account of the 
field offered along reconstruction lines in Europe. 


Fred 8S. Morse, recently appointed southern represen- 
tative for four eastern lumber concerns, handling direct 
shipments of southern mill products for these concerns, 
has opened offices in the Bell Building, Montgomery, 
Ala, moving there the last of May from Meridian, Miss., 
where he had established temporary offices a short time 
previously. He found that Montgomery would be a 
more advantageous point from which to conduct his 
business and hence his decision to make the change. 


W. T. Hicks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales repre- 
sentative in Michigan territory of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and Fred Berger, formerly representative in 
the same territory for the company, were in Chicago 
this week. Mr, Berger had just been mustered out, 
having been in France several months as a member 
of the 11th Company of the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
and left Wednesday for Kansas City, Mo., his com- 
pany having informed him that a position was await- 
ing him. 


Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., and 
J. S. Kemper, manager of the company, went to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Thursday, where they expect to attend a 
meeting of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association on Friday. Their visit is concerned with 
casualty insurance which under a new State law may 
be written in Tennessee by casualty companies, The 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. has opened offices 
at Memphis and Nashville. 


Thomas C, Shaw, manager of the Columbia (Miss.) 
office of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., is in Chicago and 
will remain here until Percy 8S. Fletcher, vice presi- 
dent of the company, returns from the East. Mr. 
Shaw said that weather conditions in the South had 
been such that very little lumber could be cut, which 
largely accounts for the-present shortage of stocks, 
but he believes that with several weeks of favorable 
weather the mills will “make hay while the sun 
shines.” 


From Hanford N. Rogers, of Hastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., who is now a “Y” secretary with 
the A, BE. F., the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN has received 
a copy of a guide book describing the interesting 


features of the ancient town of Autun (Saone and 
Loire), France, prepared and published by the Y. M. 
Cc. A. for the use of American soldiers. The army 
school for the training of the military police is situ- 
ated at Autun, and the Y. M. C. A. has maintained 
work there, in charge of Mr. Rogers, practically since 
the school was opened on Sept. 5, 1918. 


Neil Cooney, of the Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co, 
of Cosmopolis, Wash., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with A. J. Sine of Sine Bros.,:who represents 
the company in Chicago territory, and then went 
east. He expected to visit his old home on Prince 
Edward Island before returning west. Speaking of 
the lumber situation, he said that many mills were 
turning to the cargo trade because less labor was re- 
quired to make lumber to fit cargo than rail require- 
ments. He said that prices were gradually advanc- 
ing and that he did not look for any cheaper lumber 
this year, 


Bert E, Cook, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., returned Thursday from a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City. He reports southern pine 
companies with headquarters in that city as turning 
down twice as many orders as they accept, but orders 
placed still exceed the cut. He said that demand is 
good for all items in yard stocks as well as for tim- 
bers, and information reaching the Kansas City offices 
is that many retail yards, especially in the West, are 
still very low on lumber. The condition of J. B. White, 
manager of the company, who is a patient at a Kansas 
City hospital, is improving nicely, he said. 


Ralph C, Angell, general sales agent of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., who has been surveying 
the market in eastern producing centers during the 
last month, was in Chicago this week and left Wednes- 
day for Pittsburgh. He reported the East as waking up 
to the fact that the rest of the country is doing a 
thriving lumber business and conditions are improving 
there. He expects the East to be placing orders for a 
tremendous volume of lumber shortly. Mr. Angell does 
not expect to return west for some time, intending 
first to make another tour of the eastern and New Eng- 
land States. 


Samuel FE. Hayes, of Lumber Buyers (Inc.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was in Chicago this week and went from 
here to Michigan. Speaking of the west Coast lumber 
situation, he said that the mills were almost entirely 
out of desirable lumber of any kind and that prices 
had been advancing. He thought, however, that red 
cedar shingles would decline in price and that if fir 
went to Discount Sheet No. 6 basis, which rumor says 
it will, prices would remain at that level for some time 
and not advance further. Mr. Hayes expected to visit 
several eastern cities before returning home. 


Vv. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a visit to the company’s 
northern operation at Bayfield, Wis. He reports both 
hardwoods and hemlock in good demand and prices 
gradually advancing. It is no trouble to dispose of 
hemlock stocks, as the north has many visiting buyers 
who are eagerly searching for dry lumber, taking No. 
3 as well as Nos. 1 and 2. The demand for hemlock 
is so good and lumber so badly needed for construc- 
tion that No. 8 is now being taken as yard stock in 
some localities. Hardwoods are showing the biggest 
advance and the market appears to be well stocked 
with all kinds and grades. 


A new concern in the lumber district is the Wilce 
Dry Kiln & Mill Co., which it is announced will re- 
open the 15 kilns of the flooring plant of the T. 
Wilce Co. at Throop and Twenty-second streets, 
and will also operate a planing mill there. The offi- 
cers of the company, which is capitalized at $50,000, 
are: President, George Wilce; first vice president, 
William C. Schreiber; second vice president, Frank 
J. Heidler; treasurer, H. H. Kreutzer; and secretary, 
William L. Schuppert. The officers are all connected 
with different hardwood lumber companies in the 
lumber district and the new company will provide 
convenient dry kiln facilities for these concerns, The 
kilns, which have not been in use since the T. Wilce 
Co. closed its hardwood flooring plant, are being re- 
modeled and will probably be ready for use July 1. 
The kilns will have a monthly capacity of 1,500,000 
feet of lumber, 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Lumber Co,, returned home on Wednesday from a 
month’s trip to California where most of the time 
was spent negotiating the sale of the Fresno Flume & 
Lumber Co., of Shaver Creek, Calif., to the South Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., a deal which involved approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. Mr. Worcester was president of 
the company. The South California Edison Co. thru 
the transaction acquires approximately 25,000 acres 
of timber, sawmills and a flume 42 miles long and all 
the California white and sugar pine on hand, The 
company of which Mr. Worcester has been president 
has been manufacturing its lumber at mills high up 
in the mountains and fluming it down to Clovis, Calif. 
The new owners will build an immense dam on the 
Shaver Creek and with the harnessed power will pro- 
vide power for many cities in lower California, in- 
cluding Pasadena and Los Angeles, 


R. 8. Whiting, of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, left Thursday for Indianapolis, Ind., to attend 
there on Friday a hearing before a city council com- 
mittee on the proposed ordinance that would forbid 
the use of the wooden shingle. Local lumbermen at 
Indianapolis arranged a shingle test for Friday 
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morning with the intention of showing the city fathers 
the error of their ways if they ban the wooden 
shingle. All kinds of roof coverings were to be 
thoroly tested for the benefit of the local law makers. 
George Maas, of the Maas-Neimyer Lumber Co., had 
charge of the plea the local lumbermen intended to 
make in behalf of the wooden shingle and Mr. Whit- 
ing intended to present facts that have been gathered 
on all kinds of roof coverings by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Local carpenters also 
expected to have a representative present in behalf 
of the wooden shingle. 


PRAISES HIS SUPERIOR OFFICER 


Capt. Joseph B. Card, president of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association and the Central Creo- 
soting Co., of Chicago, on reaching home shores from 
France had little to say about himself but had a 
word of praise for Lieut. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, jr. 
Capt. Card served under Lieut. Col. Roosevelt and 
this is what he said of him: 

“He is one of the best and bravest soldiers who went 
to France. I joined the 26th Infantry when it first 





CAPT. 


JOSEPH B. 
President American Wood Preservers’ Association 


CARD, 


went into action in France and was scout officer and 
supply officer under the colonel until the armistice 
was signed. The 26th Infantry went thru about every- 
thing that happened in France and the colonel was 
always in the heat of it. At Cantigny he was so badly 
gassed that he could not see and could only recognize 
his officers by their voices, yet he stayed in the fight 
and was led from place to place. At Soissons, which 
was one of the worst fights of the war, where our 
division lost nearly 11,000 men, the colonel was hit by 
a machine gun bullet while leading an advance of 
infantry and was forced to retire much against his 
will. He joined us the second time we went into the 
Argonne and when he came back the morale of the 
26th Infantry was raised 100 percent. The men and 
his officers thought the world of him and would go 
the limit for him at any time.” 

Capt. Card was a captain in the first division of the 
26th Infantry and served many months in France. He 
is well known in timber preservation and lumber cir- 
cles and his many friends are as proud of him as 
he and other officers are of Lieut. Col. Roosevelt. 


SEVERAL NEW HOTELS FOR CHICAGO 


With the announcement that the interests that own 
the Chicago Beach Hotel will build a new hotel addi- 
tion to cost $2,000,000, the volume of apartment hotel 
building planned for Chicago reaches $13,500,000, a 
tidy sum for construction work. The Chicago Beach 
Hotel is on the south side in Chicago and its owners 
have just purchased a tract of about 12 acres along 
the lake, which will afford a site and additional park- 
ing space for the new and old Chicago Beach hotels. 

Including the new Chicago Beach Hotel the list of 
new hotels announced for Chicago since the close of 
the war is as follows: Drake, costing $3,500,000; 
Webster, $2,500,000; American Cities, $1,250,000; 
Ritz, $1,000,000; New Beach, $2,000,000, and four 
projects in Streeterville on Chicago’s north shore, 
$3,000,000. Other, smaller apartment hotel projects 
may bring the total construction work to $15,000,000. 








LUMBER TOWN WILL HONOR WAR HERO 


Tho Sergt. Willard Purdy, a member of Co. A, 
127th Infantry, will never come back, because he gave 
his life in France to save some of his “buddies,” his 
home city, Marshfield, Wis., a thriving lumber town 
in the North, will not let his name go unhonored. 
Leo H. Schoenhofen, secretary and sales manager of 
the Bissell Lumber Co. of that city, writes the AMmRI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that a fine new vocational school 
being erected there will be named the Willard Purdy 
School. Sergt. Purdy was a martyr hero because he 
sacrificed his own life to save those of his men in 
the fight at Hegenbach, Alsace, July 4, 1918, and the 
War Department recently announced an award of the 
distinguished service medal in honor of his brave act. 

During the engagement at Hegenbach, Sergt. Purdy, 
after returning with his patrol from a reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s line, was engaged in calling the roll of 
his men and collecting their hand grenades when the 
pin of one of the grenades became disengaged. 

Seeing that the grenade could not be thrown away 


without making certain the wounding of American 
troops, probably some of his own men, Sergeant Purdy 
instantly commanded his men to run. Then he him- 
self seized the grenade and, bending over, held it 
against his stomach. The grenade exploded, killing 
Sergt. Purdy instantly, but his presence of mind and 
self sacrificing action had saved the lives of his com- 
panions. When the pin of a grenade becomes dis- 
engaged nothing can be done to prevent the bomb 
from exploding within six or eight seconds, 

Sergt. Purdy, tho not a lumberman, was well known 
at Marshfield, as he was baggage master at the Soo 
Line depot for several years. His father and mother 
still live there, his father being contractor for the 
Conner Retail Co., of that city. 

“In talking with Sergt. Olson, company clerk of Co. 
A. of the 127 Infantry, who was with Sergeant Purdy 
at the time of his death,” wrote Mr. Schoenhofen, 
“Sergt. Olson stated that the details as given out by 
the War Department are absolutely correct. He said 
that Sergt. Purdy might easily have saved his own 
life had he chosen to do so, but had he not been the 
martyr he was four or five of his men would have 
been killed.” 


ENTERS THE RETAIL TRADE 


K. E. Bushong is the new manager of the branch 
yard of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., located at 
104th Street and Vincennes Avenue, Mr. Bushong, 
as a first lieutenant in the Fourth marine aero squad- 
ron, spent some months at the front in France and 
saw active service. He flew in a bombing group. 

Before the war he spent a number of years in the 
Inland Empire learning the lumber business at first 
hand from the woods up and after his discharge from 
the marines he was with the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., in 
the Chicago sales office, where he acted as a city 
salesman and also covered the suburbs. 

The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. is experiencing a 
pretty fair demand and has ordered a great deal of 
lumber. The capacity of the branch yard at 104th & 
Vincennes will be largely increased and a very complete 
stock of high grade lumber is being put in. One of 
the improvements being installed is a Fairbanks-Morse 
20-foot scale for weighing coal and such other com- 
modities as the business of the yard requires. Despite 
the supposed shortage of jobs the company finds con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining enough men to do the 
improvement work started. 








HARK! THIS POET IS IN TROUBLE 

When the lumber situation gets so precarious that 
dealers on the buying end resort to poetry in order 
to lure stocks from their lair, times are mighty trying, 
“we'll say.” But that is just what a Memphian lum- 
berman has done and if conditions are stressed much 
more such scenes as lumbermen going about from place 
to place playing a lyre, a flute or some other musical 
instrument that wins a crowd and then passing out 
hand bills with stock list giving items wanted may 
not be uncommon on our street corners. But listen to 
the Memphian poet, W. D. Jemison, and perhaps you 
may have something he wants: 

Tho stocks are low and prices are high, 

You’re bound to have something I wish to buy; 

If you'll send me a list with prices mill, 

I’ll send you orders you'll be glad to fill. 


The boom you've expected is here at last; 
Everything’s moving, and moving fast. 
Nearly all items are in strong demand, 
So quote me prices as quick as you can, 


I’ll take all you have in one inch sap gum, 
And pay you a price that’ll startle you some ; 
Don’t think for a moment I’m a cheap guy— 
I must pay the price, for I’ve got to buy. 


I’m needing inch white oak, red oak and ash, 

Red and sap gum, too—prices spot cash ; 

Log run soft elm, one to three inches thick, 

Same thing in maple. Let’s hear from you quick, 


Now getting back to prosaic things again, the poet- 


lumberman’s address is 1433 Exchange Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 








OPENS SALES OFFICE IN DETROIT 


The Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and 
Chicago, which only recently opened a sales office in 
New York in charge of G. R. Bleecker, announces the 
opening of a sales office in Detroit, Mich. C, T. Lester, 
who has been assisting G. G. Rupley, vice president 
of the company, in charge of the Chicago office, goes to 
Detroit to handle the sales there. Mr. Lester is 
thoroly familiar with Michigan consuming require- 
ments, as he was with the Stears Salt & Lumber Co., 
of Ludington, for many years. He has been with the 
Liberty Lumber Co. only a few weeks, but made good 
at the start. His work has been rewarded by the 
company in placing him in charge of the new sales 
office at 403 Farwell Building. The company handles 
west Coast and Inland Empire products and its busi- 
ness in the last few months has been showing a fine 
growth. 





~ 


BIG FIGHT MEANS BIG LUMBER BILL 


No matter who wins the Willard-Dempsey fight at 
Toledo, Ohio, on July 4, the retail lumber dealers of 
that thriving Ohio metropolis are not sorry that Tex 
Rickard, the promotor, decided that Toledo was the 
spot to stage the mill. No matter if the fan sits on 
a $60 or a $10 seat, he will sit on a plain board or 
plank furnished by the Toledo retail lumber dealers. 
The big arena is being made entirely from lumber 
bought of the local dealers and that it is taking a 
substantial bit of it to build a place large enough 
for the thousands who will witness the scrap is shown 
in the lumber bill, which reached $75,000. 

William Ryan, former president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Warren Duffey, 
attorney for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, of Toledo, told about the lumber bill when 


in Chicago last Friday attending the meeting of the 
executive committee of the association. The $75,000 
lumber bill includes 2x10’s and 2x12’s 16-foot and 
6x6’s, 10- to 26-foot, all No. 1 southern pine. More 
than 1,500,000 feet is required to build the arena, 
which will be 100 percent safe, despite the enormous 
crowd that is expected, and a prize fight crowd at that. 
“If you expect to attend the fight,” said Mr. Ryan 
to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “go 
the limit and get a $60 seat. The arena will be so 
big that the $10 seats will be so far back and so high ~ 
in the air that the pair of fighters will look like a ban- 
tam trying to give the sleep punch to a feather weight. 





ALL NIGHT VIGIL, AND THEN! 


An all night vigil in a passenger coach in the rail- 
way yards at Fourteenth and Lincoln streets last 
Saturday night resulted successfully for Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth BE. Barwick, because as a result of their trip there 
and their wait they saw their son, W. BH. (Bill) Bar- 
wick, of the 18th Company of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), on his way from France to Camp Lewis, 
Seattle, Wash. Early in the day, Mr. Barwick, who 
is Chicago sales agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., received a telegram saying the troop 
train, which had aboard 200 members of the 20th 
Engineers as well as many infantrymen, would arrive 
in Chicago on the Erie some time during the night and 
would proceed west at once. That message was 
enough, thought young Barwick, because he knew his 
father and mother would find him, and they did. 

Mrs, Barwick, who did canteen work at the Red 
Cross Canteen in Grant Park during the war, did not 
have any trouble in learning just where the troop 
train would be yarded; so early in the evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Barwick went to the Fourteenth Street yards 
and took up their vigil in an empty passenger, coach, 
The yard master was visited and he promised to inform 
them when the train arrived in the night, but the 
train did not pull into the yards until 5 a. m. “Well 
there was ‘Bill,’ looking fine and with 12 pounds 
more weight on than when he left,” said Mr. Barwick, 
“and say, weren’t his mother and I glad to see him! 
We talked for an hour with him and the other boys 
and then they went on their way west. But we got 
to see ‘Bill.’” 

Young Barwick is one of the survivors of the ill- 
fated Tuscania and has been with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) in France for many months. It was neces- 
sary for the 200 members who were on the train to go 
to Camp Lewis to be mustered out. 





JOINS STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


The Edison Storage Battery Co., of Orange, N. J., 
announces the election of Maj. Charles BE. Sholes as 
vice president, director and general sales manager of 
the company. Maj. Sholes succeeds Harrison G, Thomp- 
son, who resigned to organize the Transportation Engi- 
neering Co., of New York, Heretofore Maj. Sholes has 
been identified with construction operation, and the 
management of chemical industries, and is particularly 
well known to manufacturers and consumers of chem- 
icals thruout this country and Europe. He was a 





MAJ. CHARLES EB, SHOLES, ORANGE, N. J.; 
Who Becomes Official of Edison Storage Battery Co, 


member of the creditors’ committee of the #tna HEx- 
plosives (Inc.) during its receivership, which ended so 
creditably. 

Maj. Sholes served during the war as a major in the 
ordnance department, first as chief of the chemical 
branch, which attended to procurements of platinum, 
cotton linters, alcohol, acids etc., then as an army 
representative before the War Industries Board, also 
on numerous committees and boards. Subsequently 
he was chosen contracting officer for the United States 
on the staff of Col. La Mont and retains his rank in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Maj. Sholes is honorary 
chairman of the Society of Chemical Industry and a 
member of many other scientific societies. 





THERE Is a good market in Great Britain for the 
new type of standard steamers and boats of the 
‘*H’’ class now under construction are bringing 
close to $500,000 on the open market, which repre- 
sents something like $125 per ton on deadweight 
carrying capacity. 
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OTTAWA, ONT. 


June 10.—Local lumbermen report that orders 
came in last week very plentifully, mostly from United 
States points, with the result that export business is 
picking up, much to the delight of the dealers in this 
district, who have to contend with a rather stag- 
nant condition of affairs locally. Prices have not 
changed any, but so far none of this year’s cut has 
been placed on the market, the manufacturers waiting 
until they have determined what prices are to prevail. 
The high waters which compelled all local sawmills to 
close down for seven days have receded and several 
hundred men are back at work. The depth in the local 
river is gradually going back to normal. 

Sir George Perley, head of the well known lumber 
company of Arganteuil County which bears his name, 
is returning to Canada to look after his lumber inter- 
ests. For some years he has been in London, Eng- 
land, acting as Canadian high commissioner. 





TORONTO, ONT. 


June 9.—There has been a surprising revival of 
trade activity and confidence in Ontario during the 
last week or ten days. Everyone now reports im- 
proved demand accompanied by better prices. It looks 
as tho a factor that is chiefly responsible for the 
change is the improvement in the demand for export 
to the middle western States. This demand has hit the 
market across the line suddenly and has had an almost 
immediate effect upon conditions over here. 


Several travelers for wholesale firms who were seen 
today report that the retailers in Ontario show more 
activity. They have unquestionably been waiting for 
easier prices and have allowed their stocks to run 
down. The outlook for continued firm prices and 
possible advances has induced many of them to come 
into the market. 


This is the only way to account for the fact that 
every wholesaler interviewed today has reported that 
last week was a splendid one. Some report that it was 
the best week they have had for a long time. An im- 
portant aspect of the situation is the attitude of the 
banks. Lumbermen are welcome guests of the bank 
managers if they have a reasonable claim to present. 
Bank managers are quoting to lumbermen some very 
encouraging figures about the outlook for the lumber 
trade. 


Production in northern Ontario may be somewhat 
greater this year than was at first expected. A con- 
servative estimate places it at from 60 to 65 percent 
of normal, as compared with 50 percent last year. 
The increase is accounted for by several mills operat- 
ing which were not counted upon at first and by in- 
creases at other mills. 


Lath are practically off the market. One of the 
large firms here had 29,000,000 pieces on its books on 
Jan, 1; today it has less than 3,000,000 pieces. The 
same firm now has 8,000,000 feet of lumber out of 
16,000,000 on Jan. 1, 


Shingles are very scarce. Anyone who has a car of 
British Columbia shingles can sell it at once. Sales 
are reported of 3X at $5.70. The demand for British 
Columbia stocks of lumber and shingles is good in the 
cities but rather quiet in the towns, Dealers seem to 
be simply keeping their stocks up but not buying in 
advance, as they do not like the increased prices that 
took effect on June 2. It is considered rather doubtful 
whether British Columbia stocks can be sold to any 
great extent in Ontario at the new levels. 


Reports here as to the increases in British Columbia 
prices are that they are directly the result of buyers 
from the States outbidding one another in order to get 
stocks for the great demand which has suddenly devel- 
oped in the central and western States. Line-yard 
buyers in the States seem to have held off buying at 
the lower prices and the demand has hit them so sud- 
denly that they are falling over one another now, in 
the West, to get hold of stocks. Moreover, a “flood of 
prairie province’ orders which struck the British Co- 
lumbia market about May 19 added to the demand. 
May was a big month for the trade in British Columbia 
products in Ontario, as dealers seem to have foreseen 
an advance in prices and to have filled their require- 
ments. The outlook for June seems to be correspond- 
ingly limited. 


The demand from Great Britain continues active. 
Buyers from Great Britain were here last week and 
placed good sized orders, on an f. o. b. Atlantic port 
basis, at prices considered satisfactory by Ontario 
sellers, 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS ETC. 
(Continued from Page 59) 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Moore Box Co.’s 
plant at Jackson was reported destroyed by fire on 
June 4 with an estimated loss of $60,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester — The plant of 
the Rochester Handle Co. was destroyed by fire 
and a large quantity of lumber in the yard of the 
W. H. Champlin Mills Co. was burned. The total 
damage is estimated at $85,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Swedesboro—William Dilks & 
Sons (Inc.) recently suffered a loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo — The planing mill of 
Graves, Manbert & George (Inc.) was damaged by 
fire to the extent of about $4,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Penn-Sumter 
Lumber Co. had a recent fire loss. 

WASHINGTON. Ballard — Fire damaged the 
Stimson mill and lumber piles to the extent of about 
pwnd and did about 93,000 additional damage to 

ocks, 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The big fire at Dunbar, 
reported in the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN of June 7, 
destroyed the sawmill, round house and planing mill 
of the Girard Lumber Co., the loss being estimated 
at $90,000, partially covered by insurance. The 





company is owned by the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
of Menominee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Campbellton—Lumber val- 
ued at $500,000 was burned at the Chaleur Bay mills 
across the Restigouche River from here. The lum- 
ber was owned by the British government. 


HYMENEAL 


McCOLES-DORAN.—The wedding of D. H. Mc- 
Coles, stepson of Frank Carrick, St. Louis repre- 
sentative for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of Mc- 
Nary, La., and Miss Marjorie Doran, will take place 
on Saturday, June 14, at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. William Doran, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. McColes has just been discharged from the 
army after service in France with the 188th (St. 
Louis) Infantry of the 35th Division. He was se- 
verely gassed in the Argonne, but carried no wound 
stripe because he preferred to remain with his com- 
pany rather than go to the hospital. Before enter- 
ing the army he was connected with the Lake Su- 
perior Lumber & Coal Co., and formerly had_ been 
connected with Mosher & Shields and the Funck 
Lumber Co., St. Louis. Mrs. Carrick will attend the 
wedding: The couple will live in Brooklyn, where 
the bridegroom will enter the real estate business. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 10.—Walter Haney, a lumber 
dealer of this city, has purchased a large tract of tim- 
ber land on Green River near Rumsey, Ky., a few miles 
southeast of Evansville. A sawmill is being erected. 








KALISPELL, MONT., June 9.—A large deai. was com- 
pleted recently in the vicinity of Eureka, where 1,000 
acres of timber land near Gateway were sold to the 
Adolph Lumber Co., whose mill is located near the line 
at Banes Lake, B. C. 


Dawson, Ga., June 10.—The King Lumber Co. pur- 
chased 4,800 acres of timber in the southern portion of 
Randolph County and the northern portion of Clay 
County. The timber is estimated to cut 20,000,000 feet 
or more, 





CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 11.—Frank Burnham, of 
Charleston, acting for R. Mankin & Co., of Huntington, 
has secured an option on 12,000 acres of virgin timber 
at the headwaters of Buffalo Creek, in Nicholas County, 
and also on 2,400 acres of coal land. The timber con- 
sists of poplar, basswood and red and white oak. Both 
the timber and coal will be developed within the next 
two years, it is said. A tram road will have to be 
built in order to reach the lands, 


AMERICAN METHODS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


“American Methods in Foreign Trade,” by George 
C. Vedder, just off the press, is a valuable and wel- 
come contribution to the available literature on for- 
eign trade that should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in this vital subject, whether he be an 
exporter of long experience or a business man intend- 
ing to take advantage of present opportunities to 
launch forth into this lucrative and remunerative 
field. The author is a man of large and varied prac- 
tical experience and is recognized in foreign trade 
circles as an eminent authority on his subject. The 
book’s pages present facts gathered and ideas devel- 
oped, not by research but by years of constant asso- 
ciation with successful exporting manufacturers, for- 
eign sales managers, general exporters and overseas 
buyers. Therefore is this book umply fitted to serve 
as a guide to a sound export selling policy, adapted to 
each investigator’s line and in harmony with Amer- 
ican ideas of merchandising, and it can unhesitat- 
ingly be accepted as a standard work. 

Mr. Vedder’s first chapter analyzes with a clear per- 
spective the trade policy of Germany before the war 
and points out its fundamental weaknesses as warn- 
ings to American exporters. He then proceeds with a 
highly enlightening discussion of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act and combinations in foreign trade of the various 
agencies and methods adopted by exporters to build 
up markets overseas. The book is written equally 
for the beginner as for the man of extensive experi- 
ence and gives the former a clear idea of what first 
steps to take in embarking in the field. Mr, Vedder’s 
chapters on the export selling plan, on determination 
of export prices, on foreign investments and export 
trade and on “international crooks” are of especial 
interest, and his thorogoing tho simple explanations 
of such intricate subjects as foreign credits and bank- 
ing, reciprocity treaties and preferential and protective 
tariffs and other things, invaluable to know when 
transacting foreign business, are features of the book. 
In short, “American Methods in Foreign Trade” is an 
important business guide, which lumber exporters, in 
common with others, should by no means fail to study 
carefully. It is published by the McGraw-Hill Co. 
(Inc.), New York, contains 200 pages of vital facts 
and is priced at $2. The AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN will 
fill orders for this book. 


HARDWOODS AWAIT EXPLOITATION 


In a recent report to the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Vice Consul J. O. Spence, Lorenzo 
Marquez, Portuguese Hast Africa, says: 


Many parts of the Province are covered with lar 
forests of timber mostly of the hardwood type, but their 
proper exploitation is hindered bf lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. A company recently formed for exploit- 
ing the forests in the Gaza district has, since the war, 
supplied a considerable number of sleepers to the rail- 
way department. bpm bey | results await anyone 
——, a milling and lumber business on a pe scale, 
on modern lines and with considerable capital, as 
nothing has, as yet, been attempted in that irection. 
One of the principal kinds of timber is known as 
mucrusse, a type between native mahogany and teak, 
and very suitable for sleepers as it is not subject to 
attack by white ants. There are also large forests of 
cedar, probably Widdringtonia whytei, or the Malange 
cedar, for supplies of which the Austrian firm of 
Fabre shortly before the war made contracts at $2.43 
a cubic foot for use in its pencil factories. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








BENJAMIN HEINEMANN, whose death was 
briefly recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 
7, was born in Germany in 1850, coming to this 
country in 1869, with his brother, Nathan. They 
settled in Wausau, Wis., establishing a general mer-+ 
chandise business, which became one of the largest 
commercial institutions of its kind in the northern 
part of the State. B. Heinemann sold his interest 
in this business in 1895 and embarked in the real 
estate and lumbering business. He purchased an 
interest in the George E. Foster Lumber Co., being 
made vice president of the corporation. He with- 
drew from this concern in 1901 and started in the 
manufacturing of lumber under the name of B., 
Heinemann Lumber Co., operating saw and planing 
mills near Antigo, Wis. In 1907 this concern was 
incorporated and purchased the mills of the Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Co., at Wausau, from which 
time the business has grown into large proportions. 
The mill which the company now occupies is said 
to be the oldest established mill in that region, hav- 
ing been the site of the first mill built in Wausau 
in 1840 by George Stevens, and later rebuilt by 
W. D. McIndoe, about 1849, and since that time there 
has been continuous operation of a mill on that 
water power. 

Mr. Heinemann was one of the founders of the 
Wisconsin Box Co., of Wausau, and vice president 
of that corporation. He was president of the Cisco 
Lake Lumber Co., and held office or directorship in 
a number of financial, realty and insurance concerns. 

He was a public spirited citizen, and to him in 
large measure Wausau owes a great deal of her 
growth and development. During the war he was 
very active, in spite of his poor health, in all meas- 
ures of a patriotic nature, leading to success the 
first Liberty bond campaign and aiding in all other 
movements as vigorously as his health would per- 
mit. He had made a valiant fight to regain his 
health, and had recently made a trip to Florida and 
later to Hot Springs. But the prevailing influenza 
attacked him at the latter place and altho he re- 
covered he was unable to get back to normal, gradu- 
. ally losing ground until he finally succumbed. 

Mr. Heinemann is survived by a widow, 
sons and three daughters. 
Wausau. 


three 
The funeral was held in 





JOHN J. BRODERICK, president of the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, and well known 
to many lumbermen thruout the country, died at 
his home in St. Louis on June 7 after an illness 
of several months. He was born in Clare, Ireland, 
seventy-four years ago, but had lived in St. Louis 
for more than seventy years. For more than fifty 
years he had been an active figure in the business 
and commercial life of the city. He began his busi- 
ness career with a hardware concern. His entrance 
into the wire-rope manufacturing business occurred 
in 1875 and in 1882 he and his partner, J. D. Bascom, 
founded the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. He 
leaves a widow and three children, Dr. John K. 
Broderick, Arthur L, Broderick, and Mrs. E. M. 
Jennings. The funeral took place June 9, services 
being held in the new Cathedral with interment 
in Calvary Cemetery. 


HERMAN D. PETTIBONE. -The many friends 
of Herman D. Pettibone, for many years sales rep- 
resentative in Chicago for the Crookston Lumber 
Co. and one of the best authorities on white pine in 
any market, were grieved to learn of his death, 
which occurred a few days ago. Mr. Pettibone lay 
for many weeks at death’s door with pneumonia at 
his Chicago home, but recovered sufficiently to go 
to his son’s home in Michigan. Later he went to 
Minneapolis, and upon a relapse was taken to St. 
Andrew’s hospital, where he died after being a pa- 
tient at the hospital but a few days. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Minneapolis last Thursday, June 5, 
and interment was at Hastings, Minn. Mr. Petti- 
bone, who was 74 years old, was a native of Novi, 
Mich. He served in the civil war, coming out a 
captain, and in 1876 went to Minneapolis, where he 
was employed as a salesman by various lumber com- 
panies until 1892, when he went on the staff of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co. He represented it 


first in Kansas City territory and then in 1897 went 
as manager of the St. Hilaire Lumber Co. at St. 
Hilaire, Minn. In 1904 he went to Chicago as east- 
ern sales manager for the Crookston Lumber Co., 
and held that post until illness forced him to give up 
a few weeks ago. He leaves a widow, four sons and 
one daughter, as follows: Orrin Pettibone, Minne- 
apolis; George T. Pettibone, Detroit, Mich.; Claude 
Pettibone, Seattle; Herman Pettibone, Chicago, and 
Mrs. C. H. Rice, Chicago. Mr. Pettibone was a 
Mason, a member of the G. A. R. and of the Loyal 
Legion and his Grand Army comrades had charge of 
the funeral ceremonies. 


FRED WING LOVELESS, salesman for J. R. 
Booth, of Burlington, Vt., died at his home in Provi- 
dence, R. IL, May 30, of heart failure, following a 
brief illness ‘of beanentnd trouble. Mr. veless was 
the son of a lumberman,, William D. Loveless, of 
Glen Falls, N. Y., and was born in that place on 
August 4, 1857. Following his father’s example, he 
early entered the lumber business. er a time in 
the retail jasieete in the East he went to the middle 
West in 1880, becoming connected with the D 
Blodgett Lumber Co. in Michigan, and later with 
the Morse Lumber Co. in Wisconsin. In 1896 he 
returned East to become associated with the A. 
Sherman Lumber Co., of Potsdam and Tupper 
Lake, N. Y. He later joined J. R. Booth, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Ottawa, and remained with that com- 
cay 4 until his last illness. Mr. Loveless is survived 

y a widow, one son and one daughter. 


MRS. EMMA E. EARL, widow of the late Henry 
Earl, died at her home in Evansville, Ind., after a 
few days’ illness of pneumonia. Her husband was 
for many years one of the best known pening mill 
men and building contractors in southern Indiana 


EDWIN HENRY COOKE, formerly in the lumber 
business in Toronto and Deseronto, Ont., died re- 
cently at the age of 84. He is survived by one son. 


GEORGE SPIERS, SR., another of the old-time 
lumbermen of Ontario, died at Huntsville, aged 86, 
He was for a long time engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry of Ontario, driving square timber in the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers to Quebec. 


WESLEY G. MORSE, a retired lumberman, died 
recently at Leamington, Ont., at the age of 83. 


JEREMIAH OSBORNE, veteran lumberman of 
the Flatwoods section, in Wise County, Va., died at 
his home on June 5, following a long illness. He 
entered the lumber business nearly forty years ago, 
and operated mills I until a short time before his 
death. A widow and three children survive him. 


OSCAR MULLINS, a lumberman and mill man of 
eastern Kentucky, died at his home, Hazelgrove, 
near Etty, Ky., on June 9, aged 45. A widow and 
several small children survive him. 


Ss. K. MARTIN, JR.—Of 191 Walton Place, Chicago, 
son of the late S. K. Martin, years ago one of Chi- 
cago’s best known lumbermen, died at the Garfield 
Park hospital a few moments after being taken there 
Wednesday evening, June 11, from a moving picture 
show. Heart disease was the cause. Mr. Martin, 
who Bey 40 years old, at one time was interested in 
the S. K. Martin Lumber Co. Funeral arrangements 
had not been arranged on Thursday. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Sureveport, La., June 10.—Federal Referee in 
Bankruptcy J. M. Grimmet last week heard evidence in 
the bankruptcy case of the Jefris Lumber Co., of Wil- 
lets, La., the hearing being at the request of creditors 
opposing the discharge of the bankrupt. 




















New OrvLEANS, La., June 9.—James E. Smoot, a 
hardwood manufacturer, of Corbin, La., has been 
granted writs of attachment against the Liberty Box 
Co., to enforce payment on lumber shipments to the 
defendant concern. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Demand for all kinds of woodwork used in rest- 
dence construction is on the increase, as a naturai 
result of the large amount of home building going 
on all over the country. Factories are busy, as # 
rule, tho total production is yet below normal. Lists 
are being revised upward, advances in prices of lum- 
ber making it necessary to get more money for the 
finished product. Country retailers are, ordering 
freely, and manufacturers and wholesale distributers 
are looking for continued good trade. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
have issued new lists in an effort to keep up with 
the rapidly advancing prices of lumber and other 
materials. The new lists mark an advance of tavo 
points in prices of doors and four points on glazed 
windows, while molding is up ten points. Even on the 
basis of the ‘new prices the plants are working on a 
close margin of profit and the lists are regarded as 
very conservative. The factories have a trade which 
would not ordinarily be called heavy, but with their 
restricted capacity they are kept busy to keep up 
with orders. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a better demand 
for both staple and special stock, a good increase be- 
ing noted in the figuring on special stuff. The city 
trade is far more active than the country, especially 
in Kansas City and the larger cities in the South- 
west. Advances in lumber prices have necessitated 
numerous revisions in the list, the tendency continu- 
ing upward and likely to continue until lumber prices 
reach a more steady basis. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories have plenty to 
do these days and report many small orders. The 
holding back of house construction and repairs for a 


long period has brought about a rush of this sort of 
work, and the building of garages is also going ahead 
at an almost unprecedented rate, which promises to 
continue. 

There has been no check to the improvement in the 
factory operations of the Cincinnati (Ohio) territory, 
or in the plants on the other side of the Ohio River. 
Demand from builders is increasing, and there seems 
to be general acceptance of the fact that construction 
costs are up to stay. Architects have their offices 
full of plans not yet on the market, and are confronted 
with the problem of getting all their work finished 
this season. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are in a 
position where they experience some embarrassment 
in meeting the wants of their customers. This is due 
less to the exceptional calls for sash and doors than 
to the reduced capacity of the plants to turn out 
work. While until recently orders could be filled 
with some degree of promptness, waits of three and 
four weeks and even longer are not unusual now. 
Quotations are either firm or somewhat higher, and 
the outlook is regarded as very favorable. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and mill work plants. Door manufacturing is active 
at the factories in the bay region. The finished door 
factories connected with the large white and sugar 
pine mills are operating at full capacity, with a good 
eastern demand, Cut stock is moving very well. Box 
shook is in big demand at advanced prices. Moldings 
have gone up two points. Lumber prices have ad- 
vanced. There is an increased demand for redwood 
doors and cut stock. 

The window glass market is very firm, the increas- 
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La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Seniien and have Complete Planing Mill 














Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. . 
MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 








eis. 


OAK 
GUM 
ASH 


Teli us grades required and we 
will quote prices that are right. 


Morley Cypress Co. 
Pye os Morley, La. | 


. oom 
Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


In 
Straight 
Cars 























Ap  imterests 


The Cost of Growing Timber 27 of facts and 


By B. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Zieglez. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
















ait Naame, 


¢° YELLOW PINE 
pone me ~=SC LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 
YELLOW he 
| *LLOW "Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
} Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 

























Ackerman, 
Mississippi 














KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, ‘c:cus*° 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


3 a a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 14 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 





L..N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Mos Point, Mice 


Daily, Capacity of Mille, 
er iis: 





Native Lumber Con Hows Long Leaf 
Nine "Shining Pointe Yellow Pine 
Cable Address, Dantes? Gang Sawed Rift 


Flooring a Specialty 


oss Point, Miss. 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, "er! 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
1 So. Dear! 


St., Chicage 
THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum 


ber- 

man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 

By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 








ing volume of building, particularly of dwellings, 
absorbing large quantities. There also has lately 
sprung up a large demand from automobile manufac- 
turers, due to the growing demand for enclosed cars 
for all year use. For this trade two sheets of %-inch 
glass are cemented together with a sheet of trans- 
parent celluloid between to prevent glass fragments 


from flying, in case of collision or other mishap. One 
glass factory is said to be furnishing from one to 
two cars of glass a week to automobile builders, 
Single strength window glass A and B, all sizes, is 
quoted 77 percent off jobbers’ list; double strength A, 
all sizes, 79 percent; and double strength B, all sizes, 
81 percent. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


The local lumber market remains in a whirl. A 
price given today is not good tomorrow in many in- 
stances, and many an order is wired the mill only 
to bring a reply that the stock has been sold. Prices 
are higher on almost everything than they have ever 
been and the question bandied about is whether the 
peak has been reached. Considerable building is 
going on but not so much as might be expected for 
a large city like Chicago, as the volume is not 
near what it was in 1916 and 1917. Other cities 
report a healthier building situation than Chicago. 
The factory demand is good, as most factories that 
use wood are busy, especially the furniture and 
piano factories. If construction increases its pace 
and factory demand becomes better surely more 
lumber will have to be manufactured than is ob- 
tainable today. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNP 7 














Lumber Shingles 
U1) AER eho ener tre ania Bae 44,720,000 7,458,000 
EEO Ssiswiedss saa Kee aR 53,441,000 8,055,000 
DOCPORED o.4.3:5 sicia 8,721,000 597,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JUNE 7 

Lumber Shingles 
SO. 5.64940 soiaees eta 708,493,000 99,816,000 
PEM 0.60020 center eeee 1,103,730,000 132,785,000 
i 395,237,000 32,969,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WBEK ENDED JUNE 7 

Lumber Shingles 
LN ed 20,346,000 5,260,000 
PONG Woes 5iss een eee's 28,647,000 4,691,000 
SONDROD. iis decease) ohuceeeeae 569,000 
ere te ee BSOECOO .. cvvoveccce 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 7 

Lumber Shingles 
RE) S306s cavsinn ee sac 285,811,000 66,153,000 
BENE ® Stes bias sey sex eA oles 539,122,000 88,001,000 
DOCVORES. 6.00 sss oes 253,311,000 21,848,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended June 11 were as follows: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
RO Ns 5 6 5'6 04:5 0 oe pias seve 3 2,100 
1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 60 187,700 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 44 301,485 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 29 359,400 
25,000 and under OS eee 10 819,500 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 3 204,000 
100,000 ONG OVEP.. 0000400600: oe 3 485,000 
DAES ascites cd cresceseeusae 152 $ 1,859,185 
Average valuation for week...... ep 12,231 
Totals previous week...........-. 146 1,756,550 
Average valuation previous week. ... 12,0381 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.. 58 559,369 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 11, 1919*. .2,541 26,379,535 
Totals corresponding period, 1918.1,034 15,471,970 


*Corrected to date. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
building permits issued for the month of May, 1918 
and 1919: 


Oost Frontage Ft. Permits 
May, 2018.... 0% $3,752,500 , 11,891 879 
May, 1919..... 7,190,200 23,343 827 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 11.—Northern pine trade is good 
at the advanced prices and mills say they have 
about all the business that they can ship out. The 
pine mills benefit from the situation that yards can 
not get shipment from other territories and conse- 
quently, being eager for stocks, will pay the higher 
price that northern pine demands. Demand for 
building lumber is growing. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 9.—Northern pine mills 
are attempting to line up the market and new lists 
are in preparation, which will probably be out the 
last of the week. Stocks are badly broken and 
prices on many items are well above the existing 
lists. A report from thirteen mills to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows that none of 
them is soliciting trade to any extent and eight 
of them reported demand heavy, while five said it 
was normal. Eleven mills said that in the two 
weeks ending May 31 their orders showed an in- 
crease of 867 cars. Three reported stocks normal 
and ten below normal. Twelve estimated prospects 
for the trade as good and the other as “‘fair.”” New 
lists will show advances of $2 to $3 a thousand on 
common boards, fencing, shiplap, flooring and sid- 
ing and dimension. Advances up to $5 are com- 
ing on shop lumber and selects. Lath is up 75 
cents. 


New «cork, N. Y., June 10.—Inquiries and orders 
have picked up splendidly the last week. White 
pine has lagged as compared with other woods, 
and altho business is below normal a substantial 
improvement is under way. Factory trade is de- 


this week. 


veloping a little better. 
prices are well held. 


Supplies are not large and 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The white pine trade has 
begun to show improvement and a number of mixed 
cars have been moving. The outlook is more en- 
couraging than for some time, tho the box and 
crating business is still backward. Revival of 
building has helped the market and much repair 
business is being done, after a long inaction in this 
line. Prices are strong and the mills have advanced 
their quotations several dollars, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 10.—Trade is as- 
suming proportions more nearly normal than at 
any time this season. Dealers are finding sales less 
difficult to make and as a result supplies in the 
hands of the wholesalers have begun to display a 
big reduction in quantity. Some of the yards are 
decidedly short on 5/4 stock. Slight advances have 
been made on some of the scarce grades and the 
general impression prevails that still further ad- 
vances will soon be made. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—Wholesalers report a 
good volume of orders. Retailers are getting into 
the market on a more active basis and a stiffening 
of prices is noted. Mill supplies are in fair shape, 
but a continuation of improved business will cut 
into supplies to such an extent that a hardening of 
prices will probably promptly result. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The demand for spruce 
is improving and prices are going up in sympathy 
with competitive woods and the shortage of stock 
at the mills. Some of the large producers will not 
have more than 50 percent of their ordinary cut, 
on account of the labor shortage and the bad 
weather conditions. Building is on the upward 
grade all thru the East, except where labor troubles 
interfere. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The spruce cut in New 
England has been so small that prices remain firm 
altho the demand for frames is below normal, partly 
due to the carpenters’ strike. Base dimension is 
firm at $45; 9-inch sells at $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, 
$49. Random has been selling well lately and pro- 
vincial mills quote scantling firm at $40. Present 
prices are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $88 to $40; 2x10, $45 
to $46; 2x12, $47 to $48. The board market is still 
off, covering boards selling at $38 to $39 and clipped, 
matched boards at $42 to $43. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 11.—It will be late in August, per- 
haps, before the post business will be good again, 
because farmers, who are the extensive post buyers, 
can not be expected to place posts as long as the 
crops need attention. The pole business is picking 
up, however, tho not in its normal stride as yet. 
White cedar shingles have advanced again. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 9.—The post business is 
good and farmers have recently cleaned out the 
stocks in many retail yards. There has been a 
little time between seeding and haying and the 
weather was favorable for fencing. Most shipments 
are being made from new stock and there is very 
little in round posts of last year’s cut to be found. 
Pole trade with the rural telephone companies is 


active. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 11.—One of the chief topics with the 
hardwood men is, ‘How long will it last?’’ The 
market, which has been gradually going up for the 
last forty-five days, and in the last two weeks per- 
forming some spectacular antics, so far has made 
no sign of coming down. Some hardwood items 
have reached a price that old timers would have 
said three months ago would never be reached 
within their time, and still there is nothing in the 
present price that indicates that the peak has been 
reached. Instances: Inch common sap gum, {39 
in Chicago thirty days ago; $60 was quoted by some 
Inch quartered white oak, firsts and 
seconds, $120, Chicago, thirty days ago; quotations 
this week reached $140 and $145 and sales were 
made. Inch common quartered white oak, $75 
thirty days ago, Chicago, and $90 this week. These 
prices are typical and the entire hardwood list, 
both southern and northern, shows a performance 
that three months ago no one would have dared to 
predict. Hardwood flooring—oak, maple and beech 
—has advanced strongly lately and shows a tend- 
ency to go up farther. Consumers simply must 
pay the price if they want the stock, and enough 
of them want stocks to consume all that is on hand 
in the South and North. Some say that buying for 
export in the South is taking 60 percent of the 
stocks of the band mills. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 9.—Wholesalers have 
been finding a brisk demand for all northern hard- 
woods, with birch as the leader, and the compara- 
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tively large stock of birch on hand last winter is 
reduced to a point where orders are being pieced 
out from new lumber. Factory demand is strong 
and all the best and medium grades have been sell- 
ing well. There is less call for low grade stock, 
but supplies from last year’s stocks had been well 
exhausted. Difficulty in getting southern stock be- 
cause of wet weather is causing an unusual demand 
for oak and for substitute woods from northern 
mills. 





St. Louls, Mo., June 10.—While the box factory 
trade is rather quiet, there has been some buying 
of cottonwood within the last week in anticipation 
of a demand from that source. The furniture manu- 
facturers are doing a good business, with the result 
that they are buying liberally of No. 1 common gum, 
which has advanced 10 percent in the last week. 
Quartered and plain oak are very scarce and stead- 
ily advancing. Reports from producing sections 
emphasize a shortage of stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—The plans for exten- 
sive public improvement work, especially road and 
bridge building, have created a large demand for 
heavy hardwoods in planks, timbers and piling. Wet 
weather, however, continues to interfere with get- 
ting the stock ready for shipment and most of the 
mills are behind with orders. The yard inquiry is 
stronger and flooring in maple and oak is in strong 
demand. Other hardwoods in finish grades are pick- 
ing up and prices are strong. 


New Orleans, La., June 9.—The market’s chief 
problem is that of production, most mills reporting 
comfortably filled order files. Mill operations are 
hampered by weather and water and labor condi- 
tions. Parcei shipments of hardwood for export are 
getting back into their stride, the movement being 
restricted only by scarcity of steamer room. Call 
from the domestic furniture and auto factories is 
brisk. Prices range from stiff to stiffer, with oc- 
casional advances over the lists. In the last few 
weeks, for example, tupelo firsts and seconds were 
advanced about $6 a thousand without halting the 
active call for these grades. 


Alexandria, La., June 9.—The demand for hard- 
wood continues strong, and prices are increasing 
steadily with the increased demand and fast dimin- 
ishing stocks. The sun has shone considerably 
during the past week, and the mill men feel that the 
woods will be sufhiciently dry to resume logging 
operations next week, and that soon production will 
increase. Tne demand is coming from diversified 
sources all over the country. Furniture factories 
and mills continue to buy heavily. 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—There is a good de- 
mand from all sources and prices are strong. Plain 
and quartered oak are in good demand and other 
lines share in the activity. Inquiries are active and 
wholesalers are more concerned with their stocks 
than they are about new business. Hardwood 
stocks in local quarters are below normal, and some 
stocks are becoming scarce, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The hardwood market is 
strong, with a number of prices advancing. Good 
plain oak is $100 at the mills in Mississippi and cull 
quartered oak is over $60. Sap gum is difficult to 


find; in fact all gum is getting scarce. All yards 
report an increase in business, 
Baltimore, Md., June 9. — Hardwood quotations 


here and there have been marked up while buyers 
show considerable eagerness to place orders. It is 
beginning to be seen that a decided shortage in 
stocks exists or will develop before the production 
can get back to a point where it keeps pace with 
distribution, For a time only the better grades 
showed pronounced strength but now there is hardly 
a division that does not share to some exent in the 
gains made. Exports are not yet up to normal 
and with steamers available the strain on the pro- 
ducers will be all the greater. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The hardwood market 
here continues firm and demand good and increas- 
ing. About the only consumers not buying readily 
are the chairmakers and the interior finish makers. 
There is still a good trade with customers abroad, 
a considerable amount of boards and of oak, quar- 
tered and plain, 1st and 2nds, being exported. Local 
consumers are buying very well. Prices current are: 
Oak, plain, $95 to $105; quartered, $130 to $135; 
maple, $65 to $68; basswood, $71 to $73; birch, red, 
$85 to $90; sap, $75 to $80. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 16.—Manufacturers esti- 
mate that stocks of seasoned hardwoods are fully 
40 percent below normal, while production is esti- 
mated at between 30 and 35 percent below normal. 
With an increased demand this statistical situation 
is making it almost wholly a seller’s market. There 
are considerably more inquiries for export and the 
whole market is more active, with higher prices a 
certainty of the near future. Some of the mills find 
it no longer necessary to offer lumber, so numer- 
ous are the orders for new business, and they are 
slow to forward acceptances. A much larger quan- 
tity of hardwood is going into construction and the 
reports from the office of the building commissioner 
show a steady expansion of activities along these 
lines. All the woods are in demand and the only 
Place where there is not a scarcity is in the lower 
grades, altho most of these are low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 10.—Distributers report that 
trade in hardwoods is moving in sympathy with 
other classes of lumber, the demand being espe- 
cially strong on high grades and prices keeping step 
with the demand. The stocks are broken and it is 
not always possible to fill an order just as required. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, yvune 11.—Hemlock, while advanced a 
few days ago, is not only having a good trade in 
Nos. 1 and 2 but No. 3, which had healthy piles in 
the North a few weeks ago, is going nicely. It is 
said that many yards are so eager for stocks that 
they are now willing to take No. 3 hemlock for 
yard stocks when mixed with No. 2. The North 
nowadays has many visiting lumbermen who will 
buy all the dry stock they can find available. 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—Prices are strong, and 
mill reports indicate a further shortage in supplies 
that is causing a hardening in quotations. Retail 
yards have been in the market on a very active 
basis. The outlook for building i outlying sections 
is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The hemlock market is 
on a strong basis and the demand is as large as it 
has been at any time this year. Building operations 
are making much gain. This is taking good hem- 
lock supplies. City business is relatively better 
than that in the country, for a backward season is 
keeping the farmers busy with regular work. Prices 
are advancing. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 10.—The new price 
lists show an advance of from $2 to $4, all lengths 
and grades receiving boosts. The better grades are 
in line for greater advances than the poorer stock, 
because of the increasing scarcity of such stock in 
the yards and at the mills. The scarcity of south- 
ern pine and the marked advances being made on 
that stock has tended to divert greater attention to 
the hemlock market to meet the requirements of 
builders. Consumers will either be compelled to 
curtail operations or find a substitute for hemlock 
and southern pine. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The hemlock market re- 
mains firm, with little business but some slight 
improvement noted. Hemlock boards are limited 
in supply so the price remains at $38 for clipped 
stock, 5-inches and up wide, 10 to 16 feet. The 
retailers are not inclined to stock up in hemlock 
any more than in other boards. Sales of dimension 
are below normal. Lack of building and the car- 
penters’ strike are setting back the market. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10.—The price change fore- 
cast two or three weeks ago has come and hem- 
lock is selling from $2 to $5 higher, with the de- 
mand still strong under a fair distribution. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 10.—There is a healthy de- 
mand for hemlock and prices have advanced about 
$1.50 a thousand in the last two weeks. Heretofore 
West Virginia has furnished the greater part of the 
hemlock in this market but its product this season 
is short and dealers are forced to look elsewhere; 
hence the higher prices. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, June 11.—oplar, in both the common 
and better grades, has advanced $10 in the last two 
weeks and the demand appears to be growing. Inch 
first and seconds is now quoted, Chicago, at $90; 
sap and select, $80, and No. 1 common, $55. The 
reason for the present good demand is that the 
manufacturers that use poplar are busy and need 
stocks. 


Baltimore, Md., June 9.—Users of poplar appear 
to be waking up to the fact that stocks are likely 
to prove considerably short of needs even as they 
are at present, with no allowance made for future 
expansion, so that the market shows a bullish tend- 
ency. For a time only the higher grades were af- 
fected but now the lower classifications are included. 
Every effort is being made to speed up output but 
this is by no means easy with labor reluctant to 
go back to logging camps and mills and the avail- 
able working forces appreciably less efficient than 
the old crews were. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Demand for poplar here, 
both domestic and foreign, is spoken of as good and 
prices remain at figures last quoted, inch, $102 
to $107. Demand is good both in the cheaper and 
the better grades. Specialty box makers are buying 
well. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10.—There is no weaken- 
ing of the market for poplar and the demand con- 
tinues all that could be desired in the present condi- 
tion of stocks and volume of production. Factory 
demand is heavy and far from satisfied. There is 
little improvement in mill situations and stocks are 
getting smaller. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 11.—Reports from the west Coast 
early in the week were that Discount Sheet No. 6 
was not only in sight but would be put in effect 
promptly, but as the week developed the list did 
not materialize. Reasons assigned included the 
report that a lot of transits were on their way, and 
wholesalers and commission men did not have to 
come to the prices No. 6 would carry to get stocks. 
However, some sales were reported as $2 over No. 
5 discount sheet prices. 





Seattle, Wash., June 7.—There is general activity 
at the fir mills, with more business in sight than 
the manufacturers care to undertake under present 
conditions. The market is firm to the point of an- 
other advance, and with it will come an increase 
in wages, which millmen admit is due as a matter 
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Union Cypress Co. 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Milton, 
Florida 
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of policy and good faith toward the men. Produc- 
tion is gradually rising, and orders are falling off— 
due, it is said, to the fact that the mills are turn- 
ing business away. Logs are firm after the recent 
advance of $2. 


Portiand, Ore., June 7.—While there has been a 
slight falling off in the demand for yard stock the 
volume of cutting business in fir has improved. An 
idea of values may be gained from the fact that 
No. 2 vertical grained flooring commands from $44 
to $46, and higher prices have been offered. Lum- 
ber for export advanced $2 and is now on a $26 base, 
with a further advance of $2 announced for the 
near future. It is expected that $30 will be the 
base by the end of the year. Within the next few 
days loggers expect to advance prices $2, which 
will bring fir logs on a basis of $14, $18 and $22, the 
prices said to be ruling on Puget Sound. Box 
shooks, spruce, advanced to the equivalent of $5 a 
thousand feet and further advances are predicted. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 7.—The fir market continues 
strong, with the mills reporting more business than 
they feel like taking on. List No. 5, which made its 
appearance a few days ago, carries an advance of 
$3 on 1x4 slash grain flooring and ceiling; $2 on 1x6 
slash grain flooring and ceiling; $2 on 8- and 10- 
inch boards; and $2 on No. 2 drop siding and $1 on 
No. 3. The tendency of prices continues upward 
and buyers report it difficult to place orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Demand for fir con- 
tinues heavy, but orders are limited by the difficulty 
of finding stock. Supplies at the mills are low and 
most dealers continue the practice of selling noth- 
ing except items that are ready to load. Discount 
5 is generally in effect on practically all items except 
dimension and timbers, making advances of from $1 
to $3. Dimension and timbers generally are quoted 
above Discount 4. Board stock is about the hardest 
item to locate and supplies of California fir boards 
which were placed on the market recently were 
quickly taken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—Fir is being used in such 
a wide territory today that the wholesalers find it 
almost impossible to get supplies enough to fill their 
orders. In railroad buying it has to some extent 
supplanted southern pine, which is not being of- 
fered in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 
the roads. The spruce market is also strong and 
the inquiry is good. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 11.—It is a difficult matter for lo- 
cal distributers to get hold of stocks of western 
pines, either .California white and sugar, Idaho 
white or western, as the mills have all the orders 
they can take care of for some time and are not 
eager for new business. Some of the mills have 
left the market. Prices are strong. 


Spokane, Wash., June 7.—The market has been 
holding up the same as last week, or even stronger. 
The volume of business that has been coming in 
remains good and all things point to satisfactory 
trade thruout the Inland Empire. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—With many mills out 
of the market and the stock of others badly reduced 
it is a guess with the buyer whether he can get his 
wants satisfied and if he needs the stock badly he 
must do a great deal of shopping. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Western white pine is 
firm and in fair demand. Prices current are : Up- 
pers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%, 38-inch, $149; 4-inch, $160; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%, 3-inch, $140; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $92; 5/4 to 8/4, $100. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 11.—Redwood sells as well as a 
broken stock condition at the mills will permit and 
there seems very little quiboling about the advances 
of June 2, which were the first in a long while. The 
demand is for yard and factory stock. 


San Francisco, Calif., June 7.—Redwood is in big 
demand and prices have been advanced $1. Fur- 
ther advances have been made also in eastern rail 
and export prices. Stocks are comparatively light 
everywhere. Mills are trying to increase their out- 
puts, but labor is scarce and high. Eastern orders 
are increasing. Export lumber inquiries have im- 
proved and several cargoes are being cut for Europe. 
Redwood ties are in big demand and orders are be- 
ing taken for shipments to the west coast of South 
America. Redwood shingles, shakes and grape 
stakes are very scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Redwood is moving 
right along with the rest of the market and the fac- 
tories are taking a share of it, tho yard demand is 
proportionately heavier. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 11.—The southern pine market has 
never before peen as to price in Chicago what it is 
today. Buyers who need lumber have ceased quib- 
bling about prices and are asking for stocks, with 
the price open and then paying just about what the 
seller asks. So many mills are out of the market 
and so many others have not enough stocks to fill 
any kind of a reasonable order that when a car of 
desirable items is obtainable it goes quickly at a 
fancy price. There is considerable building every- 
where in cities, towns and the country, and the 
yards, being in a rundown condition in a stock way, 
are now all eager for a new supply of lumber. 
Salesmen who have visited other large cities lately 
say that building is going along at a much faster clip 
than in Chicago. This is true in Detroit especially. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 


sections indicated : 












Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss 
FLoorinc— 
gg SS Seer eee ee eee 57.0 
ened éevewe ee 
eWdeweeteoneone §2.5 
a Seve s + eerese beeen *33.75 
Hebciter She ee EERE *42.00 
No. ; eh re earn *36.00 
RE Fi ions 00 080 bd eee orate 
Tabeiter V6a0 wHOCKO® 50.00 
5 CRa ewe Ree nee *45.00 
rr re 30.00 
FG better aecee eae — 
DP i whed Cemeoweenee ae 
Le: oA irs rarer te 38.50 
IN. Mile 9 9 be RES 28.50 
a Sry ere 20.00 
ae a SE. CO era 38.00 
LS ss eS 28.50 
ke ee! ee 21.50 
CEI 
xa” " Babetter Geta enee Mem wa *33.00 
Dy cba weed eure wa *31.50 
No aisle ona ies 00-8 tS 25.50 
54x4” B&better Kaew saw eres 35.00 
Bs ikp0,a aaleler nes hates 33.50 
Ne eo. Kae aa winless 64 26.00 
2 eer ye 17.00 
x4” B&better nee bebe Kee o.0 rie 
No b KeeeNeeROCON TONS *23.00 
PARTITION— 
1x4” pabotter Saw sites .. 41.50 
*37.00 
. 41,50 
. -*37.00 
*29.50 
BEVEL SipiNc— 
%x6” B&better ........ Pee a yr 
No. . *26.00 
NE SEES Asie avoceie eae . .*23.00 
5 x6” B&better Kee 
Drop SipINc— 
1x4 or 6” B&better ... -. 40.00 
(a. . 36.00 
oe aes 28.00 
a Pere 22.50 
FINISH— 
a2 al Rough: 
i PERSIE tener *40.00 
ine eee eereercccccce ~. +. *40.00 
SRO MR BO escrenetceeaes *41.00 
OE) Gh baikis x rea wie-e 40-08 *42.00 
Oe  — eee 45.00 
E46 ONG B24 00.29" 6058.06 0:0:6 dicate 
—_ tter Surfaced: 
BT geek Rb SiN hee eee OE 45.25 
1x6” Le bes ek eentenekes 44.00 
ee pie Gace Sowa k hake ove ae 44.00 
Se HMO EO” vos cece wees e 45.25 
ee fib od 6b ee beeen bases 46.25 
14%,x4 a eer ee athe 
Us SUG BE6 to 12" . oc cscses 50.00 
154x Oe pcr wns ne adees at 
C Surfaced 
De CEN SEs. eV CO ACORN OED 39.50 
EME. Sb atk@- 5:66 seats ew an ee en 40.25 
SR a a irks aches are ba BC es 40.25 
ie and Be wesw ince Wane tne 41.50 
BN aren rae ee 42.00 
tues OPA kris on sev edness «woe 
CASING AND een, Bdbetter— 
OD eer *48.00 
8 and 10" Cr eer nT *49.00 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
ee IEE 6:6. o: wid ook 60.6 0.0-0c010 6 - 46.25 
1%, 1% DT A eee 50.00 
Boarps, 818 or S28S— 
No. 1, Ix 6", 14:00 20" ....- 88.00 
Other lengths. . 88.00 
1x10”; 34 antl 16"... 38.00 
Other lengths 88.00 
1252", 14.400 36" ....+ 0 
Other lengths. . 88.50 
No. 2 i ae to 20’): 
OE Arr 28.50 
116" Rae aie eiere ee Su 29.25 
Oe ei6c4s 6 OF ia LER ES 82.00 
No. 3 Sd gnats : 
ere Tee 21.00 
= gn Rainy hace hie eee 23.25 
SE occ wha Seabees 3.50 
CEA ae 24.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. .*11.00 
FENCING, 81S— 
IUDs Oy EE OE vee etans ss alas 
+ + aa lengths... 38.50 
RR ee wh ease 39.00 
Other lengths... 88.50 
No. 2 (8 jenete) : 
Nera re es 27.00 
pinah soo eee 60 27.50 
No. 3 (ah aenist) 
SMladse ee eae de 20.50 
= 6” TES Sip eeted a eis 23.25 
SHIPLAP— 
wo. 1, Dare", 24:and 86". «3s. 36.00 
Other lengths... 36.00 
ini0", 14¢:and 36’ ..... ee 
ba lengths... 
No. 2 Gs 2. ae 
tite Le arene ere 39. 00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
COP eet re 23.75 
BS ck awe ealee seed 23.75 
GROOVED ROOFING— 
BQ, 4,’ 2230" 24. ond 16’ ...... 
Other lengths... 
No. 2, Other lengths......... 
DIMENSION, 8$1S1E— 
, 2x NSERC ECL 28.00 
weer See eae bh Se. é 27.50 
D betas e cae 29.00 
18 and 20’.... 28.75 
2x 6", 12" a oth dead wienese 27.25 


16 
18 and "20° 


Kan- 
Alew- sas 
andria, City, 
La. Mo. 


BT. 60 58.50 
v7, 46.00 
*39.75 
44.00 46.00 
wees 87.00 


». 29.00 
.. *55.00 
51.00 53.50 
*50.50 
40.00 44.25 
#28. : 
oth 5 43.00 


27.75 +28. 50 


33. 00 
26.5 
31.00 


35.00 
26.25 
85.50 
33.00 
26.25 


48.00 . 
43.00 


83.50 


33.75 
32.00 


43.25 


40.00 
*38.25 
44.25 


"43.25 
cove SUmeee 
- *28.50 


.. 29.50 

: #2350 
32.00 
39.50 
37.50 
al. 00 


38.00 
34.75 
-~ 204 


. *39.75 
.. *42.00 
. *44,50 
42.25 


ry 30 46.00 


40,25 47.00 
41.75 43.50 
42.00 43.75 
43.50 45.00 
44.00 47.00 
48.00 50.25 


44.50 


46.50 51.00 
48.00 52.00 


*50.25 


eevee eeee 


81.75 34.25 
31.75 35.00 
36.00 35.50 


40.00 39.75 
39.00 39.25 


*27.50 28.75 
29.00 29.50 
82.50 32.75 


22.50 22.25 
22.50 23.25 
23.00 23.50 

coos 14,00 


*31.25 33.75 
31.00 33.00 
33.00 34.00 
33.00 33.00 
25.25 26.50 
26.25 27.00 


20.00 20.25 
21.25 20.75 


32.50 34.75 
82.50 34.75 
33.50 35.50 
33.50 35.00 


28.75 29.00 
28.75 29.25 


22.25 24.00 
23.25 24.75 


27.25 27.50 
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Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alew- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 

2x 8”, 10’ 29.00 28.25 29.00 
1 J 75 A 
1 : 00 29. 
2x10”, 28 “15 . 
1 ‘2! ‘75-30. 
2x12”, 10’ ......-+-- 31.00 30.00 382.00 
eee. 2 once ee 30.00 30.00 30.00 
BO cviensaneus 81.00 31.00 32.00 
18 and 20’.... 31.00 31.75 32.25 
We: S Fe STS lke wes dives 26.50 27.25 27.00 
Be, -nanevenene 25.50 25.00 26.00 
Se sseeeagvess 26.50 26.50 27.50 
18 and 20’.... 27.00 28.25 28.00 
Se OI lvesecés ee | | eee 25.25 
Se (éKkeeKenees 24.00 24.25 24.00 
I epadakees 24.50 25.00 24.75 
18 and 20’. 26.00 25.00 25.25 
Sx 8", 10° ..cccccece 200 F600 Zt.10 
1 EEE ae 24.75 24.25 25.25 
SGt” ccoceneewe 9.25 26.00 26.75 
18 and 20’. 29.00 26.75 27.25 
A Ie” Vea tewien G6.75  .c«. Zaw 
a «6bweeserees 26.25 *25.50 26.00 
RO? | 3 vaanae dee 26.25 27.50 27.50 
18 and 20’ 28.75 27.75 28.50 
Co rer ere ea 
Dae; veatnuedwe 28.0 28.50 29.25 
SOn. scsanes ene 28.00 *28.50 30.75 
18 and 20’.... 30.25 30.50 29.50 
We, B.S a. a cicccccsccvesus 916.00 cee +e 
BO a ccc ciecicae eens CIGGO conc as 
DE AO TD. cecvcccece 14.50 17.50 18.25 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S 84S, 20’ and 
under: 
BP Cidvidvikvcs weReewEee 28.25 28.50 26.75 
ws se KE HeRaS Kae ec ERE 32.50 Mt 30.25 
Se Snghecbhednk’evcedcces 36.5 82.00 34.25 
Me Vice Vere anata aine ae *37.00 38.00 41.75 
Be aes SCP R ESE AEROS « GBS ctus nee 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under 
ee Gurr vencdas eer eenenes 27.75 
Me Mondeo cs eke vac wee Rny *27.00 
DE 6sscwesbistsncenegsas *28.00 
Be vce ccvrtveesseveneaves *34.00 
1 GONE ER Oe ani sep es eee oe *37.00 
PLASTER LATH— 
Pe ME vir voles aiedceve es ae 4.20 4.25 
Oe Be Ss OB vce we ceele cbaees 8.05 2.75 
ByrkiT LATH— 
i a errr Ter er ee 20.25 
(ew aaa ee neal 22.50 
EP BOD VOOR 6 vicciesccccens *24.00 22.75 
CAR MATERIAL (all 1x# and 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’ eee *36.00 39.00 
10 and 20’... ° 37.00 ee 
12 and 14’ es coce SaGD 
5’ and multiples.... .... cess gee 
> Se FE Leer ecoee 988,00 Pee 
ING DB, OME. ccvsivicccncens *28.00 .... *26.50 
Car DECKING— 
No. 1, 2”, @,.10, 38 oF 20° ..... *28.00 28.00 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’. -. *33.00 
Car SILLs, S4S— 
re Oe shedées eee cone SOGGe 
OY —=Eeeaae eee %45.00 
Up to 9”, 34 ito Pr cdeaah es 36.00 
Pane ae te dels *44.00 
38 to 40’........ roe 
Up to se OS i are 
Up to A Re 0 ae 45.00 . 
Up to 14” GO Ge wc saccae 45.00 
STRINGERS— 
90% heart, 7x16 and 8x16”, 26 
BO DO 6 ccaseyéccccnsGoue 50.00 
TIES— 
G28”, 8°, DOG Beart. «oc ccncce oo QO. wees 
TAO: OF Ge MOAT. vcccces ee coer *20.25 
Osh We cok 0 680 iiee ceus a. (fre 


LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK StockK— 
No. 1 Sq. WAS... .vcccccccccee 26.00 


eeee 


* Last week’s quotation. 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 9.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory from June 2 to June 7 inclusive: 





Flooring 
1x4 B&better Heart Rift flooring.............. 54.00 
1x4 B&better sap rift flooring..........scsee0- 45.00 
1m4. Babetter Gat TOOTING ..crecccccccccccccce 40.54 
1x4 No. 1 common rift flooring................ 42.50 
1x4 No. 1 common flat flooring...........s0.0. 37.94 
1x4 No. 2 common rift flooring.. 30.00 
1x4 No. 2 common flooring ....... 26.12 
1x4 No. 3 common and cull flooring.........+. 17.55 
1x3 B&better heart rift flooring............... 60.00 
1x3 B&better sap rift flooring................. 52.33 
PR © OND FIRE OE ica coscccccccaseccckseteqee 45.00 
128 B&petter TAC MOOTIIG. 0. oc iccccccvecscccce 42.21 
TES BIG, 1 COUMMMOT TOOTIDE 26 ic vec cecccccccces 40.17 
1x3 No. 2 common sap rift flooring............ 40.00 
1x3 No. 2 common rift flooring................ 32.00 
1x3 No. 2 common flat flooring.............. -. 26.56 
1x3 No. 3 common and cull flooring........... 18.17 
5x3 No. 1 common flooring .......scseccescces 31.00 
5x3 No. 2 common flooring .........sesseeee - 23.00 
1x6 Wo. 1 comMON MOOTINE 2... ccscvccceciccess - 34.11 
SEO TUG, DF GON TOOTINE onc ccccccsesccvvnce 27.05 
1x6 No. 3 common and cull TUS whcaoecans 17.74 
Ceiling 
TSB WG. 1 COMMON CONIA «oc vice cccnpcvcvene +. 36.00 
%x3% No. 1 common ceiling ..........+see0e6 32.29 
¥sx8% No. 2 common ceiling ........-..-+e00 24.50 
sx3¥% No. 3 common ceiling ...........--+008 16.00 
¥x5¥% No. 38 common and cull ceiling........ - 16.00 
SeSOG) TAMOUAT, COMING -6o.o0sic cance cocecdss occas 27.84 
%sx3% No. 1 common ceiling .............+4- 26.00 
%sx3% No. 2 common ceiling ...........eeee0: 18.18 
y¥ex3% No. 8 common and cull ceiling......... 15.00 





Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty siding.........seeeeeeees 39.47 
1x6 No. 1 common novelty siding ..........+- 34.26 
1x6 No. 2 common novelty siding ............ 26.72 
1x6 No. 3 common novelty siding ............ 16.00 
No, 1 common bevel siding.......... ovecoaswuen 22.00 
No. 2 common bevel siding.......... jkadenemuud 12.50 
%,x6 B&better square edge siding............. 28.33 
%x6 No. 1 common square edge siding....... 25.13 
%2x6 No. 2 common square edge siding....... 15.47 

Roofers 
InG No. 2 COMMON TOOTETO sec cccsvesscesdescces 28.00 
ERP ING... F COMMMIOM. TOOT R dc 6 cc ccpeccceceseees 29.00 
ERG Wo. FS COMNMMCT FOOTER 6 6 oe cc ccccccecvercete 24.00 

Boards 
eee ee, Pee 38.20 
Pee we eo Ka” err rer errr y 39.50 
SBE Ee Bee cccciscevicccccsescessoss 42.64 
EB WEG10" DORIS, FOUR coc ccccccccccsceves 42.00 
DS BO ee) OO Be ov teccescccndccdtace 33.50 
1 x10 No. 1 common S48 ........ ee eee eee eeee 39.00 
5/4x 6 and wider No, 1 common, rough........ 38.25 
B RS ek 2 COON BG bik ccccccccecdccceca ae 
eee ee a rere ree 27.15 
1 x 8 No. 2 common shiplap .......cccccscecs 29.69 
ee ee | rrr 28.00 
1 x10 No. 2 common rough ............ acukee 26.50 
Sea ee 2) I Eas cbc cncicnteneecucdda 30.00 
GE BES IOs. 2. COMO FOUR civicccccecccccsvcs 27.00 
1 x 8 and wider No. 2 common 832S.......... 26.94 
3/4x 9 No. 2 common D2s and shiplap........ 30.00 
5/4x 6 and wider No. 2 common, rough K/D.. 26.25 
No. 2 common A/D strips to be S28S&M %x3%. 27.50 


1 x 8, 10 & 12”—10’ & up select, second class. 27.40 
5 eB ee Be OE. ho heehee édccdeneceus 
1 x10 No. 3 common shiplap .... 





1 x 6 and wider No. 3 common S 

No. 3 common sheathing............. ion \ 

1 x 8 No. 3 common and cull S28 ........... 23.00 
1 x 8 No. 3 common and cull shiplap ........ 21.14 
1 x 6 and wider No, 3 common and cull...... 18.50 

Shingles 
IR 3 UR CI va eae i dw deeesicvndnewtdine 4.50 
Lath ; 

Pee SS a rE ee Sika anne Coeds cnasaedeus ode 4.25 
PON a Be Be See MOM Veccadecccsscdsgesacwaene 3.27 
NO. 3 StANGAFE BICC tis. o os dcccccccccoccsces 3.57 


The following f. 0. b. mill prices were received 
June 9: 


Dimension 
SE 4-16 20: 90) io ciiscdvcecus BOS MO is dicvdevdecs 4.00 
DE. cianvennesces No. 3 Com. S48...... 18.50 
SE CEE Ge Oe ccccecdecuce Std. shortleaf....... 23.50 
pO Pe re SISIE \” scant..... 26.00 
10’ rh wet. me -T&G pide oudeaceeed alae 
10’ &u ee cee ehecindccaceckede 22.00 
560/12, “160/16, 400/18848 eneewinscnenmand 22.00 
No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
BIG cdchcthameaaten 25.00 
FE kde cccucces No. 3 Com. S4S...... 18.50 
Ee OO séb-céavedeces — to silo pat- 
Sdeneusnadesan 31.00 
2x >: ey Seecsccouse sisi y%” scant.. 27.50 
ngs cbDOOCKE CEES CCRu EC OERR ESN SRARLOReoeR 23.00 
| TEE eevcece cocseeNO. 8 Com. S48...... 18.50 
FUE un bh edccecks No.1 Com. SIS1E 4” 
SOGRE ccccctscecess 
DO sc jcteceDidelecsdanterdecaiasaeaee 
pO ree No. 3 Com. S4S 
2x10—25/14, 18/16......... rn 
OE er oO. Tins, 848 
3x 6—12’ & up. mult. jn cekecenscnanes 
& up 11’, 13°9”, 42" 
MELO -dvence .Merchantable 






~ a yi 290/25... .Merchantable 





x 6—& u Ee upndeaxans Merchantable 
iri 449/14, 0 Fy Ve” era 
6x “a PEGs vadunicnpaws MN Chsndeeehekeee 
DEAE eetedes deus aude Me scracctatentdscs 
yh wevseeeensonawa Rough prime...... 
8 ew | ere UCEND enwedeeddecnnade 
PEEP MUNGFAGy DOF ME eas vide Ckcenavetncddacnentene 27.00 
Ties 
GRE BGG /E* * cave cccvsccci Rough prime........ 27.00 
Molding 


50 percent off list. 


New Orleans, La., June 9.—Mill group statistics 
indicate a slight decline in bookings, as compared 
with the previous week, but this is pronaply due to 
the practical withdrawal of some of the larger mills 
from the market. Business is brisk and mills with 
available stocks are having no difficulty in book- 
ing whatever they want to take on. Cut and ship- 
ments are below normal, with no prospect of reach- 
ing normal levels. Some of the Mississippi mills 
have been complaining of insufficient car supply, 
but the trouble seems to be purely local. Prices are 
stiff, with the ten.ency upward. Advances are re- 
ported from week to week by individual mills on 
various items. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 10,—The demand for southern 
pine is strong, and prices on most items are advanc- 
ing. Such items as B & Better flooring, drop siding 
and rough finish are exceptionally strong, while 
dimension, boards, shiplap and 6-inch No. 2 S28 & 
CM show a decided improvement. The strength in 
these items is reflected in the whole list. The ques- 
tion of price enters very little into ti:.e situation, 
as the great difficulty is to supply the stock. Re- 
ports from the producing sections are unfavorable. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Southern pine is again 
far out in front as the leading wood in this market 
and prices are moving up steadily as demand in- 
creases. The buyers are showing an especial eager- 





You Can't 
Beat Camp's 


N.C. Pine 


for good selling lumber. 
Its high quality and uni- 
form millwork is trace- 
able to our virgin growth 
timber and modemly 
equipped mills. 











A trial order will 
prove it. 


Address your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money, 

DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS: 
VILLE 


Get the 
Agency Now 


and build up a 










lumber dealers are 
installing a 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


because they see the opportunity it offers to get close to 
the farmers. Encourage them to bring their grain to 
you for grinding. is demonstrates the Monarch Mill 
and often suggests to them the advantages of owing one. 

ere’s a good profit in the grinding, as well as on the 
sale of the mill. 


Ask for full particulars and catalog today. 
P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy-Pa. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 
rt eee nmenene 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type 
of shed best adapted to your needs and illustrates model 
yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing etc, Size 6x9 
inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, 
$1.50. Order a copy today. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


ness for shed stock and dimension. Common stock 
is taken readily whenever offered. There is an espe- 
cially strong demand for wide boards and flooring, 
but stock sheets are almost bare of such items. In 
fact, prices and stocks shift so rapidly that stock 
sheets rarely are good for more than twelve hours. 


Alexandria, La., June 9.—Stocks continue to in- 
crease and are less than half normal. Logging con- 
ditions have improved materially, however, and the 
millmen look for a considerable increase in pro- 
duction during the next two weks. The demand is 
without precedent, and prices are advancing to un- 
heard of levels. Labor is plentiful and cars are 
sufficient. 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—Business is active, 
and little stock is available for prompt shipment. 
Yards fully appreciate prophecies made a few weeks 
ago that any kind of an improvement in the actual 
building situation would create a scarcity in long- 
leaf pine stocks with a resulting stiffening in quo- 
tations. Prices are strong and buyers are more con- 
cerned about deliveries than about prices. The 
building situation is decidedly firm. 


Baltimore, Md., June 9.—There are indications of 
improvement in the Georgia longleaf pine outlook, 
as buyers are manifesting more interest in stocks 
than they have shown for months. It is generally 
believed that assortments may prove inadequate for 
prospective requirements. Dressed stocks of all 
kinds are in good request. Dealers are making ef- 
forts to augment their assortments so as to be pre- 
pared for the big revival that is now expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The southern pine de- 
mand has strengthened a good deal in the last week 
or two. Retailers have apparently concluded that 
there is no use waiting for a drop in prices. They 
have seen numerous advances going into effect and 
are beginning to realize how hard it is to get prompt 
delivery of stock, even at a good price. An unusu- 
ally large amount of building is getting started, 
most of it being small jobs, 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Demand for southern 
longleaf is less because the trade is greatly ham- 
pered by the uncertainty of quotations from the 
mills, tho dull anyway because of lack of building. 
No. 2 common is much firmer and demand is slight- 
ly improved. Prices vary considerably according to 
quality and as to whether stock is air or kiln dried 
but are generally higher. Approximate prices cur- 
rent for flooring and partition are: Partition, 4x 
8%, $51 to $53; flooring, A, $65 to $57; B, $62 to 
$64; C, $52 to $55, but there is little buying by the 
retailers of these items or of finish. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., June 10.—The demand is very 
strong and prices have advanced from $2 to $4 
a thousand, Some grades of flooring are almost im- 
possible to get. The mills are changing quotations 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep up with the 
market, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10.—There is a great 
scarcity of many items and under the rapidly in- 
creasing demand prices are advancing all along the 
line. Boards sell at from 75 cents to $2 higher, 
flooring averages about $1 higher and ceiling 75 
cents higher. Dimension is more active and ad- 
vances range from 50 cents to $1.50 higher. Sellers 
are in absolute control of the market and some of 
them say they are more reasonable about advanc- 
ing prices than they are given credit for, as the 
situation warrants still further advance of quota- 
tions. 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., June 11.—The following prices 
f. o. b. mill were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from June 4 to 10 inclusive: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
|) Serer nr ry tT *$54.00 $52.75 
B&better edge grain..........sseeees 55.00 50.75 
IN 5 0005-06505 004 000505 +++ 643.00 42.00 
A TBE BAIN. 0 ccccevccsvcecocccee 00:00: 40.50 
B&better flat grain....... pioa thier 45620) uik 38.75 1.50 
SA: 2 UE EID 95 0'0:0 5 8:0.0.6e enn vensaee *37.50 35.75 
NO.'2 TAL STAIN. crcccccsicvccceses v000 Bee 29.75 





Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling Allith Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon be 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith - Prouty Company, >A ino 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 


Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays you 


a Good 


— 


Profit 






Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 








Ceiling and Partition 
1 ” 5 ” wy” 3%” 


Ai Ye A 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
FOMEDOCUOE fc5c cases $34.50 $36.50 $43.75 $41.75 
SO EE Ee 29.75 31.75 40.75 37.00 
BN 5 Mo wake apiece oe 25.25 27.75 *27.00 *28.00 
Finish—Dressed 
B&better Cc 
Wr eae hata de ea vain ee onion «. -*$42.50 $42.50 $36.50 
eer 45.00 43.75 38.75 
SE ee eee ee 48.00 44.75 40.00 
Re re rere 48.50 45.75 41.00 
14-1% and 2x4 to 8”....... *50.50 49.50 44.50 
14%-1¥% and 2x10 and 12”....*49.25 51.25 49.25 
Casing and Base 
4-6 and 8” A *$49.75 
4-6 and 8” B&better 49.5 








4” 
6” 
a” 
10” 
12” a 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 1” 
*12’ 14&16’ 18-20’ 
BREE» Sgavew snide pee ¥ exec opuee $27.75 $27.25 $30.00 
MSs aticcosieigiresen anaes 27.00 27.00 27.25 
Et eee Maeda ees ve rmee e 26.50 26.50 29.00 
SMMEEE  -eietihe ses ne vee sw cae ee ee 28.25 30.00 
2x12” Sore avereare bce eesneea Sem 29.25 31.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E ‘0 
4 14&16’ 18-20’ 
BT. | ota ere esrew ae date Oe ee $25.25 $25.75 $27.25 
2x 6” 24.00 24.00 26.00 
2x 8” erreevtere |. 24.50 25.25 
2x10” See eE ees ene 25.00 25.00 28.00 
| gear Ee La eReader 28.50 28.50 29.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. oO. 
6” CR ae wae a ee petals oe 0935.00 $27.75 $20.25 
8” Poe V Os ame HES ON CTE 32.75 29.50 22.50 
BGrS ig wrap care Viewin a sisie Ca eas 34.50 29.50 22.50 
Lath 
‘ No. 1 No. 2 
NR eB oie Ke hiwnis so Cee ee ren $ 4.35 $ 3.00 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. ’ 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., June 9.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $44.50 to $47; No. 2, $41.50 
to $43; No. 3, $387 to $38; 4/4 edge box, $29.50 to $33; 
4/4 edge culls, $28.50 to $29.50? 4/4 edge red heart, 
$28 to $29; 4/4 cull red heart, $20. Six-inch box 
rough, $32.75 to $33.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $48 to 
$49; No. 2, $45.50 to $46.50; No. 3, $39 to $40; box, 
$33 to $35; culls, $29.50 to $30.50; red heart, $29 to 
$30. No. 1, 10-inch, $49.50 to $51; No. 2, $47 to $49; 
No. 3, $39.50 to $41; box, $33.50 to $35; culls, $29.50 to 
$30.50; red heart, $29 to $30. No. 1, 12-inch, $52 to 
$55; No. 2, $49.50 to $51; No. 3, $41 to $44; box, $35 to 
$36.50; culls, $30 to $31; red heart, $29.50 to $30.50. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $48 to $50.50; No. 2, $46 to $48.50; 
No, 3, $40; box, $30.75 to $31.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $49 
to $52; No, 2, $47 to $49.50;’No. 3, $41; box, $31.25 to 
$32.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $50.50 to $52; No. 2, $48.50 to 
$50; No. 3, $42; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $35 to 
$35.50; box bark strips, $22.50 to $24.50. No. 1, 6- 
inch dressed four sides, $50.75 to $52; No. 2, $48.50 
to $49.50; No. 1, 8-inch, $51.50 to $53.50; No. 2, $49.50 
to $50.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $52.50 to $54; No. 2, $51 to 
$53; No. 1, 12-inch, $54.50 to $57; No. 2, $54.50 to 
$55.50. No. 1, 13/16x21%4- and 38-inch rift flooring, 
$62 to $64; No. 2, $58 to $59. No. 1, 13/16-inch floor- 
ing, $47.50 to $50; No. 2, $46.50 to $49; No. 3, $41 to 
$43; No. 4, $34. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $31.50 to $32; 
No. 2, $29 to $30; No. 8, $26.75 to $27.50; No. 4, $22; 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $32 to $34; No. 2, $31 to 
$33; No. 3, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 4, $24 to $25; No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $48.50 to $51; No. 2, $47.25 to 
$49.50; No. 3, $41.50 to $44; No. 4, $35 to $36; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $41 to $42. Six-inch: 
roofers, $33 to $35; 8-inch, $33.50 to $35.50; 10-inch, 
$34.50 to $36; 12-inch, $35 to $37. Two-inch factory 
flooring, $33 to $34; 83-inch, $36 to $37. No. 1 pine 
ron i No. 2, $3.50; 2- and 83-inch box heart, $42 
° i 








New York, N. Y., June 10.—The demand for build- 
ing schedules is better. Box lumber fs not so freely 
offered, but the demand is lower than usual for this 
time of year. There is a better volume of inquiries 
for box, but orders come in slowly. Roofers and 
pal fae sizes are eagerly taken, and good prices 
prevail. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—A stiff advance in prices 
has lately occurred and great difficulty is found in 
locating mills that have any stock to sell. Whole- 
salers say they get plenty of business, but are not 
able to fill many of the orders, for they can not get. 
the stock, In some instances lumber is selling at 
fully double its price prior to the war. 





Baltimore, Md., June 9.—Improvement continues 
in the North Carolina pine market, with gains made 
as to distribution and range of prices even more pro- 
nounced, It is a foregone conclusion that there will! 
be a shortage in construction lumber while it is 
beginning to appear that supplies of box lumber 
will be inadequate to meet the demand. Stocks 
on the wharves are being gradually reduced as 
receipts continue very small while the mills have 
no adequate selections to draw upon. The price 
tendency is upward even in box grades. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The North Carolina mar- 
ket is decidedly firmer. Trade is slightly improved, 


tho not much. The demand for finish has strength- 
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ened so that rough edge is firmer. The 4/4 under 
12-foot, while still quoted by some at $50 to $51, 
has been marked up by others to $52. Roofers are 
also firmer and in better demand. Prices current 
for air dried roofers are: 6-inch, $38 to $39; 8-inch, 


$39 to $40. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 9.—Demand continues ‘‘on 
high,’’ according to local reports, and the principal 
part of the average mill’s worries is how to speed 
up production and shipments. The cut is increas- 
ing as the season advances, tho it is not yet normal. 
Shipments are not up to the mark, either, because 
of weather and stock conditions. The heavy buying 
prevents stock accumulation and the building up of 
assortments, which are badly broken at most mills. 
Prices are very firm. 


Chicago, June 11.—The cypress business is good; 
in fact, much better than mills are able to take care 
of. There are plenty of orders, but when distribu- 
ters send them down to the mills usually word 
comes back by wire ‘‘Can’t furnish” or ‘‘Stock sold 
before receipt of order.’’ The demand is mostly for 
yard stock and finish, tho tank is enjoying a good 
market. 


Alexandria, La., June 9.—The woods are still wet, 
and while there has been little rain this week, a 
number of mills are still closed down because of 
their inability to secure logs. Heavy sales continue 
and prices are advancing slightly. There is suffi- 
cient labor and the cost supply is satisfactory. The 
demand is general, with the tank, factory, shop and 
building trades buying heavily. The export demand 
is also picking up. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 10.—The cypress market is 
very firm at unchanged prices. The demand is in- 
creasing, the retail yards trade being especially ac- 
tive in their buying of finish. Local distributers are 
doing a good business. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—It appears to make 
little difference to buyers what prices are asked, just 
so the items they want can be had, and trade con- 
tinues very good. Reports indicate there has been 
a further reduction in stocks because of bad weather 
and assortments are probably poorer today than 
for a long time. 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—The cypress demand 
is on a more substantial basis than it has been for 
several weeks. Small millwork factories are in the 
market with inquiries, and while some of the busi- 
ness is mixed, the aggregate shows up well. There 
is a good demand to take care of stocks offered and 
prices show firm upward tendencies. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The cypress market is 
advancing, with some mills asking from $2 to $5 
more this week than their previous quotations. 
Stocks are getting scarcer. The local demand is 
improving and the high prices do not deter buyers 
from ordering. 


Baltimore, Md., June 9.—Distribution of cypress 
has not attained impressive proportions but the 
market shows strength, for cypress mcn are con- 
fident because of the rising tendency shown by 
competing woods. Calls from other sections have 
fairly well taken up the output of the mills. Stocks 
held here are small. Altho the building movement 
has not gotten into full swing yet the dealers show 
some disposition to augment their holdings, so 
a mark up in prices is likely. 





Boston, Mass., June 9.—Cypress prices are very 
firm and advances are expected. Demand here is 
gradually improving, notably for finish. The re- 
tailers are buying more as well as the factory con- 
sumers. Prices current are: ists and 2ds, 4/4, 
$72 to $73; 5/4, 6/4, $74 to $76; 8/4, $82.75 to $85.75; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47 to $48.50; 5/4, 6/4, $54 to ‘$56; 
8/4, $58 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10.—There is an increased 
demand and representatives of the mills find it 
harder to satisfy buyers with deliveries. Advance of 
prices is reported on many items that are in espe- 
cially short supply, but at the same time the whole 
market is strong and everything set for a further 
advance of prices. 


SHTNGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 11.—Red cedar shingle clears suf- 
fered a slight setback this week, falling off from 
$6.05 to $5.95, Chicago basis, but stars took a stiff 
advance, going from $5.05 to $5.50, Chicago basis. 
White cedars have advanced sharply, extras going 
from $4.75 to $5.15; standards from $3.75 to $4.25, 
and sound butts from $2.75 to $3.25, these quotations 
being Chicago basis. All kinds of lath are enjoying 
a better demand and prices grow stronger. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 9.—The market con- 
tinues to favor the sellers in every way and there is 
little disposition to haggle over prices, as buyers 
have found that getting shingles at any price is 
difficult. Supplies from the mills have shown some 
improvement but have not kept pace with the de- 
mand, and prices show higher levels every week. 
The trade is keen for the best grades and is paying 
faney prices for clears and special brands without 
any complaint. Stars are strong but have not kept 
pace with clears. 








Seattle, Wash., June 7.—Red cedar shingles have 
reached unprecedented prices, pausing momentarily 
early in the week as if due for a break. Later the 
danger of a slump disappeared under a heavy in- 
quiry accompanied by a considerable volume of or- 








A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way equal to the past reputation of “Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D. C. 
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dinage an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Dunbar Mill & Manafastubers and 


ealers in Hard- Sch lasom Manufacturers and 
Lumber Co. bry pip: er, es = Wholesalers of 
Wagon and Dimen- m Co. Southern Hardwood 
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NEW sales to old 


users is the most 
convincing proof of 
Garford superiority. 





“Users Know”’ 


‘The y 
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PAGES PRODUCTS. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 
Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 























ders. Cedar logs have again advanced, sales having 
been made along a range of from $23 to $29, the 
highest price being paid for stock containing a 
fair percentage of clear lumber. While there has 
been a shortage of cedar, there is enough to keep 
all mills operating. There are no extra rafts for 
sale. Production of shingles is increasing. Quo- 
tations cover a wider range than usual: Stars from 
$4 to $4.25; clears, from $4.65 to $4.80. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—After several deliri- 
ous weeks, the shingle market appears to have set- 
tled down to a more steady condition. While there 
has been some readjustment in prices on clears, 
dealers say this is not an indication of weakness but 
rather a striving toward a more uniform basis. For 
instance, clears were quoted a week ago at $4.75 
and since that time have been quoted variously at 
from 5 to 20 cents less, but are quoted today at from 
$4.65 to $4.70 and probably will remain at that basis. 
Because of a stronger demand for stars than for 
clears, stars have advanced from 20 cents to $4.10 
and are steady at that price. Supplies will about 
equal the present demand, but there is no likelihood 
that there will be any increase in output. Siding 
continues in strong demand, with prices unchanged 
and little prospect of the customer’s getting early 
shipment on late orders. Lath prices also remain 
unchanged, tho lath are reported scarcer every day. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 10.—The steady advance in 
shingles has been checked, the market breaking in 
the last week. Transit cars are being sold, Pacific 
coast base, at $4.40 for clears. Coast shipments are 
offered for less. Even at the decline there has been 
little buying. 


New Orleans, La., June 9.—The market situation 
is practically unchanged. Cypress shingles are in 
strong request and very low supply. Some mills 
are practicalty out of the market for certain shingle 
items and the others are accepting mixed car orders 
only. Cypress lath acceptances are limited to mixed 
cars, some of the mills declining to sell more than 
35,000 feet to the car. The supply has dwindled 
under heavy demand. Prices on both items are 
firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 11.—The Buffalo shingle ship- 
pers are complaining that with only a 1-cent differ- 
ential in shipments from Duluth to Buffalo there is 
one of 2 cents to Rochester, which is enough to 
make trouble with sales here. Meanwhile the lake- 
and-rail rate to Buffalo from the coast is 83% 
cents, the same as to Rochester. Shingle prices are 
uncertain, tho lower than a week ago. Extra clears 
are now $6.16 and stars $5.25, but all prices are sub- 
ject to quick changes. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 10.—Prices are on 
the decline, a drop of 50 cents on all 16-inch grades 
having taken place last week. Quotations on local 
basis for clears and stars respectively are given as 
$5.92 and $5.35. A weakening in demand, attrib- 
uted to the high prices which prevailed a week ago, 
is the cause. Plenty of stock is reported in transit 
and the greater production by the Coast mills is 
likely to keep prices from going any higher at pres- 
ent. The high prices are reported to have caused 
builders to resort to substitute materials for roofing. 
Fir is coming in for an increasing demand for ex- 
port and dealers expect advances in price. 


Baltimore, Md., June 9.—There is a continued gain 
in the inquiry for shingles and lath, particularly for 
shingles. Wants in the way of shingles are such as 


ito tax the ability of dealers to supply them. Stocks 


held here are small, Prices have not gone any higher 
recently but they are firm. The same can be said 
of lath, altho they are in more plentiful supply. The 
local market offers every incentive to the mills to 
increase output, with every prospect of a growing 
demand. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Shingles and lath are 
very firm. Trade in lath is dull but output has been 
so small dealers are maintaining firm prices, quoting 
15-inch at $5, while during the week some makers 
have advanced the 1%-inch to $4.65, tho others still 
sell at $4.50. Demand for shingles is good and the 
meagerness of supplies makes for firm prices, white 
cedar extras selling at $5.40 to $5.50 and clears at 
$4.90 to $5. ‘Tho small orders prevail in the clap- 
board market prices are firm because of continued 
light supply, quotations being: Four foot, extras, 
$60; clears, $58. Furring is not in great demand 
but very firm, 2-inch selling at $38 tho some ask 
over $40. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 10.—The market has been 
pretty well cleaned of cedar shingles and some dis- 
tributers report difficulty in getting acceptance of 
orders from manufacturers. Since the building re- 
vival began it has been impossible to satisfy the de- 
mand and distributers now realize that they could 
have made a good investment by stocking up some 
time ago. The situation as to cypress and pine is 
better, but stocks of those are low and prices also 
have been advanced. The demand for lath can not 
be met and both cypress and pine have been ad- 
vanced from 10 to 30 cents, according to grades. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10.—In both tight and slack 
cooperage stock, manufacturers report better busi- 
ness within the last month. Buyers have about de- 
cided that prices have reached bottom, and are not 
only covering their immediate requirements but 
are looking out for their future supply and placing 
orders accordingly. Oil barrel stock is in good de- 
mand, and special dimension tight staves and head- 
ing for export are wanted, Producing conditions 
have been bad. 
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